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Das hier abgebildete Bruchstiick cines thénernen Pinax ist 
1891 in Athen beim Bau eines Hauses der ‘Odds ’Apioreidou 
gefunden worden;! éstlich davon ist vor nicht langer Zeit ein 
Stiick der antiken Stadtmauer zu Tage gekommen, darnach zu 
urteilen lag der Fundort schon innerhalb der alten Stadt, aber so 
nahe an ihrer Grenze, dass es sehr mdglich scheint, ein so kleiner 

1 TIpaxrixa dpx. érarplas 1891S. 63. Die Aristidesstrasse ist die éstliche Paral- 
lelstrasse der Aeolosstrasse, und fiihrt auf den Platz vor der Kirche der ‘A. @eddwpot 
(vgl. Karten von Attika 1 oder den Plan in Bideker’s Griechenland® zu 8, 35, E 4). 
Das fragliche Haus ist, wenn man von Norden kommt, das zweite rechts, 


2 Athen. Mittheilungen, 1892, S. 449 f. 
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Gegenstand sei von seinem urspriinglichen Aufstellungsort nach 


der Zerstérung der Mauern dorthin geraten. Das Fragment, 
0.15 m. breit, 0.012 m. dick, ist von der hiesigen archiiologischen 
Gesellschaft erworben worden (Ayyeia 5875) und befindet sich 
jetzt im National Museum (Nr. 1244). Es ist in der gewoéhn- 
lichen Technik rottiguriger Vasen hergestellt; der Pterdekopf in 


der linken Ecke, Gesicht und Iliinde der Frau, der Zweig, 
welchen sie in ihrer Recliten hilt und die Kriinze, welche wir im 


Haar aller sechs dargestellten Personen sehen, sind mit weisser 
Farbe gemalt, ebenso wie die Inschrift am oberen Rande. Von 
dieser ist leider nur der Anfang erhalten, Tavoavias av[ €Onxevr}, 
in Schriftziigen welche in Uebereinstimmung mit dem Stil erlau- 
ben den Pinax gegen 400 vor Ch. anzusetzen. Der Name der 
Gottheit, welcher dies Anathem geweiht war, ist also ebenso 
wenig erhalten, wie ihre Darstellung selbst, denn die sechs be- 
kriinzten Personen, die wir sehen, sind oftenbar der Stifter des 
kleinen Denkmals, Pausanias mit seinem Weib, welches in der 
Linken eine Opfergabe zu bringen scheint, und ihren Kindern. 
Aber der Pferdekopf in der linken Ecke gestattet uns noch 
einige Schliisse. Soleche Pferdeképte in quadratischer Umrahmung 
gehoren bekanntlich zu den gewohnlichsten Elementen der Heroen- 
reliefs, welche ntan meist Totenmahle nennt.2 Es ist eine Abkiir- 
zung fiir die noch manchmal angewendete Darstellung des Pfer- 
des in ganzer Gestalt,‘ die bei den Totenmahlen so typisch ist, 
dass man vermuten darf, dass unser Pinax eine gleiche Dar- 
stellung trug. Allerdings ist diese abgekiirzte Darstellung des 
Pferdes nicht auf die Totenmahle beschriinkt, sie kommt auch 

3Vgl. FURTWANGLER, Sammlung Sabouroff, 1, 8. 25, 34. Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, Roscuer, Levrikon, 1, 8, 2571 tf , 2583 (DENEKEN). 

*Zuden von Furtwangler 8S. 34 aufgefiihrten Beispielen ist Gazette arché- 
ologique, vil, Taf. 9, 2. S. 213 zu fiigen. — Vor einiger Seit sah ich in Privatbesitz 
ein in Athen nérdlich vom Hiigel der H. Marina gefindenes Totenmahl von schlech- 
ter Arbeit.- Es war etwa 35 cm. breit und in mehrere Stiicke zerbrochen ; es zeigte 
in typischer Weise den birtigen gelagerten Mann, die neben ihm sitzende Frau, 
den rechts von ihm stehenden Mundschenk mit der Amphora, endlich die zu dem 
Manne herankriechende Schlange. Links stehen einige Adoranten und tiber ihnen 
findet sich die gew6hnliche quadratische Umrahmung, in welcher aber diesmal nicht 
ein Pferdekopf sondern ein nach rechts gewendeter im Schritt reitender kleiner 
Reiter angebracht ist, welcher in der gewihnlichen Weise seine Hand tiber den 
Kopf des Pferdes erhebt. Die Frau halt ein grosses Fiillhorn, nach dessen Inhalt 
der gelagerte Mann zu greifen scheint. 
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auf Grabsteinen vor? und auf anderen heroischen Darstellun- 
gen. Aber bei diesen letzteren ist sie doch so selten, dass die 
grésste Wahrscheinlichkeit dafiir spricht, unser Pinax habe die 
Darstellung eines Totenmahles getragen. So viel ich weiss ist 
dies der erste gemalte Pinax mit diesem Gegenstande,’ der auf’s 
neue eindringlich lehrt, dass die Totenmahle Anatheme waren, 
und zwar, wie jetzt wol allgemein anerkannt ist, Anatheme an 
die Heroen der verschiedenen Kategorien. Ich habe einst, trotz- 
dem ich den anathematischen Charakter dieser Monumente nicht 
verkannte,’ doch daneben ihre Verwendung als Grabsteine in 
weiterem Umfang fiir méglich gehalten und sie in zu engem 
Anschluss an Friedrichs unter den Grabreliefs anstatt unter den 
Votivreliefs behandelt.2 Hiergegen hat Briickner™ Einspruch 
erhoben, den als berechtigt anzuerkennen ich um so lieber Gele- 
genheit nehme, als in jiingeren Behandlungen der Frage mehrfach 


von anderer Seite auf diesen Einspruch hingewiesen worden ist. 


Athen. WoLrers. 


‘HATILOTIY. 


In den Harvard Studies, 1, 8. 89 tt. hat Herr Rolfe die weni- 
gen Vasen zusammengestellt, deren antike Benennung dadurch 
gesichert ist, dass sie ihren Namen aufgeschrieben zeigen. Dieser 
Liste sind zwei weitere Gefiisse hinzuzufiigen. Das eine, welches 
nach einer von Herrn E. Pottier freundlichst zur Verfiigung gestell- 
ten Photographie hier abgebildet ist, stammt aus der Sammlung 
Campana (vgl. den Katalog derselben unter Classe 1/ Serie vi, 
Saal H, Nr. 24) und befindet sich jetzt im Louvre (Fic. 1). Es 
ist erwiihnt von De Witte, Di scription des collections conservées a0’ 

5 Vgl. Le Bas-Rernacu, Voyage archévlogique, Monuments figurés, Taf. 110, 2. 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 1872, 8. 328 (Taf. 2, 1), 380. A. H.Smirn, 
Catalogue of Sculpture, British Museum,1, Nr. 745. Roscuer, Lexikon, 1, 8. 2583 
Anm. 

6 RoscuEr, Lexikon, 1, 8. 2570, 2583. Zu der Thonplatte in Korfu ist auch 
RIEMANN, Les iles ioniennes, 1, 8. 51, 4, zu vergleichen. 

7 Auf einer gemalten Vase erscheint er schon, Arch. Anzeiger, 1890, S. 89. 

8 Arch. Zeitung, 1882, 8. 309. *% Berliner Gipsabgisse, 8S, 327. 

10 Ornament und Form der attischen Grabstelen, S. 83. 
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hétel Lambert, 8. 116, und besprochen von E, Miller in der Rerue 
archéologique N.S. 1862, vi, 8. 90. Seine Hohe betriigt 0.20m., sein 
Durchmesser 0.26 m.; es ist ganz schwarz getirnisst bis auf den 
horizontalen Streifen in der Hohe der Henkel, in welchen mit 
demselben Firniss das Wort HAYPOTO & eingeschrieben ist. 

Das zweite Gefiiss ist im dstlichen Lokris, vermutlich in der 
Niihe von gefunden worden 2). Es ist 0.05 m. 
hoch und hat einen Durchmesser von 0.105 m.; es ist wie das erst- 
genannte schwarz getirnisst, aber die Inschritt HAYNOTO€ ist 
diesmal, ebenso wie die horizontalen Linien dariiber und darunter 
mit gewandter und sicherer Hand eingeritzt. 


Fic. 1.—VaAset AUS DER SAMMLUNG CAMPANA. 


Das Wort #dv7oros wird von Ilomer an als lobendes Beiwort 
des Weines gebraucht. Miller hat dafiir noch mancherlei Bei- 
spiele zusammengestellt und auch das Adjectiv auf der Vase 
Campana auf das Getriink bezogen, eben dasjenige, welches man 
aus dem Gefiiss geniessen sollte. Aber natiirlicher ist es doch, 
das Wort auf das Gefiiss selbst zu beziehen. Kudu& jdv7oros, wie 
ein Erkliirer des Gregor von Nazianz sagt (Miller, 8S. 92) ist dafiir 
allerdings keine Parallele, weil dort «AcE metaphorisch fiir den 
Trank steht, wol aber der nicht seltene Name eines Gefiisses, das 
Athenaios, x1, p. 469" mit Beziehung auf Lynkeus als #durors 
anfiihrt und als rhodisches Fabrikat nennt, das den aus Attika 
stammenden therikleischen Gefiissen Concurrenz gemacht und vor 
ihnen den Vorzug der Leichtigkeit und Billigkeit vorausgehabt 
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habe. Erwiihnt wird das Getiiss auch von Hesychios s. v. und 
von Pollux, v1, 96, vor allem aber kommt es hiiufig in den Schatz- 
verzeichnissen griechischer Heiligtiimer vor.'| Zu wird 
man sich wol ebenso gut «cd ergiinzen wie zu 9ddroTos, und in 
den delischen Inschriften wird eine #dvro0T& wirklich auch als 
bezeichnet,’ zufilliger Weise dasselbe Weilgeschenk der 
Echenike, welches uns schon aus Athenaios bekannt war. Die 
#bvroros aus Lokris entspricht ja auch im Wesentlichen der 
bekannten, sogar inschriftlich gesicherten® Form der Kylix, ohne 
allerdings die Eleganz der attischen Schalen zu erreichen, die 
Vase Campana wiirde dagegen wol niemand von selbst dem 


Fig. 2.—Vaset aus LoKRIs. 


Begriff euE untergeordnet haben. Und doch muss man geste- 
hen, dass diese beiden als 7dv7or7os bezeichneten Gefiisse sich nicht 
stiirker von einander unterscheiden als die beiden dureh ihre 
Inschriften als Lekythos gesicherten* oder gar die beiden «études, 
von denen der eine einen schlanken langen Fuss zeigt, der dem 
anderen vollig fehlt.° Es ist das ein neuer Beweis dafiir, wie weit 
die Alten von einer ausgebildeten und pedantischen Terminologie 
der Vasenformen entfernt waren, und eine Warnung fiir uns, bei 
dem Versuch die Namen antiker Getiissformen festzustellen, nicht 
die Unsicherheit zu vergessen, welche schon im Altertum auf 
diesem Gebiet geherrscht haben muss. 

Athen. Wo.rers. 

1 Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum Graeciue septentrionalis, 1. Nr. 3498, Zeile 7 
(vg). Hermes, 1890, 5. 621) aus Oropos. Bulletin de corr. hellénique, 1882, S. 30, 
Zeile 7. 118. 1883, 8S. 110, 112, 116. 1891, 8.119, aus Delos. Nebenformen davon 
sind qéurérwv: CIA. 11, 2, Nr. 835, Zeile 64. 836, Zeile 34, 60, 81. 839, Zeile 10 
aus dem Asklepieion in Athen, und jéurorléiiov: Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum 
Graeciae septentrionalis, 1, Nr. 303, Zeile 72 uusOropos. Bulletin de corr. hellénique, 
1882, S. 92 Anm. 2. 112 aus Delos. 

? Bull. de corr. hellénique, 1882, S. 114. DirTEN BERGER, Sylloge, S. 508 Anm. 6. 


3 Harvard Studies, 11,8. 99. * Ehenda,S. 97. 5 Ebenda, 8. 99. 
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GROTESQUE FIGURINE. 


The terracotta statuette, given of half size in the accompanying ' 
plate, was purchased in Naples, in 1877, and was represented to 


bs 
GROTESQUE TERRACOTTA FIGURINE FROM CAPUA. 7 
have been found in Capua. It is evidently a companion-piece to 
une figurine grotesque en terre-cnite, qui est entrée en Louvre avec la col- 5 


lection Campana, referred to by 8. Reinach in an article in Darem- 
berg et Suglio, Dict. des Antiq. Gr. et Rom., s.v., Cucuius, p. 1578, 
fig. 2091; where a small engraving of it is given, reproduced by 
E. Pottier, Les Statueties de terre-enite dans Pantiquité, p. 225, fig. 
150 
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79. The face and dress are precisely like the present figure, 
except that the hood is thrown back. 

The article in Smith’s Diet. of Gr. and Rom. Antig., (3d. ed.) 
s. v., PAENULA, is illustrated by a statuette in British Museum, wear- 
ing a similar cloak with a hood. It is there stated that there is no 
monumental evidence of Marquardt’s theory that Cicero’s expression, 
SCINDERE PAENULAM (ad Att, xiii. 33), refers to a custom by which the 
host unbuttoned his quest’s cloak on his arrival ; none of the representa- 
tions shows anything like buttons. sut it will be noticed that the 
present figure shows plainly a pair of buttons, or clasps, fastening 
the cloak at the throat. 

I would venture the suggestion that these two figurines may 
possibly represent the Maccus, the buffoon or punchinello, of the 
early Atellane plays. One of the stock characters in those farces 
is figured, from a small terracotta in the Louvre, in an article by 
G. Boissier, in Daremberg et Saglio, s. ¢., ATELLANAE, p. 514, fig. 
591; reproduced by Pottier, Les Statuettes, ete., p. 225, fig. 78. 
Three small bronzes, described as representations of Maccus, are 
contained in the collection of the National Library at Paris, which 
do not present nearly such a harlequin aspect as the present 
figure: see Chabouillet, Cat. des Camées, ete.. de la Bib. Imp., p. 
521, Nos. 3096-3098; Babelon et Blanchet, Bronzes antiq. de la 
Bib. Nat., p- 434, figs. Y86—9R88. 

In the British Museum there are four similar terracotta 
statuettes, purchased with the Castellani collection, but neither of 
them seems to represent the Macevs. These were first published 
in The London Illustrated News, Nov. 22,1873, and are described 
by Mr. A. S. Murray as a unique set of figures of Roman actors, the 
miser, the glutton, the parasite, the thief, which were conventional types 
of character in the Roman comedy. These four figures stand from six 
to eight or nine inches high. They have been most carefully studied 
and figured by M. Hertz in the Archdologische Zeitung, 1873. 4, p. 
118, Taf. xii; and two of them are reproduced in Baumeister, 
Denkmiiler, s. v., Ludtspiel, p. 831, figs. 915. 6. 

The present figure certainly presents an exceedingly modern 
aspect, and we seem to see in it the prototype of the Punchinello 
of our own day. 

Henry W. Haynes. 
Boston, March 25, 1896. 
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STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETRIA. 


: In the excavations at Eretria in 1895 our first object was to 


complete the work begun in the theatre four vears earlier. In 


connection with this work, however, we undertook the exeava- 


tion of a sufficient area about the row of large basins discovered 
at the foot of the acropolis in 1894, to ascertain whether they 
belonged to a building, and if so, to what sort of a building. 


I should have preferred to break ground at a point about 
i fifty metres further south, where a sort of terrace-wall protruded 


from the ground. But, as grain nearly ripe was standing all 
about this wall, I began at the basins, and worked out from 


° them. On the first day we cleared enough to the west of them 
to ascertain that they stood backed up against the east wall of a 
room with a pavement of pebbles set in cement. On the south 
side of this room we found a doorway, and in the doorway a 
marble anthemion, a headless bust with drapery over the shoulder, 
and a fragment of an inscribed base. Here, then, were repre- 

( sented architecture, sculpture,and epigraphy—not very brilliantly 


| to be sure, but enough so to make a hopeful beginning. We went 
on uncovering room after room during a period of over twenty 
days, laying bare an area, roughly speaking, of 100 150 feet, of 
which we here present a plan (Fieure 1). 

Although this building, or complex of buildings, may have 7 
extended further to the east and to the west, even on these sides it 
seems to have, partially at least, natural boundaries in the long con- 

, tinuous walls to the east and west, respectively, of our excavated - 
1 area. To the north and south we have absolutely sure boun- 

{ daries. To the north the slope of the acropolis has been cut 

away so that the face of the native rock and several courses of 
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laid stone form at the same time the north wall of this build- 


ing and the retaining wall to a terrace or whatever lay to the 


north. 


once perhaps as high as that to the north, ¢. e., six or eight feet 


On the south is another terrace-wall badly broken, but 


high. So we have a terrace on a hill-side prepared in the usual 


way by cutting away from the upper side and filling in at the 


lower side, as at Eleusis, Delphi, and elsewhere. 


We found no 


trace of steps leading from our terrace either up or down, but this 


is not conclusive as regards such connection with the lower level 


to the south, inasmuch as the terrace-wall on that side, being much 


exposed, was considerably broken away. 


By our method of beginning, not knowing exactly in what 


direction we were likely to proceed, we were led to throw the 


earth from the rooms nearest the basins upon the southern part 


of the building, which, before that addition, had been covered by 


>? 


only about two feet of earth. 


Through this difficulty of our own 


making we were obliged in the end to leave a part of the build- 


ing still covered. 


ciently to secure the ground-plan of the whole. 


But we followed up the lines of wall suffi- 
Of this whole, 


the longest part was the square A with the long and narrow 


spaces surrounding it. 


by colonnades. No roof-tiles were found in it, which was true of 


A was probably an open court surrounded 


no other space excavated, The enclosing wall of A is thick enough 


(1.30 m.) to be a stylobate for columns, which is not the case with 


any of the other walls about it. That no traces of columns 


should appear is not surprising. 


There was probably another 


course to this wall. The surface of what now remains is lower by 


0.20 m. than the tile-flooring of the space just to the north of the 


square, 
good deal smaller. 


This part is not unlike the palaestra at Olympia, only a 
We have here, in fact, the simplest form of 


a gymnasium, containing the bare essentials — an open space 


for exercising and porches or rooms about it for retiring. But 


the proof that what we have found is actually a gymnasium or 


a part of a gymnasium, is not drawn from this form. The 


idea which we had conceived before we got beyond the first 


room with the basins, that we were in a gymnasium, was indeed 


much strengthened by the discovery of this court. 


the gymnastic inscriptions, one surely in situ, and.another contain- 


But it was 


; 
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ing the prescription that it be set up in the gymnasium, which 
lifted the matter beyond the range of doubt. We have thus 
made another advance in the topography of Eretria, moving on 
with no Pausanias to guide us. In the work of the previous 
year we discovered the very substantial and regular foundations 
of a temple adjacent to the theatre, which from this fact alone we 
felt authorized to identify with the temple of Dionysus. We had 
then, however, no inscription to justify our name, but in this case 
our identification rests on the sure testimony of inscriptions. 


ERETRIA GYMNASIUM WITH ACROPOLIS IN BACKGKOUND. 


FIGURE 2. 


The gymnasium of Eretria is referred to in the inscription 
published by Rangabé in his Antiquités Helléniques (11. p. 266, 
No. 689) as a place for setting up one copy of that inscription, 
but until now it has not been known in what quarter of the city 
it stood. Rangabé’s report of the provenience of the inscription 
referred to is indefinite: dans les ruines d’ Eretrie is only just 
explicit enough to make us pretty certain that his inscription was 
the copy which was to be set up in the gymnasium, and not the 
other copy, which was to be set up in the temple of Artemis 
Amarysia, which was certainly a mile or more distant from the 


city. So it needed only a little more explicitness to allow us to 
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locate the gymnasium exactly. If the inscription were really 
found where we have excavated, it is strange that nobody made 
any combinations and conclusions when the draped male statue 
now in the central museum (Kabbadias, No. 244) was dug out in 
1885 from the very heart of the gymnasium, as we now know it. 


One man, indeed, after our excavations did assert, what is of 


course probable enough in itself, that the inscription was found 
here. But of all this [ heard nothing until after I had been led 
by a lucky chance to the spot. During the work at the temple of 


Ficure 3.—Ererria GyMNaAsium. Room WATER-BASIN, 
MARKED Bon THE PLAN (Fia. 1). 


Dionysus in 1894, in walking along the road at the foot of the 
acropolis one morning, [ noticed a corner of a poros block pro- 
truding from the ground just north of the road. On clearing 
away the earth, [ found the lower of the four basins already 
referred to, and subsequently three more. While these were 
being cleared out some Eretrians spoke of the statue as found 
a few rods farther west, and just to the north of the road. But 
even then no one spoke of the inseription, which fact may 
be explained by the consideration that an inscription, valuable as 
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it is to the archeologist, does not make anything like the impres- 
sion upon the people that is made by an d@yadya. 

It was the knowledge that a statue had been found near by, 
joined to the discovery of the basins, that made me for a year 
desirous of clearing this region systematically. While the work 
in the theatre was undertaken as a duty, the work at this spot 
was the carrying out of a fond desire. Although what we have 
now found may not be very imposing, it is more than a contribu- 
tion to the topography of Eretria; it gives us reason to hope that 
something more may yet be discovered at the foot of the acropo- 
lis, where the kindly earth has come down and covered up the 
monumenta priorum, 

One may be disposed to demand of us that we identify the 
various parts of our ground-plan with the rooms enumerated by 
Vitruvius (v. 11) as the essential parts of a palaestra, by which he 
means a gymnasium. This demand may seem justified by the 
consideration that Vitruvius is supposed to have based his 
description on some gymnasium which he had seen. But, con- 
sidering that no two gymnasia of antiquity which have come to 
light agree very closely in their arrangements, we may excuse 
ourselves from this task. We may rather use our gymnasium to 
emphasize the fact already known, that it is absurd to try to 
reduce all ancient gymnasia to one eut-and-dried scheme. It is 
no wonder that the great gymnasia of the times of the Roman 
emperors at Ephesus and ILlierapolis, themselves differing in 
details from each other, are very different from the simple gym- 
nasium of Pergamon.' This, in turn, and the gymnasium at 
with which it readily 


Olympia (é. e., the so-called “ palaestra, 
associates itself) differed in an equal degree, doubtless, from the 
earlier gymnasia at Athens—the Cynosarges gymnasium, for 
example. But at Olympia and Pergamon we perhaps come as near 
to the old Greek gymnasium as we are ever likely to do. 

It is interesting to note that the gymnasium of Pergamon is, 
like ours, laid out on a terrace, but, as the terrace was narrow, it 
could deploy itself only east and west, and so has only one-half 
of the porch-enclosed square which our gymnasium shows. But, 
even thus truncated, it has much larger proportions than ours, 


1ConzE, Ausgrabungen in Pergamon, p, 101. 
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which, as became a smaller city, was extremely small in propor- 
tion to the dimensions laid down by Vitruvius, and shown in the 
large gymnasia of Olympia, Ephesus, and Ifierapolis. 

Besides being small, our gymnasium has very insignificant 
remains. Only in the northern half, where the deposit of earth 
wis deepest, are the walls preserved above the floor-level, and 
here to heights varying from two to six or eight feet. We have 
discovered little of architectural remains. Four marble anthemia 
frem the eaves of roofs, a ha'fdozen similar anthenia of terra- 
cotta, parts of untluted columns—one with its moulded base, a few 
small pieces of fluted drums and capitals, the lower part of a 
marble door-post in situ, quite elaborately moulded, and a rude 
gargoyle, complete the tale. As it is proposed to reserve the 
inscriptions and sculptures found in the gymnasiuin for separate 
presentation, a short description of the walls and the various 
rooms is all that is now called for. 

On the west side a broad flight of three low steps led up into 
the corridor surrounding the square A. These steps of poros 
stone are strangely enough coated with stucco, a material little 
adapted to endure the wear of feet. Passing through A we find 
the corridor immediately to the north provided with a tile-pave- 
ment, at least in its central portion. It is impossible to tell just 
how far it originally extended, the edges being somewhat bat- 
tered. In the eastern part, where it was clearly lacking, we 
found five or six boxes with the capacity of somewhat less than 
a cubic foot, made of square tiles, with a top that was removable. 
These seem to have been imbedded in the earth, and were prob- 
ably receptacles for coals. If this was their object the space was 
probably enclosed. The pavement continues up to the north- 
ern boundary of the room, where the wall is interrupted by 
a series of four bases between two «nfae. These bases are in 
a straight line with the wall and at regular distances. Although 
they are single blocks of limestone without a stylobate, they 
must have supported columns. Between the western anta?* 
and the first column, and also between the tirst and second 
columns, are two marble blocks a little out of line with the lime- 
stone bases. These must have served as statue-bases. The 


2On the base of this anfa one of the theatre seats was found set up on end. 
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second one, in fact, has foot-marks with lead in them. This base 
may well have held the statue now in the central museum, found 
about twenty feet north of it. Unless these bases have been 
moved from their original place, the two statues standing on 
them were placed so as to impede the passage between the 
columns. At the other end of the line of columns, and 
south of the east anita, is another statue-base of a ditterent charac- 
ter. It is composed of at least three blocks, a poros block at the 
bottom, above that a limestone block somewhat smaller, and 
above that a marble block quite elaborately moulded, of which 
only a small fragment of the eastern face lay ‘ situ. This prob- 
ably bore some conspicuous statue. 
In F the roof-tiles of a very common sort formed a continuous 
layer from six inches to a foot thick over the whole surface, some- 
thing which appeared in no other room. In this one case the 
falling in of the roof as a whole was clearly the first step in the 
disintegration. 
Further north lies a round building enclosed in a rectangle. 
It was not, however, an exact circle, but an ellipse with its major 
axis (which was not quite parallel with the east and west lines of 
the other rooms) about 0.20 m. longer than its minor axis. — Its 
northern part was hewn out of the solid rock. It had but a single 
entrance and that was from the irregularly shaped space to the east. 
To the west, H, a small room, had a cement and pebble floor, 
and almost in the centre a base of Eleusinian marble. On the 
surface of this are remains of iron dowels, probably for fastening a 
second block, since the block which remains ends in a sharp inward 
curve little adapted to be the termination of a statue-base. The 
temptation is strong to propose here an identification which must 
after all remain a mere hypothesis. According to the Rangabé 
inscription above referred to, Theopompos, the donor of a fund of 
40,000 drachmas to supply oil for use in the gymnasium to all 
time, was to have a bronze statue set up in the gymnasium with 
a copy of the inscription beside it. There must have been few 
men laying claim to such high honor in the gymnasium as he. 
Now here is a fine statue-base in a very conspicuous position 
appropriating the whole room to itself. If we accept the identi- 
fication, there is no room so appropriate for the setting up of the 
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statue of the donor of the oil-fund as the elaiothesion, and so we 
get a possible, if not a probable, name for one of our rooms. 
Close to the north wall of this room, not in sitv but laid on its 
face, was found an inscription of forty-nine lines in honor of a 
liberal gymnasiarch, Elpinikos. This s/ele may well have been 
set up in the room. No place could better meet the prescription 
of this inscription, yupvacio év éripavectatw 
tor@ than a place beside the statue and sée/e of the great bene- 
factor Theopompos. 

From this room the door to the west with the elaborately 
moulded door-post opens into a space not yet excavated, which 


was probably a porch thrown out in front of this northern half 


of the gymnasium. The lower part of an unfluted column broken 
off at a height of about one metre, with «a moulded base, 
resting on a stylobate, was found at a distance of 4.50 m. in 
front of the door. This porch cannot have continued along the 
west front at the southern end, since the ground falls off a good 
deal in front of the steps. The short wall starting westward in 


line with the north stylobate of A was probably the terminus of 


this porch toward the south. 

Room J never had a west wall, being a sort of niche of the 
porch divided in the middle by a half-column. In this room, 
in situ, against the east wall, was a block of Pentelic marble 


almost a cube in form, its sides measuring about a foot and a half 


each way; on the front of which, inside a wreath, was inscribed 
dirorrovias Ilapdyovos AwpoOéov. Against the same wall, 
further to the south, was a seat from the theatre, serving here also 
apparently as a seat. 

The room J was not excavated in its northern half, but may 
be provisionally restored as on the plan. 

On the east side of the gymnasium the rooms B, C, and D 
are taken up with arrangements for bathing, the most conspicuous 
part of which is the four poros basins with which we started. 
Each basin is cut out of a block 1.385 m. long, 0.95 m. high, and 
0.78 m. wide. The hollow for the water is of an elliptical contour 
at the top, 1.16 m. 0.65 m., and is 0.35 m. deep in the middle, 
where there is a hole in each basin for letting the water run out 
to the front. A U-shaped channel runs from one tub to the 
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next, 0.27 m. long, 0.12 m. wide and 0.10 m. deep. On the 
side next to the wall the blocks are left square, but on their 
front side they are moulded as seen in Ficure 3. Below the pro- 
jecting lip at the top a continuous broad band bears the letters 
A,B,T,4. The top and the cavities were covered with two 
coats of stueco. In the palaestra at Olympia is a marble basin 
having about the same form as these. 

As the letter A on the fourth basin led me to seek three more 
higher up, so the roughly worked lower end of this basia, with 
an Anschlussfliche, led me to wonder what had become of the rest 
of the series on this end. It now appears that the basins were 
originally seven in number, and extended almost to the south wall 
of C. The basins now /n situ have cross-blocks of poros about two 
feet long and six inches wide under each joint, to prevent the 
basins from sinking irregularly and falling apart, thus breaking 
the continuous flow of water from one to the other. In C near 
the south wall is such a poros block two feet long, but only three 
inches wide. At a distance to the north equal to a basin length is 
another block of the usual width. The narrower block was made 
to support the end of only one, and that the end basin of the 
series, while the broader piece supported as usual the ends of two 
adjacent basins. A basin placed on these blocks would be the 
seventh in line, the remaining space up to the fourth basin being 
just equal to two basin-lengths. It now appears that Band C 
were once a single room. Their pavement is identical and con- 
tinuous. The wall between them is an afterthought. When the 
wall was built, for what reason we cannot tell, two basins, Nos. 
5 and 6, had to come out, since the wall struck their joint. The 
seventh basin seems to have remained for some time, probably as 
long as the gymnasium was in use. The cross-wall disrupted the 
series, and left no proper outflow for the water unless it was con- 
veyed by a pipe across the gap and through the wall to the 
seventh basin, from whence it fell to the floor and ran through 
the wall between Cand D, along the east wall of D, until it was 
turned to the west through a series of three small basins with 
their top at the floor-level and with cavities about six inches deep. 
The whole of channel and basins is thickly coated with stucco. 

The line ends abruptly against the eastern stylobate of A. We 
here found no proper discharge for the water, although it seems 
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as if there must have been once a way of conducting it across 
A, perhaps into the pipe seen on the west side below the steps. 
If the supply of water had been bountiful one might suppose that 
its continual and uninterrupted flow would have been provided 
for. But the holes in the larger basins for letting out the water 
can have had no object unless the flow were at times cut off. 
Probably water was scarce. The valley to the west of the acro- 
polis, from which all the water-pipes found in Eretria seem to 
come down, is now dry, except after heavy rain or snow. 

The tell-tale cross-pieces above mentioned not only testify to 
the extent of the series of basins, but show that the seventh basin 
remained im stu after the fifth and sixth were removed. The 
cross-pieces were left doubtless when some late-comer pulled out 
the basin for a watering trough or for some other use. The 
present accumulation of earth was not enough even to hide this 
basin. The gap above it prevented the late-comer from looking 
further for more basins of the same sort. The accumulation of 
earth on the other side of the gap was enough to hide A, the 
basin which led to the discovery of the gymnasium. 

Rooms remain to the east of B, C, and D, of which two small 
ones, and a part of another with a very hard floor of brown 
cement containing broken stone and bits of marble, have been 
laid bare. 

Room £ brings us to the question of the date of the gym- 
nasium. The north wall of this room is from a Roman period, 
when the fine old Hellenic tradition of wall-building had been 
forgotten, perhaps later than the days of Hadrian. It con- 
tains, along with acropolis limestone, one elaborately wrought 
square poros base, a grave-stele of breccia, containing a rather old 
inscription, besides tiles and mortar. The east wall is also quite 
irregularly built, but is not necessarily very late. The general 
character of our finds, both in sculpture and epigraphy, points to 
a date not earlier than the first century B.c. Kabbadias gives this 
date independently to the statue No. 244, and Rangabe gives the 
same date hesitatingly to the inscription (No. 689). 

But if the gymnasium as we find it is from Roman times, it by 
no means follows that it is a new creation of that period. No 
city in the times of Greek independence could be without its 
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gymnasium. Eretria, too, had its honorable record at Olympia. 
This is probably the one gymnasium of the city. The inscriptions 
know no other. A gymnasium once built would probably cling to 
the same spot through destructions and rebuildings. Asa caution 
against ruling out the idea of an earlier occupation of this site, we 
have a vase-fragment that is dated certainly in the fourth century 
B. ¢., and two coins, one a tetradrachm of Lysimachus and 
another from Arados in Phoenicia of a date prior to 370 B. ¢. 

There are also traces of changes covering perhaps many years. 
The south wall of B has been referred to. The most significant 
change, however, is that which is shown in the arrangements for 
the delivery of water into the basins. In the triangular space 
north of Bis a rock-cut channel which was subsequently aban- 
doned for a system of round tiles, both directed to a point near 
the head of the series of basins. Both of these were apparently 
abandoned for a later system coming from a point farther north. 
In # there is no trace of the continuance of either system, 
although the wall has a hole at the end of the rock-cut channel. 
The inference is that both systems once came across the space 
now occupied by £, which is another reason for supposing Z in 
its present state to be late. There is another line of round tiles 
passing through A, laid a foot below the floor-level in a trench 
dug in very hard bottom to receive it. This is in line with other 
similar tiles further up the lll, and seems to lead to the room 
east of L; but there is no hole in the walls or floor of this room 
to admit water, although it does have the appearance of a cistern. 
This also, then, looks like an abandoned system, although it is 
possible that it ran under the whole gymnasium, delivering water 
further down. The tiles of this line are larger and more finished 
than those of the other lines, and are probably somewhat older. 
In EF, below the floor-level of the last arrangement, there was so 
much charcoal that one may believe in a destruction by fire and a 
rebuilding with considerable alterations, among them an altera- 
tion of level in EF. 

We can hardly feel any certainty as to the use of any room 
except B, where the athletes doubtless took their cold bath by 
having water from the basin poured over them. One room, how- 
ever, from its different shape challenges us to attempt an explana- 
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tion—the tholos. This was more carefully built than any other 
part, being made of regularly cut blocks of poros. A considerable 
part of its area, too, is cut out of the solid rock (Aag€eurds). On 
the northern side the native rock takes the place of the lower 
courses of poros. With regard to this tholos three explanations 
may be suggested. 

1. The gymnasium at Pergamon shows something similarly 
situated which looks like a small theatre; and our gymnasium 
might well have had some avditorium, for in one of the inserip- 
tions a gymnasiarch, Mantidoros, is praised for paying a 
‘Ounpixdv gdiroroyov out of his own pocket. But this ¢holos can 
hardly have served as an avditorium, not only on account of its 
small size, but also on account of its one narrow entrance, less 
than one metre broad. It is possible, indeed, that we have here 
a basement merely, over which, with a floor of wood—there are 
no signs of any material of a stone flooring among the many tiles 
found inside, was the real room of the tholos. This room would 
then have opened upon the terrace above, and thus the tholos 
would be an intermediary between the two terraces, The upper 
room might then be an auditorium tor a small number. 

2. Considering that both the large and small thermae at 
Pompeii have circular swimming-tanks, one might think in these 
to have found the explanation of this round building. The 


enclosing rectangle would make a very proper strengthening of 


the circle on the sides which needed support. If it were a tank, 
we should have to think of it as having the floor from which the 
bathers plunged extending out over the whole rectangle. The 
upper part would then probably be open-work with columns. 
We found near the bottom one fragment of a Dorie column and 
another fragment of a Doric capital. Bathers were probably not 
afraid of a little publicity in ancient times, nor would there 
be a great curiosity on the part of the public to come and 
gaze. But, after all, the idea of a tank is untenable. Not 
only is the break in the wall (which is clearly original, and which 
seemed rather narrow for a passageway) too wide for a hole for 
letting out water, and a very weak spot for resisting the pressure 
of a tank-full of water; but we have not found pipes either lead- 
ing to the tholos or leading away from it. The former, to be sure, 
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if they existed, being near the surface, might have disappeared like 
the upper layers of the tank itself, but the latter could hardly 
have escaped us. 

3. A more probable guess than either of the two mentioned 
is that it was a vapor-bath. This vapor-bath was called by many 
ancient writers tholos (ef. Athenaeus, 501 d). We found, to be 


sure, no traces of any heating apparatus here; but portable braziers 
might have been used. 
Reurus B. Rtewarpson. 
Athens, March, 1896. 


- SCULPTURE FROM THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETRIA. 


In the excavation of the gymnasium at Eretria in the summer 
of 1895, were found three pieces of sculpture which deserve 
description; They are all of Pentelic marble and of life size. 

No.1. Frieures 1,2. This is a head of the type already very 
fumiliar under the name of the “ Indian Baechus.” A deserip- 
tion is hardly neeéssary except to recall] the peculiarities of the 
type, the most striking features of which are a long wedge-shaped 
beard made of flowing ringlets systematically balanced, and hair 
encircled with a band and arranged in three superimposed rows 
of corkserew curls over the forehead. Less striking but equally 
important are the dreamy eyes, and cheeks somewhat pufted out, 
giving the appearance of a kindly being of a sensual nature. 

The examples of the type are so numerous already that the 
publication of this might seem superfluous were it not an unusually 
good one. Nearly every museum in Europe has one or more 
examples, the Athenian Central Museum having twenty or more, 
and the Naples Museum a good number. This year a similar head 

_was found in the excavations of the German Institute near the 
Theseum, and another in the clearing out of the Stadion—a dupli- 
cate of the head on the double herm found by Ziller in his exca- 
vations in the Stadion in 1869-70. But the heads from the Stadion- 
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tion—the tholos. This was more carefully built than any other 
part, being made of regularly cut blocks of poros. A considerable 
part of its area, too, is cut out of the solid rock (Aafevrds). On 
the northern side the native rock takes the place of the lower 
courses of poros. With regard to this tholos three explanations 
may be suggested. 

1. The gymnasium at Pergamon shows something similarly 
situated which looks like a small theatre; and our gymnasium 
might well have had some auditorium, for in one of the inserip- 
tions a gymnasiarch, Mantidoros, is praised for paying a 
‘Ounpixdy diroroyov out of his own pocket. But this tholos can 
hardly have served as an avditorium, not only on account of its 
small size, but also on account of its one narrow entrance, less 
than one metre broad. It is possible, indeed, that we have here 
a basement merely, over which, with a floor of wood—there are 
no signs of any material of a stone flooring among the many tiles 
found inside, was the real room of the tholos. This room would 
then have opened upon the terrace above, and thus the tholos 
would be an intermediary between the two terraces, The upper 
room might then be an auditorium for a small number. 

2. Considering that both the large and small thermae at 
Pompeii have circular swimming-tanks, one might think in these 
to have found the explanation of this round building. The 


enclosing rectangle would make a very proper strengthening of 


the circle on the sides which needed support. If it were a tank, 
we should have to think of it as having the floor from which the 
bathers plunged extending out over the whole rectangle. The 
upper part would then probably be open-work with columns. 
We found near the bottom one fragment of a Dorie column and 
another fragment of a Dorie capital. Bathers were probably not 
afraid of a little publicity in ancient times, nor would there 
be a great curiosity on the part of the public to come and 
gaze. But, after all, the idea of a tank is untenable. Not 
only is the break in the wall (which is clearly original, and which 
seemed rather narrow for a passageway) too wide for a hole for 
letting out water, and a very weak spot for resisting the pressure 
of a tank-full of water; but we have not found pipes either lead- 
ing to the tholos or leading away trom it. The former, to be sure, 
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if they existed, being near the surface, might have disappeared like 
the upper layers of the tank itself, but the latter could hardly 
have escaped us. 

3. A more probable guess than either of the two mentioned 
is that it was a vapor-bath. This vapor-bath was called by many 
ancient writers tholos (cf. Athenaeus, 501 4). We found, to be 
sure, no traces of any heating apparatus here; but portable braziers 
might have been used. 

B. Rrewarpson. 

Athens, March, 1896. 


SCULPTURE FROM THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETRIA, 


In the exeavation of the gymnasium at Eretria in the summer 
of 1895, were found three pieces of sculpture which deserve 
descriptions They are all of Pentelic marble and of life size. 

No.1. Ficures 1,2. This is a head of the type already very 
fumiliar under the name of the “ Indian Bacchus.” A deserip- 
tion is hardly necéssary except to recall the peculiarities of the 
type, the most striking features of which are a long wedge-shaped 
beard made of flowing ringlets systematically balanced, and hair 
encircled with a band and arranged in three superimposed rows 
of corkserew curls over the forehead. Less striking but equally 
important are the dreamy eyes, and cheeks somewhat pufted out, 
giving the appearance of a kindly being of a sensual nature. 

The examples of the type are so numerous already that the 
publication of this might seem superfluous were it not an unusually 
good one. Nearly every museum in Europe has one or more 
examples, the Athenian Central Museum having twenty or more, 
and the Naples Museum a good number. This year a similar head 


was found in the excavations of the German Institute near the 


Theseum, and another in the clearing out of the Stadion—a dupli- 
cate of the head on the double herm found by Ziller in his exea- 
vations in the Stadion in 1869-70. But the heads from the Stadion- 
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herms are certainly Dutzendarbeit, and the same may be said of 
nearly all those in the Athenian museums now kept in a side 
room, as well as of those that have been found at Pompeii. The 
most of all these examples must be regarded as archaistic. The 
three rows of curls over the forehead are clearly a feature of 
archaic art retained for old fashion’s sake.' These heads seem 
to be almost solely from herms or busts. The frequency of the 
herm as a Jandmark and as an ornament for a front-door or a 


Figure 1.—INvIAN BaccHUS—PROFILE. 


tront-yard, and especially for gvymnasia, accounts for the numerous 
examples that have survived. 

The head here published is both better preserved and better 
executed than most, and deserves for these reasons to be set up in 
the Athenian Museum, where it now lies. The preservation is 
practically complete, the only essential damage being the chipping 
off of the left nostril. The break on the right side, by which a 
part of the forehead and hair has been carried away, as well as 
the abrasion of the left part of the beard detract little from the 


1 This is seen in the large female figure from the top of the Mausoleum and 
even on the bearded head in the Central Museum (Kabbudias, No. 52). 
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total effect of the face. The eyes and mouth, the most expressive 
features, are intact; the beard is nearly so; enough is preserved 
of the three rows of corkscrew curls to forestall any regret at the 
loss of the rest. The execution, in hair, beard, and eyes, is more 
careful than in the head (still unpublished) found at Delos in 1885, 
which is the best example in the Athenian Museum (Kabbadias, 
No. 49). No. 52 of Kabbadias, though better preserved than the 
Delos head, almost entirely lacks expression. The head from 
Delos (BCH. v. plate x a), although well called by Homolle a 


Figure 2—INvIAN BACcCHUS—FRONT VIEW. 
reproduction bien exécutée dun beau modcle, has suffered more from 
abrasion. While our head conveys the impression of mildes 
Versunkensein in Trdumerei? No. 49 of Kabbadias seems to have 
gone to sleep. 

The eye in the present head is rather more carefully cut than in 
most of the others, the upper lid being carried out over the lower 
lidjat the outside corner. The moustache is somewhat peculiar in 
that it leaves the upper lip practically bare, and seems to spring 

?Phrase employed by Michaelis to characterize the Naples bronze so long 
known under the name of “ Plato,’”’ and quoted by Kekulé in his discussion of the 
Talleyrand Zeus, which is held by Michaelis and others to be a Dionysus head ; 
Arch. Zeit. p. 94. 
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in two great curls, one out of each nostril, which proceed almost 
perpendicularly downward, predominating among the curls of 
the beard. At the lower end they curl inward, a feature seen also 
in Kabbadias, Nos. 52 and 107, where, however, they diverge 
much more. Probably our head had the usual strands of hair 
falling over the shoulders to the front and rear, but, as the break 
has left little of the neck, we can only make an inference from a 
lump back of the left ear, which looks like the remnant of such a 
strand. The lower part of the series of curls on the left side is 
wrought in a separate piece and set in. The band around the 
hair is, as in Kabbadias, No. 49, and in some other cases, a very 
thick one, a section of which would be nearly a cylinder. 

It has Jong been a subject of dispute whether the type of head 
now under discussion should be called Hermes or Dionysus.’ — It 
is at least probable that Dionysus has made as strong a contest for 
the possession of Hermes’ pillar as Heracles ever made for Apol- 
lo’s tripod. The strange phrase “ Dionysus-herm ” has gained an 
abiding place in archeological nomenclature. As far as our 


head bears on the discussion, it would be slightly in favor of 


Hermes, inasmuch as it was found in a gymnasium. But it is 
quite likely that this type was used for almost any benevolent 
male divinity. The puffed cheeks can hardly be pressed to indi- 
cate recent debauch, and yet the general softness and sensuous- 
ness seem to fit Dionysus better than Ilermes. 

When and how this type originated is not known. That it 
goes back to rather remote times is rendered probable by the 
appearance of a similar form in Tarentum terracottas.* The 
archaic head of Zeus from Olympia’ is not so unlike the type that 
it might not form the first term in the line of descent. That the 
type started with a full-length statue may be suggested by the 
colossal figure of the Villa Albani,’ which, though it has but two 
rows of corkscrew curls, is of essentially the same type. 

No. 2. Ficure 3. The history of this head is interesting. We 
found the upper part early in our excavations. Nearly a week 

3 For a history of the discussion see RoscnEr, Ler. der Gr. und Rom. Myth., 
1121. 

* Monumenti, xi, plate 56. 


5 FURTWANGLER, Bronzefunde ron Olympia, plate I. 
6 Roscuer, Lex. der Gr. und Rim. Myth., 1102. 
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later, Mr. Lyris, the ephor attendant upon the excavations and 
lodging in the museum at Eretria, said that he thought our frag- 
ment would fit a bust with the lower part of a head already in 
the museum. On applying the new to the old we found the fit per- 
fect. The old piece had been lying in the museum so long that 
we could get no information as to the circumstances of its find- 
ing. As the result gives an interesting portrait-head, deemed 
worthy of the Athenian museum, we have a good illustration of 


Ficure 3.—BustT INCLUDING FRAGMENT IN MUSEUM. 


the utility of keeping for years what might seem insignificant 
pieces of sculpture. 

I experienced a great surprise when the two parts were 
reunited. The upper part had seemed peculiarly massive, like the 
head of Vespasian’ (Ficure 4). The wrinkled forehead resembles 
that of a Roman standing by the side of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius on his triumphal arch.“ But the reunited head showed 


7 BERNOUILLI, Romische Ikonographie, 11, plate vii. 
BRUNN-BRUCKMANN, 268°. 
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a narrow face and a thick-lipped mouth, rather sensual, almost 
Ethiopian. A_portrait-face like this always challenges to an 
estimate of the character behind it. This man was probably a 
man of good mental endowments: such a dome must have con- 
tents. But he was probably shrewd and crafty, perhaps revengeful 
and lustful. Whom does the head represent? As it does not 
coincide with any of the known portraits of Roman times, where 
it probably belongs (judging by locks of hair like those often 
appearing on heads of the Antonines), the most reasonable sup- 
position is that it is a local gymnasiarch like Elpinikos or 
Mantidoros. It is, however, more distinctly Roman in appearance 


Figure 4.—ENLARGED VIEW OF FRAGMENT FOUND IN GYMNASIUM. 


than the heads of the Aosmetai in the Athenian Museum, who, as 
far as hair, beard, and features go, might stand for some of the 
‘solid men of Boston.’ 

No. 3. Fieurr 5. This is a fragment containing the right 
upper part of a face.” A glance at it reveals a representative of 
good Greek times, and the fact that we have here a part, unfor- 
tunately only a small part, of a head really deserving attention as 
a work of art. The sex of a figure found in a gymnasium, 
xan hardly be in doubt. The longitudinal depression in the 
forehead marks it plainly as that of a man."" When we come to 

® Dumont in BCH, i, p. 229, plates 3 and 4; also ii, plates 5 and 6. 

10 The forehead is 0.06 m. high: the eye is 0.03 m. x 0.013 m. 

"EE. F, Benson in Jour. of Hell. Studies, xv, p. 194 ff. 
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consider the other important criterion, the hair, we are led into an 
unexpected field. The broad head-band is nothing unusual, but 
the arrangement of the locks and the contour of the hair around 
the forehead is peculiar. The latter item is most significant. 
We find a parting in the middle and a series of projecting and 
re-entrant curves, with one projecting lock about half-way down 
the edge and another in front of the ear. The left side is unfor- 
tunately not preserved; but who can doubt that if it were we 
should find the waves and curls corresponding to those on the 
right side? The surface of the head is covered with flat locks 
flowing down over one another and ending in little horns. Had 


Figure 5.—FRAGMENT OF GREEK HEAD. 


a head with hair of this character been found at Argos, one 
would unhesitatingly pronounce the word “ Polycleitan.” The 
unexpected was that we should find anything Polycleitan at 
Eretria. The suggestion must, however, be considered. The 
Naples bronze copy of the Doryphoros” has a great many more 
projecting locks. The Naples marble Doryphoros™ and the Naples 
Heracles resemble our head more nearly. The Naples boy 
assigned by Furtwiingler to Polycleitus” is almost like ours, while 
the Hermitage head’ makes us feel as if we were viewing the 
other side of the head under discussion. 

BRUNN-BRUCKMANN, 336. 

13 BRuNN- BRUCKMANN, 273. 

4 FURTWANGLER, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, Eng, Ed., p. 234, fig. 95. 

18 FURTWANGLER, op cit. p. 284, fig. 121. 

16 FURTWANGLER, op. cit., p 252, fig. 104 
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The question who is represented, is not so easy to answer. 
But the following sentence from Furtwiingler (op. cit., p. 233) may 
lead us to the light: “It need not surprise us to find the 
Doryphoros so often adapted to the representation of Hermes in 
Roman times, for copies of this statue were placed in the various 
palaestrae and gymnasia, which were all consecrated to Hermes.’ 
What is more natural than that we should find in the Eretria 


gymnasium another type of Hermes besides the stereotyped 
archaistic form already described? The other finds there point 
to the Roman times, when this type was a favorite. This natural 
naming of our head gives the supposition of a Polycleitan origin 
for our head asort of corroboration. What the Hermes of 
Polycleitus was like may be shown by the Fins d’Annecy head.” 
It is not necessary, however, that our head should have repre- 
sented Hermes. It may have been a [leracles or some human 


athlete. 
Rurvus B. Ricuarpson. 
Athens, March, 1896. 


" Gazette Arch. 11 (1876), plate 18. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ERETRLIA. 


I. 


(in corona) 
lacov. 


aipeOeis Tov yuuvaciapyos ev TE 
Aowtrois Tois KaTa Thy apyny évddEws avertpa- 
bn, cuvenOovrwv dia Thy hirotipiav avrod 
traidwv Te kal kai ad- 
Awv TOV THY apyhy TeiTTdVTwY, 
Tis evtakias avTav, éupovevoas év TAL 
énavtod: Kai Tov idiov 
pntopa te Kal ordouayor, oitiwes 
év Tat Tois Te Kai épynBos Kai 

Tois BovrAOpevols THY ATO ToLOU- 
wheriav éeppdvticev S€ Kai Tod 
7, THY eis TavTa SaTra- 
vnv idiar- €Onxev kai dSorLyous 

mrelovas: cuvetére dé Ovaiav Exacrov 
tau td te didduevov id 
Ta Tov TOD Spf d- 

pov avtos éx Tod idiov, 7d S00év 

tov Siadopov atrodovs TH Kal TOV 
e A > A , 
Hpaknrei ayava Tiv 
eis Ta GOXa Satravny avnrwoer éx Tod idiov, 
THY Tacav PiroTimiay Trotovpevos THS TOV 
evvoias ev Te THL TaV ’ApTe- 
cuveréret TO Tod idiov, THY 
darravnv érideyopevos ov pdvov eis Tro- 
Aéras Kai eis TOS AoLTrOds ToOds Eis THY Ta- 
xowav Edvous+ thv te Ovciav tax “Eppet av 
éxddecev Tpoypdupatos Tovs Te Kal 
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Fig. 1.—EretriA GyMNASIUM. IwNscRIPTION No. 
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30 ‘Pewpatwr tors Kal Tods mév TOV 
TH TeTPAd (Ei )oTiacev, THe SE 
Kal ETEpous TE TOMTaV Kal E€vwv TrNOVAS 
Te aiTnoduevos TOs auvEedpous év THe 
THe Tat Tax TH Tapadpomids aveOn- 

35 BaOpa revKod cai ‘Epuny, eis Ta 
va datravas érideEduevos TANHovas, 
vos THv idiav evvoay Hv Eyer Tov aTro- 
iva obv Kai dios daivnta 
Kal Tim@v Tors apeThe Suahepovtas Te ddEns 

40 érriOupntai Tois Te 
Kai Tar Nixopayou éri Tht 
mpos Tov evvoiar Kai ctehavacat orepavat, 
avayparyyat TO eis oTHANY Kal 
avabeiva év Tat yupvaciat év Tat TOT@L, 

45 Gras Kal havepa kai Tod 
pou Tois ayabois avdpdat Kal o> 
AnoeTal THS Te avaypadHs TaV Kai 
avabécews THANS. EipéOn . - 


TRANSLATION. 

“The Probouloi moved: Whereas Elpinikos, son of Niko- 
machos, elected gymnasiarch by the people, has in general hon- 
orably discharged the duties of his office, and, when a consid- 
erable number of boys and of epheboi and of others subject to 
his jurisdiction were through his zealous endeavors brought 
together, he took thought for their training, abiding in the gym- 
nasium throughout the year; and he furnished at his own 
expense an instructor in rhetoric and a drill-master, who devoted 
themselves in the gymnasium to the boys and the epheboi and 
all others who wished to receive profit from such training; and 
he took thought for the oil, also, that it be of the finest quality, 
himself defraying the expense incurred for this; he also instituted 
many dolichoi, and at each dolichos performed a sacrifice to Her- 
mes; the prize, also, offered by the people to the winner in the 
race from the Herakleion, he himself provided at his own 
expense, repaying the city the sum of money given by the people; 
and in earrying throngh the games established in honor of 
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Herakles he paid the cost of the prizes from his own property, 
making the whole lavish outlay because of his good-will toward 
the people; and at the festival of the Artemisia he paid for the 
unguents from his own property, taking on himself the expense 
not only for the citizens but also for the others, who as strangers 
were present at the festival and participated in the common privi- 
leges; and when performing the sacrifice to Hermes he invited 
by proclamation both the citizens and the resident Romans, and 
those who partook of the common privileges he banqueted on the 
fourth day, and on the fifth day others of the citizens and 
strangers in great numbers; and asking the Synedroi for the site 
he erected in the exedra, which is in the “angle” in the paradro- 
mis, seats of marble and a statue of Hermes, incurring for the 
above-mentioned things considerable expense, desiring to show 
the peculiar good-will which he bears toward the people; in 
order, therefore, that the people may be manifested as grateful 
and as honoring those preéminent in virtue, and that many may 
become emulous of fame, 

“ Be it decreed by the Synedroi and the people that Elpinikos, 
son of Nikomachos, be commended for his good-will toward the 
people and be crowned with a crown of olive; and that this 
decree be inscribed on a séele of stone and erected in the most con- 
spicuous place in the gymnasium, that posterity may know his 
fame and the honor bestowed by the people upon good men, and 
that many may be zealous after like things; also that an epistates 
be elected who shall have charge of the inscribing of the decree 
and of the erection of the sfele. 

“ Philokles, son of Niko... , was elected epistates.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


This honorary decree (Fg. 7) was found at Eretria in one of 
the western rooms of the gymnasium excavated in May and June, 
1895, by the American School. It lay face downward and was 
separated from the cement-pebble floor by not over 0.02 m. of 
earth. A calcareous deposit had formed, especially thick over the 
last ten lines, so that a vigorous use of acid and knife was neces- 
sary in order to read it, and much more to make a squeeze of it. 
It is a marble séele one metre long, 0.345 m. wide at the top, 
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0.40 m. wide at the bottom, and 0.08 m. to 0.10m. thick. A 
wrojecting gable 0.225 m. high, with three ckroteria, surmounts 

the stele, and between the gable and the inscription is a sculptured 
crown 0.225 m. in diameter.’ This is the crown of @a\Ads men- 
tioned in 1. 42. 

The letters of the inscription vary between 0.005 m. and 
0.01 m. in height, and at first sight appear carefully cut. A 
closer examination, however, reveals some careless work: particu- 
larly at the ends of the lines the letters are very crowded, while 
in 1. 31 w and in 1. 42¢ find barely room enough. The p and the 
¢@ are often very narrow; o has its top and bottom bars a little 
divergent. All the letters have apices. 

In a number of cases the stone-cutter corrected a previous 
cutting. EF. in 1. 12 was changed later to émideé- 
xecOar. The @ is cut small and high up so that the dot in the 
centre coincides with the junction of the horizontal and vertical 
bars of the L. 20 has cuvteréoas corrected from cuvtedéeas. 
In 1. 44 the in the antepenult replaces an ».  L. 
45 was changed to mdnovas is the 
spelling in Il. 32 and 36. This was cut first in 1. 15 and 
altered to mdefovas. The same change was made in |. 5 from 
tTrAnovev to mredverv.2 The transition of « to e is shown in 
l. 6, and in |. 24, In |. 29 the 
stone-cutter originally wrote odefras, but changed it after- 
ward to agree with wodéras, 1. 26, and |. 32. The 
stone in 1. 19f has tod ‘“HpakXe?, very probably an assimilation 
from the tod ‘Hpaxdeiov of 1. 17. In 1. 31 the squeeze shows 
tcotiacev for eiotiacev, L. 24 has éxx*, and |. 46 the 

1Cf. HusseY, Greek Sculptured Crowns and Crown Inscriptions, in Papers of 
the American School, Vv, pp. 135-61, esp. p. 188 f., and pll. x, x1 (Am. Jour. Arch, 
1890, pp. 69-95, esp. p. 72f., and pll. x11, x11). The crown resembles No. 19, 
except that the leaves are not so close together, and besides those branching on 
either side some lie along the stem as in Nos. 24 and 26b. 

2 The wavering between 7 and « in this word is unknown in Attic inscriptions. 
It seems to indicate an attempt to represent the earlier sound of e, which at this 
period was fast becoming an «sound. For the writing of » (open) for e& (close), 
especially before vowels, cf. MEISTERHANS, Gram. d. att. Inschr., 415.20; Eph. 
Arch. 1892, p. 157; Meyer, Gr. Gram.,? 767; BLass, Pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek, p. 60; Inschr, von Pergamon, No, 158, 1. 23. 

3 Cf. DirTENBERGER, SJG, 143, 1. 40 and reff.; MrisTeRHANS, 2 40.5. 
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latter clearly a mistake for woddof The esubscript is twice 
omitted inthe feminine article: 1. 19, wore; 1. 34,77 wapadpopidi.* 
Also 4 appears twice instead of (Il. 13, 45).°_ In 1. 49, has 
et, and not 9, as the augment of au® The forms wéurre, |. 31, 
“Epyei, ll. 16, 28, are not to be considered as vestiges of the 
peculiarly Eretrian early mode of writing, since -@ is regularly 
used as the dative of the second declension and not -o.’ They 
rather fall into line with the usage at Athens and elsewhere from 


the fourth century downwards of writing -e for -y.* 


COMMENTARY. 


Within the wreath which surmounts the inscription is the 
name "Ider, cut in letters 0.015 m. to 0.02m. high. This name 
is not mentioned elsewhere in the inscription. In inscription 
No. II, which to all appearances is the same sort of an honorary 
decree for a gymnasiarch, there are six names, in groups of three 
each, which occupy a similar position and in the part preserved 
of the inscription proper do not occur at all. Though their 
letters appear in a measure similar to those of the inscription, on a 
closer examination they show themselves to be most irregularly 
eut and not so deep—in short, the work of a novice in eutting 
stone. These names and the lacy are certainly later additions, the 
wreaths being originally left empty of inscriptions. No analogies 
to names so placed are at our disposal: they may belong to 
certain gymnasium functionaries. 

L. 1, rpeBovro. Besides being used for officials chosen for 
some temporary emergency, this title was applied to two general 
classes of public officers: the one class was the ruling body in a 
number of oligarchical states, the other referred to men who had 
a certain official position in various democracies in Greece.’ It 
ix this latter class which we find at Eretria, and of them the 
21.12; Smyra, Jonie Dialect, 433.2. 

21, note 48lec. 


7, 462.13. 


MEISTERHANS, 7 
MEISTERHANS, 2 
Cf. MEISTERHANS, 


» 


Becuret, Inschriften des ionischen Dialects, No. 15; SmMytuH, 2 433.3, 
note 2. For the Eretrian dialect in general, ef. also SMytu, 7 239; BrECHTEL, p. 
13; WiLamow1t1z in Hermes XXx1, p. 98f.; WILHELM in Eph. Arch, 1890, p. 201. 

Cf. BLAss, p. 47; MEISTERHANS, 7 15.7, 8. 

°Cf. Smitn, Dictionary of Antiquities’, s.v., and ARISTOTLE, Politics, pp. 


1299, 1322, 


ate 
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inscriptions make mention from the end of the fourth century or 
the beginning of the third," in nearly every case in connection 
with the orpatnyo’, whom we know from other sources to be 
important officials at Eretria. The mention of the Bovdy in so 
many Eretrian inscriptions leads to the justifiable assumption 
that the wpéSovro: were a smaller body who corresponded more 
or less closely to the nine archons at Athens, though their num- 
ber and their mode of election, /. e., whether or not they were 
chosen from the BovAy (cvvedpiov), are not known. They held 


"and in connection with the gymnasiarch had 


office for a year, 
certain financial duties." 

L. 2, yuuvaciapyos. The liturgy of the gymnasiarchia in 
Hellenistic and Roman times was very wide-spread, as an exami- 
nation of the pages of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum easily 
shows. The functions ofa gymnasiarch, as is natural, differed in 
different cities of the Greek world and often at different periods 
in the same city, as we know for Athens,” and may assume for 
many other cities. This and the following similar, though frag- 
mentary, inscription add materially to our knowledge of the 
gymunasiarchia at Eretria.“ The closest analogies to them are an 
inscription from Sestos (Dittenberger, S/G'. No. 246), one from 
Gela (CTG. 5475=Kaibel, Inser. Gr. Siciliae et Italiae, 256), and a 
third from Salamis (C7G. 11. 594). 

n Eretria the gvymnasiarch—as was usually the case—was 

In Eretria the siarel was usually tl 
elected annually, and naturally a greater claim was made upon 
his time and attention than, for example, in the liturgy of the 
choregia: cf. 7, upovetcas év yuuvaciw énavtod. As one 

Wey, (1) Eph. Arch. 2d series (1859), p. 316, No. 404a (=Dareste, Havs- 
SOULLIER ET Reinacu, Inser. Juridiques Grecques, No. 1X, p. 143), contract for 
draining a swamp, mpéSovoe mentioned in ll. 35, 42, 44; (2) Hermrppos, frag. 36 in 
Mitier, FHG. 111. p. 44, honorary decree; (8) Athena, Vv. 1893, p. 846, proxeny 
decree; (4) Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 135, No. 6, proxeny decree; (5) ib. 1892, p. 126, 
No. 3, ll. 1, 25, proxeny decree; (6) ib. Ist series, p. 781, No. 1802 (—Rancape, 
Antiquités Helléniques, U1, No. 689) ll. 1, 46f, 60f, honorary decree. These are 
arranged in as nearly a chronological order as possible. 

Cf. GILBERT, Griech. Staatsalterthimer, p. 67, note 2; RANGABE, No. 
689, 1. 62. 

12 Cf, RANGABE, No. 689, 1. 60f. 

13 Cf, HERMANN-THUMSER, Gr. Staatsalter‘humer, p. 694. 

The only other Eretrian inscription whith mention; a gymnasiarch is that 
already referred to, RaNGABE, No. 689. 
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gymnasiarch succeeded another, each was desirous of being more 
liberal than his predecessors, so that from small beginnings there 
arose in time a high standard of the outlay to be made, and this he 
was expected to come up to, though he is praised as if it were all 
done at his own instance. The details of the gymnasiarch’s services 
are clearly set forth in the text of the inscription itself, so it may 
suflice here merely to sum up the kinds of functions to which his 
office called him. 1. The mental and physical education of the 
city’s youth was his first care: he provided an orAopayos and a 
(in Inser. No. II an dunpixds gireroyos). 2. He supplied all 
the oil needed in the work of the gymnasium, and at the Artemisia- 
festival gave the ddepya, on this occasion admitting the 
strangers present to a share in his liberality. 3. He instituted 
athletic contests and conducted those regularly prescribed. Ile 
furnished the prizes himself and paid back to the city-treasury the 
money regularly voted for this purpose. 4. Ile performed sacri- 
tices to the gods of the gymnasium. 5. He entertained at ban- 
quets many of both citizens and foreigners. 6. He erected a 
statue of Ilermes, and provided for the comfort of the publie by 
the placing of seats in the place where the people took the air. 
And all this was for the love he bore toward his fellow-citizens. 

L. 2, ré. This seems to have no correlative. Probably the 
stone-cutter, whose carelessness has already been mentioned, had 
a copy with «ad or té in connection with (1. 4). It is 
worth noting that té, besides being a correlative, which is frequent 
enough here, is also used (Il. 16, 23, 28, 33) as a conjunction to 
append a clause, exactly as «ad in]. 19, or as 8€ might be used, 
though in this inseription the latter always (six times) has «a/ 
associated with it. This use of ré is also seen in Raneaseé, No, 
689, 1. 15. 

L. 3, aveotpddy. For this technical expression referring 
conduct in oflice, cf. Inser. No. I, 1. 3; Raneast, No. 689, 1. 1 
and the ephebic inscriptions generally, e. g., CLA. 11. 465-471. 

L. 4, ef. 1.22. A favorite word in laudatory inserip- 
tions. It is used by Aeschines in his oration “ Against Ctesiphon’ 
four times in the sense of “ honor,” as an object which Demos- 
thenes greedily covets, but also once (§ 19) in the sense of “ lavish 


to 
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outlay,” in which sense Demosthenes also uses it in his oration 
“ On the Crown,” § 257. 

L. 5, “Absolute comparative,” a sort of strengthened 
positive. The same use appears in Il. 15, 32, 36; Inser. No. I, 1. 
5; CIA. 594, 1. 16, avnr@oas rreiov apyvpiov. 

L. 5, te xai In the Sestos-inscription of 
are also mentioned, who were naturally older than the é&énBoz, 
ef. C. Curtius in Hermes, vu, p. 134. In Chios (CIG. 2214) the 
four ages mentioned are waiédes, avdpes anil Avrepor. 

L. 6, This unusual form for mpoevon probably 
arises by assimilation from mpovora. 

L. 7, ebra€ias. This is a word frequently met with in ephebic 
inscriptions.” In the Sestos inscription (1. 83) is associated 
with @iAo7ovia and eveEia,” and C. Curtius remarks that the first 
ist der technische Ausdruck fiir das sittliche Wohlverhalten der Jiing- 
linge, wihrend eveEia mehr die kirperliche Gesundheit und Tiichtigkeit 
bezeichnet. 

L. 9, pyropa te kal orAopayov. The orrouadyos is often put at 
the top of the list of the instructors in the ephebic inscriptions, as 
being the most important.’ As a regular instructor in a gym- 
nasium the pytep is not elsewhere mentioned. In Athens the 
epheboi attended the lectures of the various rhetors and _phil- 
osophers.” At Eretria, in the year when Elpinikos was gymnas- 
iarch, a pyt@p was provided who came to the gymnasium and gave 
instruction there. In Inser. II, |. 10f. the gymnasiarch Manti- 
doros is stated to have engaged the services of an dunpixds didoroyos, 
no mention being made of an érAeudyos or similar instructor. 
This makes it probable that there was a regular corps of teachers 
attached to the gymnasium, to whose number the gymnasiarchs 
made such additions as they saw fit. A gymnasium with no 
orAouayos or corresponding functionary is not to be thought of. 

L. 13, édaéov. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact that 
oil was important in Greek athletics. This is sufficiently 

15 Of. SCHOENE, Griech. Reliefs, p. 35. 

16 Cf, also DITTENBERGER, SIG. 396, |. 17. 

Hermes, VU, p. 133. 

18 Cf, Dumont, Essai sur l’ Ephébie Attique, 1. pp. 165, 185. 

19 Cf. CIA. 11. 478, 1. 18f. émern re kal wy 
kal oxodais ; DUMONT, p. 242. 
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attested by the numerous statues of athletes either pouring 
oil upon the body or scraping it off with a strigil, by the names 
anil for constituent parts of a gymnasium, 
and by the designation of aredepevor and of peréyovtes Tov 
aXe(upatos” tor the whole body of those who took part in gym- 
nastic exercises. But the mention of the furnishing of oil by the 
gymnasiarch, both in this inscription and in No. II, brings before 
us a consideration of the matter from a pecuniary point of view. 

The outlay for oil in the gymnastic exercises and contests must 
have been a considerable sum. The gymnastic inscriptions from 
Tauromenion™ make this item prominent. The use of 218 «adoe in 
one year’s contests” is a sufficient illustration. Perhaps some of 
this oil was distributed in the form of prizes, as was the case at 
Athens, mention being made in C7A. 11. 965 of 140 apdopis as a 
single prize. But the ordinary use of oil in connection with gym- 
nastic contests was for anointing. It is mentioned as an act of 
especial generosity on the part of the gymnasiarch at Sestos that 
he gave the aXedopuevor some of the oil to carry home.* There 
would be, of course, a fine opportunity for a rich gymnasiarch to 
show his liberality by furnishing the oil at his own expense, as 
is commemorated in both the Eretrian gymnasiarch inscriptions, 
but that it was ene Hauptpticht der Gymnasiarchen das nothige 
Oel zu beschafien® may be doubted.” In the inscription from 
Tauromenion above mentioned the oil on hand, 7. e., the oil 
Which was handed down from the preceding gymnasiarch, is 
distinguished trom that which was freshly furnished (érayay.puos) 
and both are reckoned as etoodo. In Eretria, at a time probably 
somewhat later than that of our inscription, a fund of 40,000 
drachmas was given by a rich citizen, Theopompos, to provide oil 
for all time.” 

CTA. 11, 594, 1. 6. 

21 DiTTENBERGER, SIG. 246, 1. 65, 

C1G. ut, 5641, 5642. 

*3 CIG. 5641, side 1,1. 35. The «ddos is supposed to be the equivalent of the 
and the dugopeds. Cf. Huttscu, Metrologie,* p. 101. 


DITTENBERGER, SIG. 246, 1. 72 f.: pweredidou 5é rots dNechoudvas 
amd Tov dXeluuaros els olkov, 

Curtius in Hermes. Vil, p. 135. 

BbcKH-FRANKEL, Stoatshaushaultng, 1, p. 549, doubts this for Athens. 

27 RANGABE, No. 689. 
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L. 14, €@nwev S€ xai Sorcyous. The dedyos, or long run, a 
severe test of the athlete’s training, was of various lengths, 
some of which are given as six, seven, eight, twelve, twenty, and 
twenty-four stadium-lengths.* As the d¢dAvyos was introduced at 
the Olympic Games in the xv Olympiad, it is not to be supposed 
that Elpinikos first introduced it at Eretria, but €@nxev is to be 
understood as meaning “brought to a successful issue.” In the 
Sestos inscription (1. 36) &sadpouas is equivalent to 
diadpomas (1. 65). 

L. 16 (28), “Epmet: cf. 1. 35 Termes, the patron-god 
of gymnasia, is well known under the name Hermes @y@mos or 
évayouos™” and as such is constantly associated with Heracles.” 
The Hermaia at Athens was an important gymnastic festival for 
boys." It is likely that the fragment of a youthful head found in 
the gymnasium whence came this inscription is from a Hermes 
in the style of Polycleitus. 

L. 17, rod ‘Hpaxreiov: cf. 1. 20 “Hpaxre?. This is the only 


mention of a Herakleion in Eretria. Before this only temples of 


Apollo, Artemis, Dionysus, and Demeter were known.” It is not 
surprising to find Heracles worshipped here along a sea whose 
coasts delighted to honor him. He was at home at Marathon 
and Thermopylae, and Thebes, though inland, was not far away. 

L. 23f., 77 tav The goddess Artemis 
Amarysia seems to have been the principal divinity of Eretria, 
and to her temple outside the city the great procession (zou7n) of 
Eretria took. place; and this temple was in later times the 
sacred centre of an Eretrian league which included Carystus.™ 
A part of the wavyjyupis was a contest in the Pyrrhie dance.® 

L. 27f., weréyovras trav cf. 30f., T@v Kowav peTéyovTas. 


Cf. Smitu, Dict. of Antiq.,° 11. p. 693 b. 

* Cf. PRELLER-RoBERT, Gr. Myth.,* 1. 415, where see the story of Hermes’ 
love of the Arcadian princess Palaistra. 

3% (7. ib. note 4 for numerous references. In addition to these see the Carian 
inscription BCH. x (1886), p, 490, no, 3 [no. 4 is identical with Ross, Hellenika, 
p. 67, no. 11, which the French editors apparently failed to notice]. 

31 Cf. CIA, 11. 594; Smitu, Diet. of Antiq.,5 1. p. 955 b. 

8 Cf. Am. Jour, Arch. X (1895), p. 330 ff. 

3 ib, p. 333. 
34 jh. 
3 Cf. RANGABE, No. 689, 1, 46. 
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This phrase occurs also in the inscription from Sestos, 1. 84f.: 
éxdreccy ta iepa Tors mavtas Kai Tous E€vous Tous 
TaV KT.” Ta Kowvd is a phrase in common use 
to denote political rights, and, if it has that meaning here, refers 
to a class of foreigners, non-residents, who by treaty or special 
decree were endowed with such rights as would entitle them to 
participate in the festival of the Artemisia, and when sacrifice 
was made to Hermes.” 

L. 30, wapertdnpuodrvtas. Used of strangers temporarily resid- 
ing in a place for a longer or shorter time. Cf. Dirrenpercer, S/G. 
246,1.29 émorpadeis od povor tTav [Kai] TOV TaV 
KATOLKOUVT@Y THY TOALY, Kal TOV KTH. 
ib. 267, 1.2 fh - - - of év Kai of 
Eutropo Kal vaveAnpo, Rancabk, No. 689, 1. 40 f. rots te 
Taow Kai Tov Tois I Peter, ii. 11. 

L. 33 f., €v rn €€eSpa...rapadpouid. The large exedra/ in pub- 
lic places, in distinction from the exedrai in rooms of private 
houses, became popular in the Alexandrian and still more in the 
Roman times. How one of them appeared is seen in a restoration 
of the exedra of Attalus II at Pergamon in Conze, efe., Ausgra- 
bungen zu Pergamon, pl. vu. The best-known case of an exedra is 
perhaps that of Herodes Atticus at Olympia.* 

The unusual phrase, seems equivalent 
to “in the corner.” The location of the exedra must then have 
corresponded to that of the exedra of Attalus II, as shown in the 
plate referred to. In Plutarch, De Gen. Soc. 25, one person leads 
another eds 76 oToas for a talk. 

Vitruvius (de Arehitectura, v. 11) uses wapadpouss of the grounds 
planted with trees adjacent to the stadium with walks for those 
not occupied in the exercises. At Eretria the tapadpouss prob- 

% Cf. the similar expressions C/G. 11, 2352, 1. 5f.: woderelav elvas Kelows xal Kal 
olxlas &yxrnow, cal weréxery Kelors Navwrdxrin (cf. also 
23538, 1. 13f.); ARISTOTLE, ’A@. Ilo\. 8. 30; 26. 22 weréxew wodews; 21. 5; 42. 
2 rijs wokcreias, and often in the Politics; DitrenperGeR, SIG. 246, ll. 65, 74 
ueréxovres Tod adeluyaros; CIA. 11. 186, 1. 29F. [vis xal ol]xlas &yxrnow 
xal lepov]. 

Cf. STENGEL in Miiller’s Handbuch, v p. 80. 

3 Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, ut. pl. 37. 


In SuIDAs, érixaurhs rapdraiis, and in tactics generally, as in and 
Dioporvs, ériuxdurws is used of a wing thrown either forward or backward. 
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ably lay to the west of the gymnasium where there is quite a level 
stretch toward the theatre. It can hardly have been on a lower 
terrace to the south, as there the houses of the city must have 
come close up to the foot of the acropolis. No other alternative 
is allowed by the lay of the land.” 

L. 40, trois cuvédpos to Snuw: cf. 1. 33, rods cuvedpovs. In 
the earlier decrees from Eretria SovAy and djmos are coupled 
together or either is used alone. Thus in Eph. Arch. 1890, p. 195, 
No. 1,1. 1, we tind &ofev tei Bovrn, ib., No. 2, &okev tet Bovrct 
kal roi Syuor, two proxeny decrees on the same stone assigned by 
Wilhelm to the end of the fifth century or the beginning of the 
fourth. To the second half of the fourth centusy are given Eph. 
Arch. 1892, p. 126, No. 2, where 1. 12f. has wpécodov mpos 
Bovrnv Kai tov and ib. p. 135, No. 5, 1. 4f with the same 
phrase. In the early Macedonian period is put Athena 1. p. 621, 
where 1]. 24f. reads wpécodov mpos BovrAhy Kai mpos tov dhpor, cf. 
30f. About 300 B. c. comes Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 121, No. 1, 1. 11 
with édo0€ev 7@ Syuw and |. 24f. rpocodov mpos BovrAhv Kai Tov 
djmov; and of not far from this date is Eph. Arch. 1887, p. 79, 
No. 1, with the same phrases. Dated 278 B. c. is the inserip- 
tion quoted by Hermippus, frag. 36 in M€Lier, FHG. 1. p. 44, 
édoke tn SovrAn T@ xTr.: and to the first-half of the third 
century belong Athena v. p. 364, 1. 6f., tei Kai 
Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 136, No. 6,1. 8f., 77 Bovrn ali 
to Snuw. To the third century in general may be assigned Eph. 
Arch. 1892, p. 127, No. 3,1. 19f. [apos 
tov dhujov; Deltion Arch. 1889, p. 104, 1. 2, |. 5, 
mpocodov—rpos tiv Bovrnv Kal rov Eph. Arch. 2d series, p. 
384, No. 418, ll. 4f, 14f. (same phrases). Eph. Arch. 1887, p. 79, 
No. 2,1. 9, with the phrase [7]@ eivar, is dated 
at the end of the third century, and perhaps the inscription in 
BCH. iu. p. 277, No. 4, with the same expression is of about the 
same period. The date of C7G. 2144 (= S/G. 201) with 
tn in |. 6 is uncertain. Of the Attic inscriptions, 
one from the early years of the fourth century (CZA. Iv (2). 7b) 
mentions the SovAy of the Eretrians along with sundry officials, 
and in CTA. rv (2). 116b its number is given as 500 (the words 
"Epetpiewv thv te SovAnyv are restored). 


For wapadpouls see, further, Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, p. 105. 
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Sometime in the second century B.c. the Eretrian SovA was 
dissolved and a body called the ovvedpoc substituted." Their 
existence is known, aside from this inscription, by that already 
often referred to, RANcabé, No. 689. Here 1]. 27 f. reads ded0y@ac 
te cuvédpas Kal and |. 62 f. ... . 
dia tov cuvedpiov. The exact date of the change of SovAy to 
ovvedpov is unknown. The number composing the latter must 
also remain uncertain. Suffice it to say that the Roman conquest 
did not alter the democratic forms of government at Eretria. 

L. 46 f., These words occur also in Rancase, 
689, ll. 26 and 43, but their order is different in each ease. 

L.. 47, émiuctatny. As often, a person specially chosen to see 
that a given piece of work was properly caried out: cf. RanGaBe, 
O89, IL. 65, 71. 

L. 49%, Nexo[.... After the o traces of another letter were 
visible on the stone, apparently either % or 6, which could be 
filled out to or Nixodnpou, Nixodixov, Nixoda- 
pov. <Any of these names would have to be much crowded to get 
it in, and the shortest, NucoAdov, is the one which deserves the 
preference. 

DATE OF INSCRIPTION. 

The forms of the letters are not such as to fix the date of this 
inscription more exactly than to that period when the koine with 
its unifying influences had become universal in the Greek world. 
Other criteria must be applied—orthography above all—and it 
must be compared with*other Eretrian inscriptions. What is 
found true for this will hold for Inseription No. II as well, as they 
apparently belong to the same period. Of the other Eretrian 
Wndicpuara, that so often referred to, RancaBé, No. 689 (which it 
will be remembered also mentions the ovvedpor, and no longer the 
Sovry), is the only one which can be thought of as an appropriate 
term of comparison ;—all the others are considerably earlier. 

Rangabeé dated his inscription shortly before the Roman con- 
quest, and Gilbert ” follows him, but, now that the Eretrian Corpus 
is enriched by two more inscriptions of the same general period 

| Cf. GILBERT, Griech. Staatsalterthimer, U1, p. 67 and note 2. Liv. xLy. 32 


speaks of senatores, quos synedros vocant, though not referring to Eretria. 


loc. cit. 
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as the Rangabé-stone, certain considerations conspire to bring the 
latter down to a later date. As a starting point may be taken 
the expression in |. 30 of the inscription here discussed, ‘Papatev 
Tovs TapeTiOnuovvtas, Which unquestionably puts its date after 
146 z.c. This Elpinikos-decree, moreover, has but three instan- 
ces of a first declension dative in -e (ef. Introduction), showing 
that the use of this form was dying out. No case of this 
orthography oceurs in the Rangabe-stone (decree in honor of 
Theopompos). Further, in regard to the omission of the esub- 
script, the Elpinikos-inscription furnishes four instances out of a 
possible thirty-two (cf. Introduction), two of these in the dative 
singular of the article and two in the verbal form 7. On the 
other hand, the Theopompos-psephism thirty out of thirty-three 
times omits the ¢ in the declensional endings -y and -@. The ¢ is 
retained in @ three times and in the verbal form 9 (1. 53). 

It seems, then, that the Theopompos-inscription has a ten- 
deney to conform to a later fashion of writing than the Elpinikos- 
stone. Against this may be urged the confusion of i and e in 
the latter (ef. Introduction), from which the former is completely 
free. This confusion appears first in Attic inscriptions about 100 
B.c.” Both inscriptions have the form eipé6n, which ceases to be 
used in Attic about 100 B. c.” 

The Elpinikos-stone knows nothing of the oil-fund established 
by Theopompos, so that, all things considered, we are safe in 
saying that the decree in honor of Elpinikos dates not far from 
the beginning of the first century B.c., and that for the public- 
spirited Theopompos some years later. It affords us a very 
instructive view of the prosperity of Eretria under Roman rule 
when a private citizen could give 40,000 drachmas for an oil- 
fund in the confidence that it would remain secure. 

Cf. the table in MEISTERHANS, 2 15b. 8. 

“The majuscule text of this inscription has been followed rather than the 
minuscules. The two ure often inconsistent. Vide also Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 165 
and reff. Cf. MEISTERHANS, 321d. 12, for table of the use of «subscript in Attic 
inscriptions; Franz, Elementa, p. 233; BLAss, Pronunciation, p. 48. 
® Cf. MEISTERHANS, 7 15g. 24. 
44 15b. 7; 62b. 13. 
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Il. 


Fic. 2.—Eretria GyMNasiuM. Inscription No. II. 

(in corona) 

Xapidapos 

Tadpos 

Dirokevos 

Atovictos 

Atovuaiou 


Oi rpoBovro Mavridwpos KadXxpar| ous 
aipedeis Tod yuuvaciapyos €u Tact Tos KaTa 
évdcEws avertpadn Kai a€iws éavtov Te Kal Tpoy| 
te dia THY TE Kai €- 
Tis ebtakias Ths Tax Tore dia TOD ypovou TIS 

apxis, €upovedoas év tar yuuvaciar EOnxev 


kai €Xatov ixavor Kai ws : | 


pov te BovrAdpevos Tos veouvs wdereiv trap|éao|yev Tov idiov 


oul 


. 
| | 
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pixov diroroyov Arov’ciov Pirwrov ’AOnvaior, | 
fev Tale 

Tois Te Kal Kai Tois| TOIS 

va| Ovoiav tan Te “Eppe[é rau “Hpaxdei irép rav Kai 
Ttav 


TRANSLATION. 

“The Probouloi moved: Whereas Mantidoros, son of Kalli- 
krates, elected gymnasiarch by the people, in all matters con- 
nected with his oftice bore himself honorably and in a manner 
worthy of himself and of his ancestors and of the trust imposed 
upon him by the people: and when a considerable number of 
boys and of epheboi and of others subject to his jurisdiction 
came together through his endeavors, he took charge of their 
deportment in the place during the whole period of his mag- 
istracy, abiding in the gymnasium throughout the year; and 
he furnished sufficient oil, and unguents as choice as possible; 
and desiring to benefit the youth more readily he provided at his 
own expense a Ifomeric scholar, Dionysios, son of Philotas, an 
Athenian, who devoted himself in the gymnasium to the epheboi 
and the boys and all the others properly disposed toward instruc- 
tion; and he performed each month a sacrifice to Hermes and 
to Herakles in behalf of the boys and the epheboi and all the 
others 

COMMENTARY. 

This inscription (#%¥y. 2) was found in the circular room of the 
gymnasium two feet below the modern level of the soil. In material 
and shape it resembles No. I, though it is thicker. At line 1 its 
width is 0.415 m. The letters average a trifle smaller than those 
in No. I. In general the notes on Inscription No. I are to be 
consulted, as the two inscriptions are very similar. Of ortho- 
graphic peculiarities there are none. 

Tadpos is the only name in the crown which is not of frequent 
occurrence, but ef. CIG. 6176, CTA. IIL. 1098. Of the six words 
in the crown, the first three are separated from the last three by 
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a space, and the latter set of three, strangely enough, have the 
form of an epitaph. 

L. 9, érraXe(upara is plainly different trom €Aacovy, which was 
not so certain in the case of the dAeuua of No. I, 1]. 24. It may 
refer to perfumed oil or ointment: ef. Dirrenpercer, S/G. 246, 

L. 9, [wpoo]xepéotrepov. The o of the mpoo- is visible in a 
squeeze and traces of the p and the o. Athenaeus, 149 b, has 
mpooxepos for the more usual mpdyerpos, which establishes the 
word, though it is a rare one. See KC uner-'3:.ass, Griech. Gram- 
matik, § 154, 4e for analogously formed compuratives. 

L. 10 f., dunpixov diroroyor. The ptace of Hlomer in Greek 
education is too well known to need illustration. Even if Alex- 
andria and Pergamon long held the first rank in advanced 
Homeric study, it is not supposable that Athens was not also 
active in the same field. It is, however, for the first time that we 
meet an Athenian with a reputation as a Hlomeric scholar wide 
enough to bring about his call to another city there to give 
instruction. Not only the boys and the ephebo/ but also all with 
any desire for education had the privilege of attending upon his 
work at Eretria. 

L. 13. For the restoration, ef. No. [, 1. 15 and DirrenBercer, 
STG. No. 246, 1. 35, where monthly sacritices are referred to. 

L. {14. The ré before ‘Epwet makes it necessary to add 
another divinity, and Heracles is the one of all most suitable: ef. 
note on |. 16 of Inser. I, and Drrrense wer, SIG. 246, Il. 62, 78. 
The remainder of the sentence may be compared with /. 1. 67 
and with Il. 5 and 12 of the inseription itself. 


ILL. 


SIAOMONIAL 
PiroTrovias 


AQN 


TIAPAMON 
ANPOOE SY 


The above inscription is cut in a wreath 0.14 m. in diameter, in 


= 
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style like No. 19 on pl. xu of Am. Jour. Arcu. 1890. The 
wreath is close to the top of the stone, which is of fine Pentelic 
marble, 0.505 m. high, 0.415 m. broad, and 0.45 m. from front to 
back. The letters average 0.008 m. high, and all the lines but 
the second are crowded by the wreath. The stone is / situ in 
one of the western rooms of the gymnasium at Eretria. The 
inscription is of about the same period as Nos. [ and II. 

®.dorovia is a word which occurs not infrequently in inserip- 
tions dealing with gymnastic and ephebiec affairs.” The idea it 
conveys is the abstraction of the quality expressed by the adjective 
Which the lexicographers detine as orovédaios, 
or “industrious,” “ diligent.” The Samian inscription, Drrren- 
BERGER, STG. No. 396, is a list of awards for excellence in certain 
things: «ataradrns, axovtiov, ToEov, Ouvpeawayla, 
vos, diavros, eveEia, didotrovia, AMoBoros. These 
divide themselves into purely warlike and athletic contests, on 
the one hand, and on the other are eveE(a, and 
The first signifies general bodily excellence,® the second good 
order, general deportment, and @iAovovia diligence in the required 
work. It must refer to a period of some length, which would per- 
haps correspond to a school-year. The genitive (of cause) is not 
elsewhere found alone in such inscriptions, so far as we have been 
able to discover. The dative is used at times with é/ to express 
this, e. g., CTG. 2384), or the genitive with €vexa, e. y., CIA. 
1345, 1358, and in C/G. 2873 the nominative is used of the cause. 
maiéwv reters to the class to whom the competition was open: it 
was a contest where boys were concerned, not ephebor. 

The two remaining words are somewhat of a puzzle in the 
relation they express to the two words preceding them. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory rendering is “ Paramonos, son of Dorotheos, 
for diligence among the boys”—received the award. The 
award being made, the fact was engraved on a stone within a 
wreath and set up in the gymnasium. Did anything stand on 
the stone? Its top is smooth, not adapted to receive another 
stone above it. If the other extended over the edge, the inserip- 

* Cf. DirTENBERGER, SIG. No. 246, ll. 39, 71, 83, and the ephebie inscriptions 
from Athens: also DEMOSTHENES LXI. 26. 

* Cf. note on 1. 7 of Inser. I, 
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tion would scarcely be seen, it was so close to the top of the 
stone, and the stone itself was so low. There are no traces of 
dowels or the like which fastened an object to it. If anything 
were put on it as a base, that something must have been remov- 
able at pleasure. Perhaps the prize which was awarded to 
Paramonos was dedicated by him and set on this stone in the 
gymnasium as a monument of his diligence. 
IV. 
HO HPIHSKAAAI NM. ‘Hynpins 

This grave-sfele is of native stone, 0.53 m. by 0.42 m., and was 
found built into the north wall of the room west of that contain- 
ing the basins in the gymnasium which was mentioned as the find- 
ing-place of Inscriptions I, II, III. The letters average 0.033 m. 
high, and are evenly though faintly eut. The o has branching 
and rather short top and bottom bars; the right-hand part of the 
« does not reach the level of either end of the vertical stroke; 
the » is smaller than the rest of the letters, and has nearly verti- 
eal sides. The inscription may be assigned to the fourth century. 

These two names are good instances of the Ionic dialect as it 
prevailed at Eretria. ‘Hynpis is the Eretrian form of the Ionic 
‘Hynoias. For the rhotacism, ef. Meyer, Griech. Gram.,? p. 228; 
BECHTEL., Tnschrifte n des ionischen Dialekts, p- 12; SmyrTu, Tonic 
Dialeet, § 331.” 

* The inscription containing a list of Eretrian proper names published by 
Tsountas in Eph. Arch. 1887, pp. 83-110 (cf STAUROPOULLOs in Eph. Arch. 1895, 
pp. 131-144) has the following cases of rhotacism: Kyguiplov 640; Krnplas 73 B, 
177 A, 224; Krnpiwvos 188C; KrnpiBiov 31 285; KrnpiSiddns 132 B; Krapixdeldov 

32.8; Avpavias3c, 348, 1610; Avpariov 151 B; Avpiijuov 177 C; Mvnpiuaxos 164¢; 
Mvnpuudxov 69 A, 140 a, 165 .¢; 151 c, 157 B, 219; "Ovnpivov 149 B, 152 
Tedepias 110 B, 1204; Tedepiov 109 B, 119 a, 1268, BauNnack, Studien 1. p. 299, 
adds Alpuridov 38 c, but Fick, Personennamen,? p. 4 a, takes this as Alpuridov and so 


excludes rhotacism. 

In the list of names in Eph. Arch., 2d series (1869), p. 320,No. 404y (—BECHTEL 
16¢) Mipyos occurs in |. 14, with which may be compared the form Mipywy on the 
lead tablets from Styra, BecHTEL, 19: 25, 71 (= Rogat, JGA. 372: 70,73). In 1. 
37 is - - jpermos, which TsounTAS (Eph. Arch. 1887, p. 110, note 2) reads Kripurmos, 
but WILHELM (i). 1892, p. 140, note 1) ‘Hy%permos. This name is found in the 
ephebe-list published by the last-named, 7b. p. 136, No. 7, 1. 20, ‘H-ynpermos ‘Hyn- 
plv[w]ov ; also 1. 24, "Ovjpysos. SravROPOULLOS (Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 144, No. m1, 1. 
20) reads differently from Wilhelm, ‘Hynpir[ix]Jov. 

WILHELM (Eph. Arch. 1892, p, 145, No. 22) published the name Tiunpln, and 
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Among the Eretrian proper names showing rhotacism K rnpéas 
and Tedepias most closely resemble ‘Hynpims as regards the place 
of the rhotacism, while ‘Hynpermos and ’Hynpin«os are words 
from the same root.” 

On the Ionic ending -ys in the nominative of the masculines 
of the a— declension, cf. Smytu § 415, 2, where examples are given. 
Five instances, four from Bechtel, will suffice here: No. 19, 56 
Kpitins; 19, 276 ZavOins; 19, 445 Lwoiys (all from Styra); 788 3 
laveavins, trom Thasos; and Athena, v. p. 354, No. 39, Aupavéns. 

The genitive Ka\Af@ may be compared with Xaipi@ (Eph. Arch. 
1887, p. 101, 1. 1228, 1258 from Eretria; Tavoaviw (Becuren, 
163:16) from Abdera; "Act (BrcuteL, 174c) from Chios. In 
general, vide Smyvu, op. c/t., $427, and cf. in Eph. 
Arch. 1895, p. 131, note on 16a. 


KAAAIMA XH. 


Grave-sfele on a roughly wrought slab of limestone, 0.50 m. 
high, 0.41 m. wide, 0.07 m. thick. Across the stone a band is 
cut, lower and smoother than the rest of the surface, to receive 
the inscription. The stone was found just north of the circular 
room in the gymnasium and very near the surface. The letters 
are 0.04 m. high and earefully cut, the ends of the strokes being 
gradually broadened. The limbs of the a, A, w# and » are slightly 
curved and impart a distinct grace to the letters. Probably it is 
from the third century. 


VI. 
QEOAOTH Geoddrn. 


Grave-stele on piece of roughly wrought marble, 0.73 m. 
x 0.35 m.x 0.15 m., built into the wall of a medieval tower on 
the islandof Hagia Triada, just off the eastern horn of the harbor 
of Eretria. The letters are about 0.04 m. high. 
STAUROPOULLOs, Athena, V, p. 554, No. 21, Tyunplran, No. 30, Avpavins. Krnpivos is 
found on another of the Styra tablets, BecHTEL, 19: 438, Kr#piAda is instanced in 
Am. Jour. Arch. 1891, p. 248, No. 7. 

TsounTAs (J. ¢.) corrected the reading Atpluayos of Eustratiades (Eph. Arch. 
1869, p. 319, No. 4048, 1. 40) to Aupiuaxos. 

Of. Fick’, p. 134f. 
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VII. 


AY TO 
T N 


Fragment of marble, 0.16 m. broad at the top and 0.17 m. 


high. Letters 0.015 m. to 0.018 m. in height. It was found in 
the gymnasium in the northeast corner of the room west of that 
containing the basins. 


VIIl. 


\\ 


On a marble moulding. Surface preserved measures 0.56 m. 
by 0.38 m. The letters are 0.02 m. high. Found in the doorway 
of the basin-room of the gymnasium with fragments of sculpture. 


IX. 


Fragment of moulding of coarse marble irregularly broken. 
Total height, 0.10m.; depth from front to back, 0.12 m.; inscribed 
face, 0.17 m. by 0.05 m.; letters, 0.02 m. high. Found near centre 


of canal which surrounds the orchestra in the theatre. 
STAMPED TILES. 


The following fragments of stamped tiles were all found in 


the gymnasium. 
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1. (a) EPETP Fragment measures about 0.10 m. by 
0.10 m. by 0.02 m. 
(b) EPET 
The height of letters of these three pieces is 0.016m. <All 
are from the same stamp, which reads ’Epetpréwr. 
AH. 
cP, 


ment is 0.30m. long. The stamp is an oval 0.085 m. by 
0.045 m., and the letters are 0.01 m. high. There is room at the 


2 The tile has original breadth 0.175 m., and the trag- 


right for another Jetter in each line (the surface is much worn). 
Proabably we should read 4 HM 
EPE 
3. Qh. Fragment 0.07 m. by 0.03 m.; letters 0.019 m. high. 
Probably the stamp was Ajjos (or 
Rurus B. Ricnarpson. 
T. W. 
Athens, February, 1896. 


51 For stamped tiles from Eretria, as previously found, cf. AM. Jour, ARCH. IX 
(1894), p. 340, note 10, and p. 342, note 19; also Eleventh Annual Report of the 
_lmerican School at Athens (1891-92), p- 40. 
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NOTES FROM CORINTH. 


New Haven, Conn., June 12, 1896. 

Eprror oF AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ArcHXOLOGY: My Dear Sir—I 
hand vou the following extracts from letters just received from Pro- 
fessors Richardson and Wheeler at Athens, under date of May Zi: 

“We have found the theatre, and have uncovered enough to be 
quite sure of it. It is badly broken up, but we have plain lines of 
ascending steps in three different places, converging to a point below. 
The steps are in some cases deeply worn by footprints. We cannot 
uncover the whole theatre this vear, since it lies ten or fifteen feet 
under ground. The importance of the discovery of the theatre lies of 
course in its being, as you will remember from Pausanias, the key to 
much of the topography of Corinth. We seem already near to a 
te niple in our work around the upper part of the carea, since we have 
found there some fifty more or less broken archaic terracotta figur- 
ines, apparently avathemata. One is complete, a female divinity, 
resembling Aphrodite rather than Athena, whose temple we should 
expect to find here, mpos TO Geatpw. ... 1 do not know that we could 
have asked for a more satisfactory close of our first campaign at 
Corinth than that which we now have. I have repeatedly said to 
myself and others in answer to the question, what form of success I 
would choose for this vear, ‘to find the theatre.” (R. B. R.) 

(From B. I. W.)) “The discovery of a magnificent Greek stoa or 
jrissageway or something of the kind, east of the temple, is also a bril- 
liant thing, and brings us certainly near to the agora. ... 1 am confi- 
dent that this is altogether the most important contribution made 
by any American excavations’ to archeological and topographical] 
knowledge. Up to date Corinth was a blank, so far as any knowledge 
of its topography was concerned. Now that a fixed point is estab- 
lished, Pausanias can be read with some hope of interpretation.” 

This is all which ssems suited to the JourNaL from these letters. 

J am very truly vours, 
T. D. Seymovr. 
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: NOTES FROM ITALY. 


EXPLORATION OF THE VOLSCIAN CITIES AND ANCIENT ROADS. 
—In connection with the work undertaken on behalf of the American 
School at Rome on the site of ancient Norba in the Volscian hills of 
Latium, I attempted to find the line of ancient pre-Roman roads which, 
it appears to me, must have connected Norba with the other cities of 
the Volscian hills. The roads leading out of the various gates of the 
city were ail well marked, and those which descended the mountain- 
side overlooking the Pontine plain could be traced to a considerable 
distance in various directions. Less than half-way down the mountain- 
side the road trifureated—one branch going northward toward Cora, 
and the other southward toward Letia; while a third branch went 
directly down to the plain to a pagus which occupied a site immedi- 
ately above the medieval town of Ninfa lying so picturesquely ruinous 
at the sources of the stream of that name at the foot of the hill of Norba. 
With the assistance of the engineer Cirilli, I first traced the road to 
Cora along the greater part of its extent, discovering in connection 
with it a number of constructions belonging to pryi and villas of the 
pre-Roman period. 

At Cora itself we drew up a plan of the Volscian city with its 
terraces, studied the pre-Roman arched bridge, called the Ponte della 
Catena, with its polygonal masonry at each end and its arch and piers 
of squared tufa. Beyond Cora were traces of further polygonal con- 
structions which indicate that the road proceeded further in that 
direction. I intend to investigate this, in order to ascertain whether 
the road went across the plain to Velitrae, or passed around the upper 
spur of the Volscian hills to Artena and Signia. 

At Cora itself we were able to locate the necropolis and to secure 
some objects from it dating from the early part of the vim century. 
As none of the necropoli of these Volscian cities had been located 
hitherto by archwologists, this fact is of importance, all the more that I 
have succeeded in acquiring the same certitude in the case of the 
necropoli of two other Volscian cities. The city-walls of Cora belong 
mostly to the second and third manners of the walls of Norba, and 
the steepness of the hill on which the city is built led to the con- 
struction of an unusually interesting series of high terraces connected 
by a winding road. 
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I then returned to Norba and started on a week’s tramp to dis- 
cover the ancient Volscian roads to the south, ending at Tarracina 
Anxur, and Fundi. I succeeded in tracing them along almost a con- 
tinuous line from Norba to Setia, then to Privernum, and finally to 
Tarracina=Anxur. The road which we followed passed along the 
mountain slope overlooking the Pontine plain, on a lower level than 
that between Norba and Cora, and, of course, it was even lower 
still in the gap toward Privernum and on part of the way to 
Tarracina where the plain had to be crossed or skirted. Both 
beyond Norba and toward Privernum we foand traces of a  see- 
ond internal road which connected Sezze (Setia) and Privernum 
with Norba, beside the road on the side of the plain. This second 
road, which I have not yet carefully investigated, was connected 
on reaching the plain of Privernum with a pagus and temple of 
considerable interest, built in the latest period of Volscian culture. 
It is to be noted that here and further toward the south the con- 
struction tends less to the polygonal and more to the rectangular 
system in courses. 

Among other things I reached the conclusion that the supposed 
site of ancient Privernum is in reality only the site of the Roman 
city built after the destruction of the Volscian city. The Volscian 
city must be sought elsewhere. This is not the place for giving my 
yrounds for this conclusion, which will appear in the detailed publica- 
tion in the Papers of the American School. 

A few general facts can be stated in regard to these ancient 
roads. The earliest section, especially around Norba, Cora and 
Setia, belongs to the early manner of construction, and can hardly be 
later than the vi or vit century B.c. The roads consist (1) ofa heavy 
and compact road-hed usually over six metres wide, of rabble which has 
hecome a hard concrete and can be removed in masses ; (2) of a lower 
retaining-wall of polygonal masonry varying greatly in height, rising 
at times toa height of four, or five, and even seven metres; (5) of an 
upper wall, marking the boundary on the rising side, which is often 
regarded as unnecessary; (4) of various lines of parallel polygonal 
walls both above and below the road-line. These are used especially 
in rocky places, where it is necessary to guard the road against the fall 
of material from above and from the undermining of the road-bed. 

It would appear as if, at a point about halfway between each city, 
a structure of considerable extent was projected from the road to 
overlook the plain, though whether for purposes of defence or not is 
uncertain. At intervals, by the side of or below the road, and even as 


fur down as the edge of the plain, there are groups of structures of the 
later polygonal style of the third and fourth manners, which evidently 
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correspond to the great development of agricultural interests at the 
time of the Volscian supremacy culminating in the sixth century B. c. 

I am at present continuing the survey of the roads and of all the 
ruins of the pre-Roman period between the cities. The work when 
completed will also include the ground-plans of the existing ruins on 
the sites of the Volscian cities themselves, and drawings of the walls, 
showing the various periods and styles of construction. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these plans, for its novelty, will be that of the 
group of polygonal structures on the promontory of Mt. Circeii, 
where I have been able to connect very clearly the plan of the 
ancient city of Circeii with its acropolis, which was, in most un- 
usual fashion, detached from it on an overhanging peak, and 
connected with it by a causeway. Then, on the highest peak, at 
an even greater distance from the ancient city was the original 
sanctuary, the so-called temple of Circe. 

NORBA.—EXpPLoRATION OF THE ANCIENT Crry.—<Attention was 
first called to the ancient city of Norba in 1829 by an article by 
Gerhard in the publications of the German Institute, illustrated with 
drawings by an architect named Knapp. This article was, however, 
written without much, if any, study of the site, and the plan was 
both inadequate and erroneous. Nine lithographic drawings (folio) 
of its walls and gates by Edward Dodwell were posthumously pub- 
lished (London) in 1834 without text. Since interest has been 
again aroused in the ancient cities of Latium which preceded Rome, 
and the theory has been advanced that in this entirely unexplored 
region can be found the solution of the problem of Early-Italian 
culture in so far as it was different from the Etruscan—Norba has 
been regarded (perhaps only during the last year or two) as the centre 
of any studies that might be undertaken in this matter. On my recom- 
mendation it was decided to make of Norba the centre of the School’s 
explorations in the field during its first year. As so much of the 
ruins of the ancient city remained above ground, the first step to be 
taken was a complete survey of all the existing ruins, in the hope 
that, after this was accomplished, the Ministry would be willing to 
allow us to complete this work by following under ground the lines of 
constructions and of streets which still remained to be traced. The 
work of the survey was intrusted to the engineer Cirilli, and very 
soon we became skilled in distinguishing the various periods of the 
constructions and the probable course taken by the wails under- 
ground, which we were often obliged to test by sinking surveying 
poles and by other means. In this way the plan of the city was 
traced as completely as was possible under these conditions. At 
present we still hope that our request for permission to carry on 
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the work by uncovering the hidden parts of the structures will not 
be denied us by the Ministry. 

The city shows one important fact. Its irregular oval shape, the 
position of its gates, and the irregular direction of its streets prove 
that here we have a civilization of a character totally different from 
that of the Etruseans, not only in its origin but continuing to differ 
in its historic development. It has no frace of the division into four 
regular sections by the cardo and the decumanus, a division which is 
so common among Italic prehistoric settlements, Etruscan cities, and 
Roman camps, as to become a cardinal point in the question of origin, 
being connected with the religious consecration of the city. This 
absence of the cardo and decumanus is confirmed as a general char- 
acteristic of the Latin and Volscian cities by an examination of the 
plans of Cora and Signia. _ 

The early date of the foundation of Norba is confirmed by a 
careful study of the successive periods of construction, the latest of 
which— setting aside the reconstruction of the temples—cannot be 
later than the fifth century. In fact it would be difficult to place 
the foundation of the city at a date later than the ninth century B. c. 


The circuit of the walls is complete and measures about three 
kilometres. It had three large gates and one small one, beside 
posterns. One gate is defended by a round tower, and the weak side 
of the wall, toward the hills, is defended at an angle by a bastion 
which still remains to a height of almost 50 feet. The walls were 
built in the first and second manners, and two sides were afterwards 
rebuilt in the third manner. 

As was so often the case in the primitive cities of Middle Italy, 
the wall-cireuit enclosed two hills. The larger hill was the acropolis, 
the smaller hill was the sacred centre with the two principal temples. 
There were, however, two other temples, one on the acropolis and 
the other on a point jutting out toward the Pontine plain. An 
immense open cistern, nearly a hundred feet square, was constructed 
on the slope of the acropolis-hill, and appears to have supplied the 
entire city with water, being connected by a network of passages 
with an interesting series of wells by means of which one can locate 
the position and estimate the size of the various houses, as well as 
determine in a measure the direction of the streets. It was possible 
also to determine, even without regular excavation, the position, direc- 
tion and character of several of the city streets. They were paved 
with slabs of medium size, according to the method afterwards 
adopted by the Romans, and were provided with a raised sidewalk 
on each side. The upper or main part of the city, which ran around 
the base of the two hills, appears to have been entirely re-modelled 
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and reconstructed during the third period. Until that time the 
natural outlines of the ground were probably left without much 
change; a large number of other ancient cities, as for example, 
Rusellae, never got beyond this stage. But at some period, perhaps 
in the seventh or sixth centuries—during what I regard as the third 
period—immense inner bastions were built to sustain broad artificial 
terraces, and the streets and lines of houses were then planned as they 
remained until the destruction of the city. It is evident from the 
few fragments remaining above ground that the temples at least were 
rebuilt in the fourth or even the third century B. c.; and all over the 
hill there are fragments of tiles and pottery of that period. It was in 
the year 82 8. c. that the city was besieged by the troops of Sylla, 
and, being betrayed, was set on fire by its inhabitants, who perished 
rather than surrender. After that it was not inhabited, though in 
imperial times a villa appears to have been erected at the base of the 
acropolis-hill. In Pliny’s time it was a ruin visited by curious 
travellers, and so it has remained ever since; two modern towns 
growing up in its vicinity, one below, named Ninfa, which was 
abandoned before the close of the Middle Ages, and the other on the 
opposite edge of the same mountain-spur as the ancient city, and 
perpetuating its name down to the present time in the form of Norma. 

CONCA=-SATRICUM.—About half-way between Porto d’Anzio 
(ancient Antium) and Velletri (ane. Velitrae) is a casale or farm 
called Conca. About here was placed the ancient city of Sarricum, 
which was captured by Coriolanus together with Longula, Pollusca 
and Corioli. In the xu century a medieval fortress was constructed, 
in part of the material of the ancient walls. The site has been 
studied. In fact, M. de la Blanchére, then a member of the French 
School at Rome, made a study of Conca which he published as a 
volume of the Biblioth?que des Ecoles Francaises Athénes et de Rome. 
During the past summer, M. Graillot, at present a member of the 
French School, again undertook a study of the ancient site. It 
was also visited in the autumn by Professor Helbig, on the invitation 
of the owner, Signor Mazzoleni, and at Helbig’s recommendation 
Count Tyszkiewicz, the well-known collector, agreed to join the 
proprietor in an excavation. The excavation was placed in charge 
of M. Graillot, but, at the beginning, an experienced excavator, who 
formerly had charge of the government excavations, in the Faliscan 
region, Francesco Mancinelli, was called to Conca, and he located more 
exactly the tombs of the necropoli and the site of the ancient city 
and temples. There appears to be some dispute as to priority of 
discovery of the exact location of the temple of Dea Matuta, which 
will later be mentioned, but into this question it is not my province 
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to enter. Mancinelli on his departure sent one of his experienced 
excavators to carry on the work under M. Graillot’s direction. 

The first discovery of importance was that of an_ interesting 
temple. As soon as this was known the Government Archeological 
Commission took part in its exploration, first by the sending of Sig. 
Pasqui and then by the intervention of Comm. Barnabei, head of the 
Department of Excavations at the Ministry, and Count Cozza, whose 
special studies in Etruscan architecture have made him the greatest 
living authority on this subject. Very soon a number of terra- 
cottas belonging to the decoration of the temple began to appear, 
especially antefixes. These belonged to several periods and showed 
the various stages of development and reconstruction of the temple 
from the beginning of the sixth century down to the close of the 
fourth century. Similar proofs of these vicissitudes came to light in 
excavating the structure itself, for the foundation-walls revealed the 
changes of ground-plan corresponding to the various reconstructions. 
The earliest period was that of the early “ Etruscan” temple of red 
tufa with the large wide cella; the next with a narrower cel/a of 
temporary construction, while a second temple of white tufa was 
being built. The most important change was, that the fourth 
reconstruction involved the change to a monumental peripteral temple 
with decorations on a superb scale. 

The style of the antefixes and gable-sculptures is purely Greek, 
but they are of terracotta, as was the Italian custom. ‘There are two 
heads belonging to a series of figures of the close of the sixth century 
(510-5.))) which are unsurpassel in Italy or Greece for the beauty 
and delicacy of their workmanship. 

The discovery is altozether one of the most important made in 
Italy of late years. It merits a full account in this Journal; con- 
sequently, I shall defer giving further details until the excavations 
have made further progress. They were stopped by order of the 
government after a few days’ work. The owner was allowed to 
proceed after a while. The Ministry decided to itself undertake the 
excavation on account of its importance. 

Many tombs are now being opened in the necropolis, and they 
date from the vit and vi centuries. They are especially remarkable 
for the large number of objects and pieces of amber. Two reports 
have thus far been published. One, by M. Graillot, entitled Le 
Temple de Conca, appeared in the Jan.—April No. of the Mélanges 
@ Archéologie et @ Histvirie of the French School in Rome: the other, 
by Comm. Barnabei and Count Cozza, appeared in the January 
number of the Notizie degli Scavi. The especial importance of these 


excavations of Satricum will be evident when we realize that they 
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are giving us for the first time important specimens of the art and 
industries current in the plain-cities of Latium during the first cen- 
turies after the foundation of Rome. 

NARCE (near Mazzano).—At and near a hill called Narce, close 
to the modern town of Mazzano, not far from Campagnano, in the 
centre of the Faliscan region, the discovery was made, some time 
since, of an early city and necropolis of the vi, vil, and succeeding 
centuries. Some account of this discovery is given in the govern- 
ment publication Museo Fulisco, in the series of the Acad. dei Lincei. 
The upper gallery in the Faliscan Museum at the Villa Giulia at 
tome is almost entirely filled with the results of the excavations 
made here, while a considerable part of the material has been sold. 
The latest excavations have been carried on, in different parts of the 
necropolis, by Sig. Benedetti and by Sig. Mancinelli. The tombs 
opened are well-tombs and trench-tombs of the 1x, vin, and vir cen- 
turies, and represent only the archaic period. Neither is there any 
trace of foreign importations. 

The greatest novelty brought out by Benedetti’s tombs has been 
the use in the earliest vases, especially in the Villanova cinerary 
urns, of a surface-decoration of lead. In the earliest examples the 
lead is put on-very irregularly and clumsily in narrow strips, forming 
swastikas: in later examples the lead appears to have been applied, 
more regularly, in a state of fusion. This ornamentation is so easily 
rubbed off in removing the dirt that it undoubtedly had existed on 
vases previously found without being noticed, having been cleaned 
off before coming into the hands of the archeologists. In one case 
the swastika on the top of the cover of a cinerary urn is formed not of 
bands but of flat balls of lead. 

The series of tombs of the earliest period excavated by Man- 
cinelli contained a number of important novelties. They give, in 
the first place, a more complete series, than was heretofore known, 
of cinerary urns illustrating the development of the Villanova type 
both in form and decoration. Then, what is entirely new, there are 
a number of the vase-supports in the form of double cones (under 
which the fire was built) which have caryatid figures both painted 
and in relief. One has a single row and another a double row of 
the figures in relief of extremely primitive workmanship. 

VULCI.—Some excavations were carried on at Vulei during 1895 by 
Sig. Mancinelli, on the property of Prince Torlonia. The excavator 
opened a number of tombs of different periods and styles—well- 
tombs, trench-tombs, and chamber-tombs. Two of the chamber- 
tonbs contained objects of interest. One had burials of two different 
periods, attested by the presence of both Corinthian and black-figured 
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vases. The second hada group of Corinthian vases as fine as any 
ever found in a single tomb in Italy. One was especially remarkable 
for its central zone of processional figures, and another for its gorgon- 
head, showing that although made undoubtedly in Greece, it was 
made for the Etruscan market and for the Etrusean ritual. These 
vases will be published and illustrated, as they have been secured 
for the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

BENEVENTUM.-—Casts oF THE ArcH OF TrAJAN.—As part of the 
work of the new American School in Rome it was decided to make 
moulds and casts of the sculptures of the triumphal arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum. This arch is in a better state of preservation than 
those in Rome. Its sculptures also are finer in style and more 
important as a series than any other. The _ processional frieze 
encircling all four sides of the monument under the cornice is unique. 

The permission of the Government was most graciously granted. 
The work was entrusted to the ablest moulder in Italy, Sig. Annibale 
Piernovelli, whose work of moulding the column of Marcus Aurelius 
for the German Institute last year was so successful. The expense of 
the work is met by subscriptions raised by the efforts of Professor 
Warren, temporary chairman, and Professors Hale and Frothingham, 
Directors of the School for the past year 

Sets of the casts are going to the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to the Art Institute of Chicago, and to the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Complete sets or single pieces will be 
supplied by the School to any institution. 

All the figured reliefs of the arch, except those which are 
duplicates or are very badly injured, will be moulded. These 
consist of (1) three rows each of four large reliefs; (2) two rows of 
four small reliefs ; (3) the frieze; (4) four colossal allegorical figures in 
the spandrils of the arch—all on the outside; (5) two large proces- 
sional reliefs of the same size and style as the famous ones of the 
arch of Titus, on the interior of the arch. 


The strong portraiture in some of the heads (especially those of 


Trajan himself) the ideal beauty of some of the figures (especially 
those of the gods and allegorical personages) show the hand not only 
of a remarkable artist, but of one who was undoubtedly a Greek. 

The work of moulding will be finished by the beginning of June. 
As there is no series of casts of monumental Roman sculpture in the 
market, even of an inferior character, these casts of the arch will be 
extremely valuable to all museums for historical illustration. 

A. L. Frormixncuam, Jr. 
Rome, May, 1896. 
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THE SPREAD OF WORKS OF GREEK ART THROUGHOUT EUROPE.— 
Mr. Artuur J. Evans delivered in Edinburgh the fourth of this year’s 
course of the Rhind lectures in archeology. The subject was: The Rise 
of Late Celtic Culture on the Continent, and its Miz-Hellenic Character. 

Mr. Evans said, besides the contact with the ancient Venetians 
referred to in the preceding lecture, the Celtic art was largely influ- 
enced by direct commercial intercourse with Greece. Finds of this 
period containing Greek vessels of sixth- and fifth-century fabric are 
scattered over a wide area from Central Eastern France to Moravia. 
Among the most characteristic of the objects thus imported are bronze 
tripods, hydrias, numerous beaked wine-vases or oenochoes, flat bowls 
of bronze like the preceding, and painted vases. These were orig- 
inally described by Dr. Lindenschmit and others as Etruscan, but 
their Greek origin was now in almost all cases authenticated, and 
bespeaks a very lively commerce with Hellenic lands. The gen- 
eral range of the finds tends to show that the bulk of these objects 
came by Adriatic routes. Some came from Corinthian and Cheladian 
workshops, others from Magna Graecia, and in the Roseninsel, in 
Bavaria, were found fragments of painted pottery which was probably 
derived from Tarentum. The greater part of these imported objects 
were found beside skeletons, often associated with remains of chariots. 

At Griichwy], in the Canton of Berne, was found under these condi- 
tions a hydria of sixth-century Greek fabric, and with it a late-Hall- 
statt sword, and in a contemporary deposit at La Garenne, in the 
Cote d’Or, a tripod similar to one found at Olympia. At Diirkheim, 
near Speyer, in the remains of a tumulus was found another tripod 
205 
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and bronze vessels of filth-century date, similar to one found at Vulei. 
Similar finds belonging to this period are specially frequent in the 
Valley of the Saar, and in these and kindred deposits we already begin 
to see the beginnings of indigenous Celtic imitations of some of the 
imported Greek models. In the barrows of the Marne and other 
cemeteries of Champagne we see imported oenochoes and painted 
vases associated with arms and ornaments of pronounced “ Late 
Celtic” character. Remarkable tonb-groups of the same class, 
belonging in this case to the fourth century, B. c., are seen in the bar- 
rows excavated at Wald-Algesheim, between the Saar and Nahe, and 
at Eygenbilsen, near Tongres. 

It thus appears that from the sixth century before our era onward 
there was a continual flow of Greek commerce into these East-Gaulish 
regions, exercising a modifying influence on the later Hallstatt culture, 
and contributing an important factor to the formation of the Late- 
Celtic art. About 400 zn. c., before the great Gaulish invasions, Gaulish 
swarms sacked Rome and occupied Northern Italy, and at the same 
time the Belgic tribes pushed westward to Britain, while others 
advanced to the Pyrenees and penetrated to Spain. Eastward the 
Danubian countries were overrun, Delphi plundered, and Celtic king- 
doms founded in Thrace, and, finally, in part of Asia Minor—the later 
Galatia. Nor was this all. Bodies of mercenaries took service with 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Carthaginians in Sicily, Central [taly, Macedon, 
and elsewhere. The position of the Celtic tribes became thus cosmo- 
politan, and we must be prepared to find traces of very various 
influences. The migration which turned a large part of North Italy 
into “ Cisalpine Gaul” has left its traces in cemeteries like that of 
Marzabotto, the counterpart of those of Champagne; and this settle- 
ment in the Po Valley greatly promoted the diffusion of Italian 
civilization among the Gauls. More to the east their Danubian exten- 
sion brought them into contact with a special Pontic or Greco-Scythian 
culture, offshoots of which, moreover, into Central Europe had been 
already illustrated by finds like that of Vettersfeld, in Silesia 

Mr. Evans suggested that it was through the intimate contact with 
the Pannonian and Illyrian tribes (which may have begun much 
earlier) that the Celtic craftsmen became acquainted with that survival 
of the spiral system of ornament of which the pure Hallstatt culture 
had preserved but little, but which, as had been already pointed out, 
is found in the Bosnian remains of the Early Iron-Age, and forms a 
distinguished feature of the Latest Bronze-Age of Hungary, which 
overlaps the Hallstatt Period in the Alps. | These spiraliform motives, 
which henceforth become an inseparable part of late-Celtic ornaments, 
may in this way be traced back by a lineal descent to the much earlier 
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spiral decoration of the Aegean countries, of which that of Mykenai 
itself was an offshoot. This system had been spread by the old course 
of the amber commerce to the Bronze-Age population of Scandinavia, 
by whom it seems to have been propagated in a limited degree to the 
Orkneys, Scotland, and Ireland. But this earlier wave had long been 
spent, and it was the Later-Celtic invaders who brought the Celtic spiral 
system back, as it still survived almost within the memory of man— 
in the decoration, for instance, of Highland pistols—to our islands. 
This was a later branch of the same parent trunk, but the question 
naturally arose: Where were its roots? In the Aegean Islands this 
spiral system went back to the third millennium before our era, and 
the lecturer himself had long suspected that this early European sys- 
tem fitted on to that of xu-dynasty Egypt, where the scarabs showed 
that the returning spiral decoration—in Egypt of very remote origin— 
attained its apogee. 

Mr. Evans had undertaken a journey to Krete—the natural link 
between the Aegean world and Egypt—partly owing to the belief that 
he would there find the “missing link,” in the shape of imported 
Egyptian models. This expectation has been fully realized. He 
found traces of a strong x1-dynasty influence (c. 2800 B. ¢.), and side 
by side with Egyptian scarabs indigenous Kretan sealstones copied 
from them, some with the returning spiral motive, as found elsewhere 
on Aegean sites. Mr. Evans ventured to consider this proof of the 
ultimate connection of the European spiral system, such as the Celts 
carried to its greatest perfection, with that of ancient Egypt to be 
absolute and final.—N. Y. Times, Jan. 10,96; from Edinb. Scotsman. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEILENOS-MYTH.—At the Feb. 5 meeting of 
the English Archeological Institute, Mr. TaLrourp ELy exhibited, and 
read a paper on, a terracotta figure found in Kypros by Major Ales- 
“a bearded Hercu- 
les......in a lion-skin.” Mr. Ely showed that this was incorrect, and 
that the figure was that of Seilenos, of a somewhat refined type. 
Seilenos was a favourite subject with artists of every kind. A cast 


sandro di Cesnola, and published in Salaminia as 


was shown of the unique tetradrachm of .2tna with the head of 
Seilenos. Mr. Ely traced the development of Seilenos from an inde- 
pendent Asiatic deity of flowing water (as on the Ficoroni cista) to the 
position of a drunken servant of Dionysos. As to outward form, the 
lowest type is the Papposeilenos. A nobler conception is found when 
Seilenos appears as the guardian of the infant Dionysos. Like other 
water-deities, Seilenos was gifted with wisdom and prophetic powers. 
To idyllic poetry he is what Teiresias is to tragedy and Kalchas to 
epic verse. Though sometimes confounded with Satyrs, he is dis- 
tinctly their superior, as in the Satyric drama and in the pageants of 
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the Ptolemies. His rugged features were well adapted for grylli and 
to ward off the evil eve. Like Pan, he formed an excellent foil for 
Eros and other types of youthful beauty so prevalent in later Greek 
art. Mr. Ely came to the conclusion that his terracotta represented 
an actor playing the part of Seilenos.—Athen., Feb. 29, "96. 

CARPETS SPREAD BEFORE THE SHRINES OF THE GODS.—At the 
November meeting of the Arch:eological Society of Berlin, Curtrus 
spoke of the most recent publications and said that Ussrine in his 
Midtgruppen paa Parthenonfrisen had come independently to the same 
conclusions which Redner laid before the society some time ago, and 
supported them by an instructive inscription from the Bull. de Corr. 
Hellén. (aut, p. 324), in which the dedication of a carpet and several 
seats to the Mother of the Gods at Chios is mentioned, so that no 
doubt remains that carpets were used to spread before the shrines of 
the gods.— BPW, 1896, No. 4. 

DATE OF THE POLITEIA OF ARISTOTLE.—M. Foucarr has turned 
to account an inscription of Rhamnous (Hpaxtixa of the Arch. Soc. of 
Athens, pub. in 1895, p. 15), the most ancient document in which 
mention is made of a kosmetes (middle of the Iv century), for the pur- 
pose of corroborating the reading xoopyryv in the Politeia of Aristotle 
(chap. xii). He has elsewhere cited arguments, taken from inscrip- 
tions of Oropos, for placing the drawing up of this work between 334 
and 332; the mention of the archon Kephisophon (329-8) is an addi- 
tion made after the publication of the book.—S. R. in RA, Oct. 95. 

THE THYMELE IN GREEK THEATRES.—In the October number of the 
Classical Review, Mr. A. B. Cook has a paper On the Thymele in Greek 
Theatres, which begins with the following sentence: “ Modern repro- 
ductions of the Greek drama have familiarized us with the appearance 
of a square altar to Dionysos mounted on steps and standing in the 
centre of a circular orchestra. This altar, customarily inscribed 
AIONYCOY, is spoken of as the @vzeAn. The orthodox further 
explain that in it we have a relic of the old dithyrambiec performance ; 
it carries us back—they say—to the seventh or sixth century B. ¢. 
when a chorus sang and danced round a rustic altar in honor of the 
vintage god.” The accuracy of this definition has already been 
questioned, and this paper is an attempt to clear up the question in so 
far as it relates to the cult of Dionysos. From the evidence of vases, 
altars, and other monuments the writer concludes: “ We shall not 
then be mistaken if we suppose that the normal service of Dionysos 
comprised an offering by fire on the Bopds, and an offering without 
fire on the tpare{a—both taking place in the visible presence of the 
god.” The writer shows how this evidence of temple-offerings throws 
light upon the arrangement of the theatre through the close analogy 
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of the theatre through the close analogy of the theatre to those of 
the temple in Dionysiac services. It appears that in the primitive 
Dionysiae service the thymele was a table upon which victims were 
cut up, and that the rustics who sang, or the actor who declaimed, did 
so standing on this table while the audience remained on the ground. 
The testimony of the text (especially that of Pollux) is confirmed by 
that of the vase-paintings, especially by Archaic Boeotian pottery dis- 
covered on the site of the Kabeirion at Thebes. These vases, and 
especially one in the British Museum, are caricatures of actual reli- 
gious services. The writer concludes: “(1) The early tpare{a resem- 
bled a stage; (2) the early rpare{a was used as a stage both by singers 
and by the actor. The inference is obvious—the early tpare{a was the 
early stage. This identification completes the analogy between the 
theatrical performance and the ordinary ritual of Dionysos. The 
latter postulated a cultus-statue with the customary @Opéda, viz. a 
Bwpos and a tpareLa. The former has now been shown to have com- 
plied with these conditions. The statue and the Bwpds stood in the 
orchestra; the rpdzeCa was none other than the stage.” The author 
goes on to investigate the relative position in the theatre of Aoyetov and 
OvpéeAn. The former being parallel to the tangent of the orchestral 
circle and the latter being somewhat doubtful, the orthodox view 
being that it occupied the central point of the circle. The evidence 
in regard to this opinion is very thoroughly discussed, and all the 
monumental evidence hitherto discovered is utilized. His conclusion 
is that in all probability in the middle of the fifth century, at least, 
the thymele stood almost immediately in front of a low stage with the 
statue of the god on one side—an arrangement corresponding to that 
employed in the regular ritual of Dionysos. As the stage step by 
step encroached upon the orchestra, the thymele, originally a separate 
block, became merged in the stage so as to project from it, and finally 
disappeared into it, so that the stage thenceforward appropriated its 
name and is known either as /ogeion or thymele, the transition being 
probably complete by the middle of the fourth century. 

THE GUITAR IN GREEK ART.—Stringed musical instruments are 
divided into two great categories. Those which, like the harp, are 
composed of a frame and sounding-box upon which are strung open 
strings to be struck by the fingers or by the plectrum; each vibrating 
throughout its entire length can give but one sound, always the 
same. In the other class, to which belong the lute, guitar and the 
violin, the sounding-board is surmounted by along neck. The strings, 
ordinarily few in number, are stretched from one end to the other. 
By pressing a string with a finger of the left hand against any point 
upon the neck, while striking it lower down with the right hand, one 
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can shorten the vibrations at will, and consequently produce sounds 
more or less high. Of these two classes of instruments, the first was 
by far the most well-known in antiquity: to it belonged the only 
really national musical instruments of Greece—the lyre and the 
kithara. The necked instruments are rarely referred to. They are 
included, however, in a variety of stringed instruments mentioned by 
Nikomachos (reign of Tiberius). Nikomachos, wrongly likening the 
monochord to the wdvdoupos, takes it as a type of a whole group of 
instruments founded upon the same principle, but which differed 
according to the number of strings. According to Pollux, the mono- 
chord (analogous to the modern rahab of Cairo) was used by the 
Arabs, while the zavdotpa, identical with the former ravdovpos of Niko- 
machos, was of Assyrian origin and had three strings. 

Another exotic instrument of this class, the oxuwdéayes had four 
strings. Concerning the ryx«tis of Sappho, the descriptions are contra- 
dictory ; certain texts make it resemble a harp and identify it with 
the magadis ; others give it only two strings. Whatever may have 
been the precise nature of these instruments, there is no doubt, accord- 
ing to the text of Nikomachos, that all or a greater part of them 
possessed a mechanism admitting an artificial shortening of the strings 


by means of finger-pressure, which alone allows a truly artistic use of 


such elementary instruments. 

All of those instruments, the names of which the ancient authors 
have handed down to us, are expressly qualified as barbarian inven- 
tions. This attribution is confirmed by Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, which show us that many instruments of this kind were in use 
throughout the Orient in most ancient times. It is evident, then, that 
they came thence to Greece by way of Pheenicia and Lydia. Well 
diffused through archaic art, they fell into discredit after the Medean 
wars, to come into favor again in the tv century B. ¢., and especially 
in the Alexandrian epoch. 

For the history of the introduction of these necked instruments into 
the Hellenic world, it would be interesting to note at what precise 
epoch they appeared, disappeared, and reappeared upon the figured 
monuments. In 1859 K. von Jan contested that classic art knew and 
represented instruments of this kind; but in 1881 Stephani, comment- 
ing on a silver patera found near Irbit, the central motive of which is 
a figure playing upon a lyre, refuted this aflirmation and enumerated 
ten reliefs of Roman sarcophagi upon which necked instruments were 
represented. M. von Jan contended that of all of these representa- 
tions not one was from Greece, and, at the same time, that the repub- 
lican epoch of Rome had not furnished a single example. 
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There are, however, three monuments all of Greek origin, all ante- 
rior to the Roman empire, which clearly represent instruments of this 
family. (1) The first figure is that of a muse from a triad of reliefs 
dliscovered by M. Fougéres at Mantineia in 1887. These reliefs are 
known to have decorated a base upon which stood a celebrated group 
by Praxiteles. Weare certainly in the presence of a work of the middle 
of the Iv century, and we see that in this epoch the pandoura was suffi- 
ciently in use and sufficiently in favor in Greece for a sculptor to make 
it an attribute of a muse at the same time with the national kithara, 
which is played by one of her sisters. The muse of Matineia, like all the 
analogous figures upon sarcophagi, presses the strings with the left 
hand and plays with her right. The instrument resembles a long 
spoon in its form and in the proportions of neck to bowl. The con- 
tours of the sounding-box are cut at sharp angles and not rounded off 
as in other specimens. (2) A second example is found in a terra- 
cotta figurine from Tanagra, recently acquired by the Louvre. This 
statuette is one of the most charming and graceful found in the Beo- 
tian necropolis. It is easily attributable to the epoch of Alexander. 
The young woman, or muse, is seated upon a rock; her attitude 
recalls that of the Mantineian muse. It is distinguished by the ele- 
vance of her toilet, the aristocratic form of the hands, and her exqui- 
site youthful grace. The instrument, lighter and shorter than in the 
relief, has the shape of an elongated pear; the handle is not separated 
from the sounding-box by a sharp angle, but by an elegant curve 
forming an insensible transition. The musician holds her pandowre 
horizontally after the fashion of the mandolin or guitar, and not 
inclined as does the Mantineian muse. (3) Another figurine from 
Myrina (recently acquired by the Louvre), a little Eros of playful 
movement but crude execution, is also represented with one of these 
instruments. The guitar, formed very like that of the statuette of 
Tanagara, appears heavy for the child who plays it. Contrary to the 
usage, he holds the instrument on his arm, the neck down, the bowl 
up, but it is still the right hand which touches the strings. This 
figurine, which must date from the second century B. ¢., is the only 
example known in Greco-Roman art of a guitar-playing Eros. 

The patera of Irbit, mentioned above, makes, it is true, an excep- 
tion. This gives us an Eros playing a guitar and seated upon a lion, 
but this object, as Stephani points out, is a Sassanian work. It is 
interesting to compare it with the figure from Myrina. Stephani has 
well said that the Persian artist is inspired by two motives frequent in 
Greek art—the lyricist Eros, and Eros on a lion: he has combined 
them and modified them to the custom of his countrymen in giving 
Eros a posture and an instrument with which they were familiar. 
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In all probability the three monuments here described are not the 
only representations of the guitar in Hellenic art. It would be 
remarkable if vase-paintings, principally archaic, did not offer an 
example. On the other hand, the reliefs upon Roman sarcophagi are 
little more than copies from originals of the Alexandrian epoch.— 
Turopore Rernacn, in REG, 1895, pp. 371-78. 

THE SUBJECT OF THE SO-CALLED ALEXANDER-SARCOPHAGUS.— 
Amongst the rich finds made in the necropolis of Sidon in 1887, the 
most magnificent is undoubtedly the highly decorated, polychromatic 
sarcophagus which has been known as the Alexander sarcophagus. 
The designation of this sarcophagus as that of Alexander the Great 
has not withstood criticism. The various subsequent hypotheses fall 
into two groups: according to some (Hamdy, Perrot, conditionally 
Winter) it belonged to a Macedonian general, such as Parmenion and 
Perdikkas; according to others (T. Reinach and Studniczka) it belonged 
to a Persian or Oriental great personage (according to Studniczka 
Abdalonymos, king of Sidon). These interpretations in like manner 
cannot withstand criticism. The subjects represented upon this sarco- 
phagus are The Battle of Alexander, The Lion-Hunt, The Panther- 
Hunt, two scenes of Warfare and a Murder. The fact that Alexander 
himself is represented in one of these reliefs and that the central figure 
appears alternately in Greek and Persian costume suggests that the 
sarcophagus belonged to one of the immediate followers of Alexander, 
of whom the most probable seems to be Laomedon of Mytilene, who 
immediately after Alexander’s death in 523 was satrap of Babylonia, 
Syria, and Pheenicia. In the scene representing The Battle of Alex- 
ander, Laomedon appears as the central figure, represented, as he well 
might have been, as the youthful companion of the king. In the 
Lion-Hunt, he is again the central figure in company with Alexander, 
and is clad in Persian costume. Inthe Panther-Hunt he again appears 
in Persian costume. Laomedon may well have engaged in such sport 
in the animal park of Sidon. In one of the pediments of the sarco- 
phagus is represented a murder-scene, which may be interpreted as 
that of Meleagros. Meleagros had been designated by Alexander as 
satrap for Phoenicia and Ceelesyria, and only by his death could Laom- 
edon secure the province. The two remaining scenes were scenes of 
warfare and treachery such as characterized the period. The rule of 
Iaomedon was a short one lasting only three years. In the same room 
with this sarcophagus were found three others, one of which may have 
been that of Laomedon’s wife, the other, as Hamdy has suggested, that 
of the regent Perdikkas and of his sister Atalante. It was appro- 
priate that Laomedon should be buried in Sidon. Though captured 
and carried to Karia his body was probably brought to Sidon by the 
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friend of Perdikkas (who was probably also Laomedon’s personal 
friend) Eumenes of Kardia. The sarcophagus of Laomedon, as we 
may now well call it, was probably made in Sidon itself in the year 
319 or 318 Bp. c. The other three sarcophagi appear to have been 
made in the same workshop.—W. Jupeicu in JAJ, 1895, pp. 165-82. 

TWO SEPULCHRAL LEKYTHOI.—PeERcyY GARDNER publishes in the 
JHS (vol. xv, p. 325) a lekythos from Eretria and a second from 
Athens, both recently acquired for the Ashmolean Museum. The 
peculiar feature of the first isa Winged Nike in place of the usual 
mourning woman. The second lekythos varies from the usual design 
in placing in the hands of the female figure a small bier containing 
the body of a dead child. 

AN ATHENIAN LEKYTHOS.—An Athenian /ekythos recently acquired 
by the British Museum is interesting in two aspects. First the design 
upon it illustrates the use to which such /ekythoi were put. We see a 
woman (apparently a mourner) carrying offerings for the dead. In her 
right hand is a funereal lekythos of the same shape as the one on 
which the design occurs. In her left hand is a basket of fruit and a 
colored sash to bind around the stele on the tomb. Secondly, is the 
inscription beside her IarpoxA(e) xaipe. On first thought one might 
suppose that the vase-painter must have intended to represent one of 
the women who, according to the //iad (x1x, 301), mourned ostensibly 
for Patroklos, each having her own sorrows. But the scene on the 
vase is of too ordinary a nature to justify such interpretation. However, 
the above lines from the Iliad became the basis of a Greek proverb, 
IlatpoxAos tpodaocrs, and it seems that this vase is a direct illustration of 
the proverb. The inscription is not placed on the stele, which besides 
would be in front of her were there one, but it is painted on a tablet 
hanging behind her and she turns toward it. The position of the 
hand stretched backward is contrary to the rule, which was to raise 
and stretch forward the hand. The drawing of the vase belongs to a 
late stage, the severe period. The lines are refined, the com position 
good, the drapery is rendered in fine lines, and the color is delicately 
applied.—A. 8. Murray, JH/S, 1895, p. 192. 

ATTIC VASE IN FORM OF A BUST OF ATHENA.—In the British Museum 
is an Attic vase of most finely carved workmanship which belongs to 
the class of vases greatly in vogue in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury, the front part of which is usually pressed in a mould and the 
back part colored and varnished like a red-figured vase of the period, 

The present instance is an aryballos in the form of a bust of Athena ; 
it is nearly intact, the only part broken away being the calix-form 
lip of the vase. It stands 2) cm. in height. The bust is cut off 
immediately below the lower base of the breasts and rests on a plinth 
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about 1 em. high, which is varnished back and front. It is modelled 
entirely in the round, but the back of both drapery and helmet are 
dlecorated with the patterns usual in this class of aryballos. The whole 
ofthe front part was covered with white engobe on which the colors 
and gilding were laid. The flesh and the helmet are left in this 
white. The necklace, aezis, and the hair, with the details of the 
helmet are picked out in gold. The lips are painted vermilion and 
the same color is used for the interior of the drapery. The eves were 
apparently painted blue where in nature they are white, but it was 
not possible to decide how the eve-ball was treated. The edge of the 
hollow of the eye is very clearly and sharply modelled. The head 
has a slight tendency downward and forward to the spectator’s leit, 


which reveals much more of the left side of the face and neck than of 


the right. The forms of the body are large and powerful, but the 
same careful modelling is seen here as in the face. The measurements 


correspond quite nearly to those which characterize the sculptures of 


the Attic School between the period of the Olympian sculptures and 


those of Polykleitos. It gives importance to the vase, over others of 


its class, that it could not possibly have been pressed from a mould, 
which is proved by the crispness of the modelling and by the under- 
cutting of part of the surface, but, most of all, by the treatment of the 
hair, which is treated like a mass of twisted snakes. The whole 
design is characteristic of the type of Athena in her helmet, though 
not in her warlike mood. The treatment of the hair referred to above 
is rarely found on female heads; the nearest analogy is perhaps the 
beautiful series of Syracusan coins which have been pointed out by 
Furtwaengler as of Attic Pheidian origin, and in spite of the Corinthian 
helmet there can be little doubt that the figure in question is a free 
rendering of one of the great Athenas of the Pheidian school, possibly 
of the Parthenos itself, made at Athens not later than 430 n. c. and 
offering in its coloring an illustration in miniature of the effect pro- 
duced by the chryselephantine method.—C. Surrn, JHS, 1895, p. 184. 

MENANDER.—As has been shown by G. Scharf (Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Lit., p. 888) and Bernoulli (Bild. beruhmter Griechen, p. 19) and Furt- 
waengler (.Veisterwerke, p. 552), Visconti’s designation of the Vatican 
statue as Menander is not only unproved but impossible. The true 
likeness of the poet of whom the sons of Praxiteles made a statue in 
the theatre of Dionysos (Lowy, No. 108) is rather preserved in the 
numerous copies of a fine, nervous, spirituelle head of Lysippian 
character, of which Bernoulli (Atvem. Ikon, I, p. 121 ff.) has already 
enumerated a dozen examples, the best of which is in the Chiara- 
monti Museum. To this list may be added several others. The finest 
reproduction is in Copenhagen (Jacobsen, Glypt. No. 1082) ; another 
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is in the museum at Corneto; and a third in the gymnasium at Corfu. 
The entire seated figure with uplifted head is freely reproduced in the 
well-known relief of the Lateran, Benndorf-Schiéne, No. 245, Hellbig 
657, Schreiber, Hellenist. Reliefbilder, Taf. 84.—BPW, 1895, p. 1627. 

TWO SCULPTURES OF THE SCHOOL OF PRAXITELES.—P. BrenKowsKI 
writes in the Revue Arch. (1895, p. 281): The collection of casts which 
Raphael Mengs has left to the Museum of Dresden preserves to us 
many works the originals of which have disappeared. One of them 
is reproduced for the first time to accompany this article. It is an 
ephebos of delicate forms the Satyric nature of whom is sufficiently 
characterized by the little horns on the forehead and the incipient tail. 
The type is evidently related to those of the Hermes of Praxiteles and 
the satyr dvazavonevos. The analysis confirms this first impression. 
The treatment of the figure is analogous to that of the Hermes; there 
are also resemblances in the attitude; the left arm was lower and the 
right elevated as in the Hermes. The satyr held probably a vase the 
contents of which he poured into a patera which he held in his left 
hand. Upon the left shoulder is knotted a cloak, like, for example, 
in the torso of the Palatine which is in the Louvre. The head recalls 
that of the satyr of the Capitol and that of the Hermes of Olympia ; it 
is in the nose, the form of the eyes, of the chin and the neck that the 
resemblance of this last figure is most plainly seen. The spirituelle 
arrangement of the locks entwined with ivy-berries carries out the 
same resemblance. The smiling expression, but one where the smile 
is suppressed, as it were, makes one think of that in Hermes. 

Certain differences seem, however, to prove that our statue is more 
recent than the Olympian. Although it has no support, the move- 
ment of the haunch is not less pronounced, the left arm being more 
lowered. The satyr advances the left leg a little touching the earth 
lightly with the foot. His attitude recalls then more that of the Hermes 
of the Uffizi which M. Furtwaengler considers as a replica of one of the 
last works of Praxiteles. The forms of the body are slenderer and yet 
softer than in that statue and resemble those of the satyr playing the 
flute. The flesh appears to have been treated in the original with 
charming grace; in this body, at once youthful and sensual, we see the 
double nature of the satyr, such as was the ideal of the first Hellenistic 
epoch. Whatever athletic qualities still remained in the Hermes of 
Olympia were here effaced under a modelling which softens the con- 
tours. We note here as particularly significant in this regard the 
indication of the muscles of the chest and sides, as well as the juncture 
of the chest and the stomach. On the other hand, in the satyr playing 
the flute the forms are still more effeminate and the flesh overbalances 
the muscles. Without insisting upon the essential differences of the 
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pose, we remark that the dimensions of the head of this statue show 
the influence of the canon of Lysippos, while in our statue the head 
still conforms to the canon of the Hermes. We may add that, in the 
satyr playing the flute, the nose a little retroussé and the rounded 
cheeks already foretell the rustic type of which there is not a trace in 
the Mengs satyr. It occupies then, in the point of attitude and the 
forms of the body, an intermediate place between the Hermes of 
Florence and the flute-player; in the point of expression of the face, 
it is intermediate between the last statue and the satyr in repose. We 
can attribute, consequently, the original to the Attic school of the sec- 
ond half of the rv century. I agree with M. Furtwaengler that the 
Hermes of Olympia belongs to the last period of the life of Praxiteles ; 
consequently it is not possible to attribute to this master the original of 
the statue of Dresden. The grace of the artist is easily recognized, but 
not his exalted conceptions. The forehead of the Mengs satyr is not so 
delicately marked and the cheeks are not so finely modeled as in the 
satyr in repose. The exaggerated movement of the haunch and the 
softness of the chest-lines conform to those found in the Hermes of 
the Belvedere, the prototype of which M. Furtwaengler has proposed 
to attribute to the sons of Praxiteles. It is to these artists also that we 
attribute the Mengs satyr, without attempting to establish a distine- 
tion between the I[pagiréAovs zaides. As M. Furtwaengler has shown, 
the date of the activity of these sculptors should be placed between 
330 and 290 B.c. The Mengs satyr, filled with the traditions of 
Praxiteles, belonged without doubt to the first period of their career, 
that is to say, about the year 330. The individuality of the sons of 
Praxiteles is most clearly manifest in the statue of the satyr playing 
the flute. It isa complete tranformation of the satyr dvaravopevos, where 
the crossing of the legs constitutes an entirely new character. The 
softness of the forms of the body contrasts with the relative rusticity of 
the features. The expression of the satyr, who appears to be delighted 
with the music he makes, has something of the sentimental; the 
limits between the great art and the genre are already passed. Between 
the earlier type of the satyr pouring from a vase and that of Dresden 
there is this essential difference, that our satyr appears to be uncon- 
scious of the act he is performing. Instead of sustaining the weight of 
his body upon the left leg, as the action demands, he rests upon the 
right leg. This appearance of “ distraction ” may establish the hypo- 
thesis that the Mengs satyr formed part of a group, possibly like that 
which Pausanius (I. 43. 5) describes as by Thymilos. I believe that 
there was a group of three personages of which Dionysos occupied the 
centre having on one side a satyr pouring and on the other an Eros. 
This seems to me to be proved by the mention of Dionysos at the 
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beginning of the quotation and the use of the significant word dépod. 
The date of Thymilos is entirely unknown, but the fact that Pausanias 
mentioned these statues immediately after the most celebrated work 
of Praxiteles, permits the belief that they belonged to his school. 

PRAXITELEAN STATUE IN THE LOUVRE.—A beautiful marble, full of 
Praxitelean grace, is a statue which was placed in the Louvre about 
two years ago and which M. Michon has made known to us (Mon. 
Piot). It represents a young boy, nude and standing, the left hand 
lying flat upon a eippus and sustaining the weight of the upper part 
of the body, the right arm half-bent behind his back, the head a little 
drooping as if from fatigue, in a general pose of lassitude which, far 
from being inelegant, gives value to all the charming suppleness of 
the youthful body. This may be a Narkissos or an Adonis, or a 
young ephebe at the gymnasium.—REG, vin, 424 

SCULPTURE FROM THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA AT SUNION.—A few 
years ago a marble head purporting to have been dug up in the 
neighborhood of the temple of Athena at Sunion was presented to the 
Museum at Oxford by Mr. Acland-Hood. It is clear that it had 
belonged to a figure of high relief. for the back of the head is very 
roughly worked. The marble is doubtless Parian and it is in excel- 
lent preservation. The style and school are not hard to determine. 
The manner of rendering the attitude and expression seem to indicate 
a time later than 400 B.c. The form of the eyes belongs rather to the 
fourth century than to the fifth. The three-quarter position of the 
head was a favorite one shortly before and after that date, as we 
know from the testimony of reliefs and coins. The form of the face, 
the arrangement of the hair, indicate an Attic school. The closest 
parallel to this girlish outline of face is found in the Mantinean basis- 
reliefs by Praxiteles. The same arrangement of the hair is visible in 
the case of Artemis on the coins of Orthagoreia in Macedon, 400-350 
B. c. There is considerable resemblance between this coin and the head 
in question. It is not difficult to supply a figure of Artemis hasten- 
ing forward in the chase or in conflict. At first the possibility that 
the figure was an Amazon might suggest itself, but the slender form 
of the face, the girlish fashion of the hair are far less suitable for an 
Amazon than for the girl-goddess. It is well known that in front of 
the pronaos of the temple of Athena at Sunion was a frieze of which 
several slabs still exist. The subjects are a Centauromachy, a Gigan- 
tomachy, and the Exploits of Theseus. These, however, are in a 
deplorable state of preservation. If we compare the above monu- 
ments in detail with the head in question we find a striking simili- 
tude. The material of both is of large-grained Parian marble. Both 
are of high relief attached by the back only to the background. The 
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scale, too, is of exact proportionment. In style and period both are 
severe though not archaic, and would be assigned to a period not 
later than the middle of the fifth century. The subject of a part of 
the frieze at Sunion is a Gigantomachy. The figure of Athena can be 
clearly made out. Our head then, if it really belong to a running 
Artemis, will suit the frieze perfectly so far as the subject goes. The 
main difficulties in the way of assignment are: first, the slight difficulty 
as to date; and second, the fact that the head is admirably preserved, 
while the remains of the frieze are in a deplorable condition. It might be 
possible that the head was broken off and buried in the soil long ago, 
while the others were still exposed to the weather. It is safe to say that, 
if it does not belong to the Sunion sculptures, the fortuitous coinci- 
dence of resemblance between it and them in material, relief, scale 
and subject are most surprising. —Prrcy GarpNer, JHS, 1895, p. 188. 

TIMOTHEOS.—The sculptures of the temple of Asklepios at Epi- 
dauros, which the excavations of M. Kabbadias have brought to light, 
have the great advantage of being not anonymous, but making known 
to us authentic works of Timotheos, an artist whom we have thus far 
known only from the texts. Henceforth, we may identify other works 
of this sculptor, not yet recognized. Thus, M. Winter, having com- 
pared a Leda, of which there exist numerous replicas (the best is at 
the Museum of the Capitol), with one of the Nereids which decorate 
the akroteria of the temple at Epidauros, proposes to attribute to 
Timotheos the creation of this type of Leda. This hypothesis is all 
the more interesting from the fact that it was from this Leda that 
Leochares, pupil of Timotheos, must have conceived the idea of his 
famous Ganymedes.— REG, vin, 425. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON ENGRAVED STONES.— M. Lr BLanr presented to the 
Académie des inscriptions the introduction of a memoire entitled: 720 
inscriptions de pierres gravées inédites ou peu connues, He recalled the 
importance in daily life attaching to the gems with which the ancients 
ornamented their rings. Their stamp served to validate testaments, 
contracts, deeds of justice, to seal the objects which were to remain 
intact. The inscriptions engraved on a great number of them are of 
two kinds. We read sometimes the name of the possessor, or wishes 


for happiness and long life, or words of affection addressed to a 
beloved person. Some among them proclaimed the power of the 
gods, or recalled the ideas of the Epicurean philosophy. A large 
series of these gems bore amorous legends. By the subjects of good 
augury which they represented, as well as by their inscriptions, others 
became for the ancients talismans of high value. Many of the stones 
brought together by M. Le Blant (none of which are in special collec- 
tions) were acquired by him in his travels, or were brought to light 
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by him in the Museum of the Vatican or in the Cabinet des médailles, 
also from dealers in antiquities, private collections, manuscript docu- 
ments, and catalogues drawn up from the sixteenth century down to 
the present time.-— RC, sitting of March 20, ’96. 

THE AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE SPIRAL COLUMN. — The spiral col- 
umn, which plays such an important role in Medieval and Renais- 
sance architecture, is of great antiquity. On Mykenwan gems is fre- 
quently figured the date-palm, the trunk of which is represented 
in spiral form. Upon the gem published by Tsountas in Mykenai (pl. 
v, fig. 6) is represented a column of Mykenzan character, on either 
side of which stand two griffins. In the court of the Museum of 
Mykenai also there is a portion of a spiral column. At Athens in the 
lowest layers of the Acropolis destroyed by the Persians were discovered 
two drums of a spiral column made of poros and covered with stucco. 
In front of the Museum of the Acropolis, there is a much later marble 
column of spiral character with arrises between the channelings. At 
Delphi also there is a spiral column of small dimensions which served 
as the base of a votive-offering. The bronze serpent-column of the 
Plataian votive-offering may be added to this series. In the earlier 
examples from Mykenai and Athens the spirals are convex and 
separated by incised lines. The later columns show the reversed pro- 
cess of channeled spirals separated by flat arrises. The origin of this 
form seems to be the palm-tree, the clearest example of which is seen in 
a mirror-handleofa palm-branch with radiating branches above (Tsoun- 
tas, Mykenai, pl. v1, No. 1).—Cur. BELGER, Arch. Anzeig., 1895, p. 15. 

A VANISHED ANCIENT GABLE.—As the Madrid puteal furnishes 
the classical example for the restoration of the Parthenon gable, so we 
may see in the famous Talos vase in the Jatta collection all the ele- 
ments of a gable-composition. In the centre is the figure of Talos 
captured by the Dioskouri. On one side is the Medeia: the figure . 
which, ina gable-composition, we should expect to find balancing 
this would be Athena. In the Talos vase she has been transferred to 
the other side of the vase. The corner figures, with but slight changes 
for a gable-com position, are the Argonauts on the one side and Posei- 
don and Amphitrite on the other. The dolphin near the ship of the 
Argonauts may have appeared as an angle figure in the gable ; and in 
the corresponding position in the opposite angle may be fancied a sea- 
monster near Poseidon and his spouse. That this composition repre- 


sents the story of Talos there can be no doubt, since the names are 
inscribed above the figures. That it is derived from a gable-composi- 
tion seems probable from the nature ofthe central group and from the . 
balance and pose of the remaining figures. It seems highly probable 
that a gable of this character may have existed in Attika, since many 
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correspondences may be pointed out between this composition and 
the gable-sculptures of the Parthenon. Is it too much to suppose that 
such a composition was once contained in a western gable of the 
so-called Theseion? This temple is now generally recognized as the 
Hephaisteion, where Athena and Hephaistos were worshipped in 
common. In the eastern gable may have been represented the birth 
of Erichthonios, their son, and in the western the triumph of Athena 
over Hephaistos in which her supporters overpower Talos, who was 
created by the god of fire. This vanished gable seems to have been 
of some importance, since it appears to have exerted an influence upon 
the gable of the Lokroi Epizephyrioi.—J. Six, ZBK, 1896. p. 124. 

THE TIARA OF SAITAPHARNES AT THE LOUVRE. — The tiara of 
Saitapharnes (purchased last week by the Louvre) was exhibited in 
the Jewel Room on Tuesday. This magnificent example of the art of 
the Greek goldsmith is conical in form, being twenty-two centimetres 
high and eighteen cm. in diameter at the base. The ornamentation is 
divided into seven bands, the most important one containing repre- 
sentations in basrelief (repouss¢) of the wrath of Achilles from the liad. 
The subject represented is Achilles seated in a chair; richly orna- 
mented cups are at his feet; behind the chair stand two attendants. 
Ulysses brings Briseis to the offended hero, who turns away, looking 
towards Pheenix, who is apparently interceding for the Greeks. Other 
female captives, richly attired, attend Briseis and Ulysses. These are 
followed by four horses led by a slave, and are doubtless intended, 
along with the captives and the gold vases, as a present from Agamem- 
non to propitiate the wrath of Achilles. Spaces divide the various 
groups. Another series represent Patrocles on his funeral pyre, at the 
foot of which are seen expiatory victims, captive Trojans, war-horses, 
dogs, and a bull. Agamemnon pours a libation; at the other side of 
the pyre Achilles raises his hand with a supplicating gesture. The 
winds, represented by two winged genii, descend from above to fire the 
pile. This important band occupies the central portion of the tiara ; 
below it is a smaller one, which appears to symbolize the country of 
the Sevthian king Saitapharnes. It contains hunting-scenes, figures 
of birds, beasts, and an allegory of Arimaspes on horseback piercing a 
griffin with his lance. The figures inthis band are much smaller than 
in the one above; they are placed beneath branches of a vine, with 
intermingled leaves and bunches of grapes. The lower band is com- 
posed of palmettes, and another band of palmettes of different design 
is above the Homeri*+ groups; then there comes a band of acanthus- 
scroll in open work, another of imbrications, again another of scroll in 
open work, the summit being a coiled snake. Below the principal 
figures is the legend: ‘H BovAy xai 6 péyav 
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kai dvixytov Xataddapvyv. This is inscribed on a representation of a 
wall with crenellated towers, probably intended for the walls of Olbia. 
The art is that of the end of the fourth century B.c. The composition 
of bands is admirably planned and the ornamentation beautifully 
executed. The various scenes display strong dramatic action. Possibly 
the gestures savour somewhat of the theatre, and the forms are more 
round and heavy than would be found in the art of the preceding 
century. Altogether, however, it is a superb work, and the Louvre is 
to be heartily congratulated on the acquisition.—Athen., April 11, 96, 
GREEK JURIDICAL INSCRIPTIONS.’ — The authors of the present 
fasciculus have waited before publishing it for the appearance of the 
Iscrizioni arcaiche Cretesi of M. Comparetti. This voluntary delay has 
allowed them to form a sort of Corpus of all the epigraphic texts which 
concern the private law of Krete ; and to add to the great law of Gortyna 
(1) a second law which treats “ of the reparation of damages caused by 
animals, serfs and servants;” (2) some acts “ relating to the contract 
of emphyteusis, to regulating the rights of taking water for irrigation, 
and to enfranchisement.” The collection gives at the close three judg- 
ments from Epidauros of small importance. The Addenda complete 
or rectify, in points of detail, the three fasciculi already edited. I would 
call special attention to (1) the find of mortgage-inscriptions recently 
discovered in Attika; (2) the translation of five lines of theiepa cvyypady 
from Delos; (3) the commentary on a lease-contract from Minoa of 
Amorgos, according to the more correct text of M. Homolle (BCH, 
XVI, p. 276); finally, several variants introduced into the interpretation 
of a loan-contract from Orchomenos. The well-developed index con- 
tains a veritable lexicon of the juridical terms employed throughout 
the entire work. This third fasciculus is worthy of the same eulogy as 
the two preceding ones. Looking only at the law of Gortyna, it may 
be affirmed that the new edition renders almost entirely useless those 
which have preceded it, abroad as well as in France. The authors of 
the Recueil have drawn a picture of the whole of the civil institutions of 
Gortyna and of Krete. In the first part, they determine the condition 
of the freeman and the character of the social groups (éraipia pvAy 
otaptos éxxAyoia) to which he belongs; they do the same for the 
axéraipo half-citizens, excluded from the éra:pia: and deprived of polit- 
ical rights), for the Foées (serfs) and for the slaves. They then 
enumerate the persons who are charged with the administration of jus- 
tice (xédopo., dcaryrai, and and they describe in detail the 
customary proceeding. They seek finally to fix the approximate date 
1 Recueil des inscriptions juridiques grecques ; texte, traduction et commentaire 
par R. Dareste, HavussouLLier, et TH. Retnacu. Fas. III. Paris, Leroux, 1894, 
gr. in-8, pp. 582; price 7 fr., 50c. 
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of this co.le, which they refuse to place “ earlier than the middle of the 
fifth century B.c.” In the second part they examine the code itself, 
and draw from it all the indications which it furnishes us with regard 
to the private law of Gortyna. Two inferences are to be drawn, accord- 
ing to them, from this analysis: I. the law of Gortyna is not a com- 
plete code of civil laws. First, because many things are more or less 
passed over in silence; and, besides, it is evident that “the work of 
the legislator consisted only in additions and corrections: ancient 
custom continues to form the basis of the law, into the iramework of 
which were inserted new dispositions, and of this framework we get 
but a glimpse of the outlines;” so much so that our law is “buta 
novel or rather a collection of novels, which is superposed upon 
a legislation already ancient and considerable.” IL. This reform 
appears to have been conceived “ in a spirit of progress and of human- 
ity.” Even the old institutions which they did not dare to abolish 
“have received palliations of detail, often more benevolent than logical.” 
Though there still remain many marks of antiquity and of severity, 
“the general impression is that of a society in process of transforma- 
tion where the State is beginning to become conscious of its rights 
and of its mission as a protector of the small, the weak, the incapable.” 
In the preface, the authors announced the design of publishing 
later a second recueil which will bring together “ the acts of enfranchise- 
ment, donations and wills, sales, decisions in arbitration, and criminal 
judgments.” If this wish be accomplished, they will have the merit 
of attaching their name to the finest work upon Hellenic law which 
has appeared up to this time.—Pavun Guiravp, in RC, 1895, No. 49. 
CORPUS OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURE.'—All those who occupy them- 
selves with the history of antique sculpture have had occasion to 
deplore the absence of a Corpus statuarum. This gap will not be filled 


in a day or even in a half-century. The materials, scattered every- 
where, are so numerous and often so difficult of access that one can- 
not foresee in the near future the possibility of drawing up even an 
inventory of them. The Academy of Berlin has, it is true, conceived 
the project of a Corpus of antique monuments, and has begun to put it 
into execution by its series of publications (Etruscan mirrors by Ger- 
hard, Etruscan urns by Korte, Alexandrian basreliefs by Schreiber, 
sarcophagi by Robert, Attic sepulchral basreliets by Conze, terracottas 
by Kekulé, Rohden, ete.). But the Academy has done nothing as yet 
for statues, other than to entrust M. Michaelis, the most competent 
man in Europe in this field, to study the history of the great Italian 


1P. Arnot et W. AMELUNG. Photographische Einzelaufnahmen antiker 


Seulpturen. Munich, Bruckmann, 1893-1895, 
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collections. This preparatory work, the utility of which has been 
shown by some fine articles published in the Jahrbuch is far from being 
completed; and for the collections of antiquities outside of Italy, an 
historical study of them has hardly been commenced. The only 
former attempt at a Corpus, that of Clarac, serves and may still 
serve as a repertory for about three thousand mqnuments,’ but the 
only Corpus of to-day worthy of the name would be a collection of 
phototypes or heliogravures. In estimating at ten thousand, which is 
small, the number of monuments which would have their place in a 
Corpus statuarum (marble, stone and metal only) and at 100 franes, at 
least, the sum required for suitably reproducing each one of them, it 
would be necessary to put a million at the service of the editors of the 
Corpus. It is difficult to see how such a sum could be found. Pro- 
fessional photographers, almost without exception, have not photo- 
graphed entire collections but only well-known pieces the sale of which 
is assured. M. Arndt conceived the courageous idea of substituting 
himself for these photographers, and of completing their work. Travel- 
ling from museum to museum, forcing the doors of the amateurs and 
even of the merchants, he forms collections of plates and distributes 
the prints to the public at the rate of five hundred a year. In prin- 
ciple, he rejects only that which is absolutely without value or already 
known through the photographs of commerce. When the statue has 
an antique head, he makes one or several plates from the head ; when 
the work appears to him very important, he uses a plate of larger 
dimensions. I would add that the 578 photographs which have 
already appeared, with a text in which have collaborated MM. Ame- 
lung, Bulle and Hauser, cost (for the subscribers) 240 marks, and that 
each print may be acquired separately at a price varying from 50 
pfennig toa mark. At present there are thirty subscribers, of whom 
two are from France. That will almost suffice, it appears, to cover the 
expense of the enterprise, to which M. Amelung and his collaborators 
have devoted themselves without remuneration. 

The museums studied up to the present time are those of Verona, 
Mantua, Vicenza, Catajo, Parma, Brescia, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Wor- 
litz, Naples, Sorrento, Palermo, Taormina, etc., comprising among them 
many private collections. As to the quality of the photographs, I 
have little to say, except that good prints are rare, and that there are 
some very poor ones among them, but all, without exception, can be 
made useful for study. The text is very unequal. Very sober in the 

2The Repertoire des statues which I have in preparation will contain outlines 
of about seven thousand statues and statuettes, in two volumes ; the first will repro- 
duce the useful plates of Clarac. But this Repertoire, the publication of which is 
near at hand, has not the ambition to be a Corpus. 
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first number, it becomes too abundant in the third. The authors are 
fully acquainted with certain museums and the collections accessible 
to photography, which permits them often to draw up precious lists of 
replicas, but they are sometimes less familiar with current biblio- 
graphy.—Satomon Reracnu in RC, 1895, No. 51. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE PELOPONNESOS AND THE GREEK iSLANDS.—The 
following is the programme for the excursions made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dérpfeld in the spring of 1896. 

1. Excursions in the Peloponnesos: April 14-29: Korinth and Nau- 
plia; Tiryns and the Heraion near Argos; Mykenai; Epidauros; 
Argos and Tripolis; Mantineia and Tegea; Megalopolis ; Lykosoura ; 
Temple at Bassae; Lepreon and Samikon ; Olympia (4 days) ; Patras ; 
Delphi. 

2. Excursions in the Greek Islands: May 6-14: Aigina and Poros; 


Delos and Mykonos; Sounion and Thorikos; Rhamnous and Mara- 
thon; Oropos and Eretria; Thermopylai; Samothrake ; Troja.— Arch. 
Anz. 1895, 4. 

PUBLICATION OF GREEK VASES.—J. M. Dent & Co. have under- 
taken the publication of Mr. Henry WALLIs’s new drawings of Greek 
Vases, notably the white Athenian Lekythoi, in a series of twelve plates 
in color, copied from typical specimens, together with about twenty 
illustrations in the descriptive text. The whole will form a handsome 
oblong book rather larger than imperial quarto.—Acad., Dee. 14, ’95. 

CASTS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURES.—The Arch. Anzeiger (1895, pp. 227- 
231) publishes a list of 112 plaster-casts furnished by the National 
Museum at Athens. The same number of the Anzeiger publishes a 
list of four casts furnished by the Hellenikos Syllogos at Kandia in 
Krete, and three from the collection of antiquities in Erbach. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHS.—An initial list of archzeological photographs, 
for sale at the German Institute at Athens, appeared in 1891 (Arch. Anz., 
1891, p.74). We now have the contiiuation, including monuments of 
Attika, Athens, Peiraieus, Eleusis, Salamis, Rhamnous, Oropos, Boiotia, 
Peloponnesos, Korinthos, Sikyon, Argos, Tiryns, Mykenai, Epidauros, 
Megalopolis, Phigalia, Olympia, Messene, Aigina, Keos, Eretria, Delos, 
Mykonos, Syra, Paros, Samos, etc., Rhodos, Samothrake, the Troad, 
Magnesia on the Maiandros, Neandreia (Archaeol. Anz., 1895, pp. 55-69). 
—R. 8. in RA, Oct. 95. 

AICOSTHENA. —“ The remoteness of this town from ordinary 
routes has preserved for us a Greek fortified town in better condition 
and greater completeness than any other, not even excepting Messene:” 
thus writes E. F. Benson, who has published a study of the town in 
JHS, vol. xv (pp. 314-24). Aigosthena was in Megaris, on the borders 
of Boiotia: it was the cradle of the worship of Melampous. The town 
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was divided into two parts, the acropolis, defended on all sides by ¢ 
line of walls with eight towers, and the lower town fortified on the 
north, from the acropolis down to the sea, by a similar line, still 
remaining in good condition. Two of the towers are in excellent pre- 
servation, one of them probably the finest existing specimen of 
Greek fortification-work. The style of building in both the acro- 
polis and the long wall is the same. The towers in both cases 
are of quadrangular square-cut stones, averaging a metre in length 
and a half-metre in height and breadth. The lower courses of the 
walls that join these towers are largely built in the “ fourth-cen- 
tury polygonal” style. Other scattered pieces of polygonal work 
occur here and there. The materials are a hard limestone of the dis- 
trict, and a less durable conglomerate rock. Outside the town several 
tentative holes were dug in the four cemeteries which lie to the north 
of the town and two to the south. We came upon a whole series of 
small seated terracotta figures which give the development of the 
ordinary seated goddess-figure that has been found in such num- 
bers throughout Greece. These figurines may be divided into three 
types. (1) In the earliest the figure is a mere mask, very thin, and 
presenting no attempt at modelling or even at showing the limbs. 
The features are just indicated; the head-dress is the polos or the 
simple stephane: (2) the next type shows the figure solid, and there 
are attempts at modelling the arms and hands: (3) the third and 
latest type shows the ordinary seated figure made in one piece, of 
which such numbers were found in the excavation of the acropolis at 
Athens. Earlier than any of these three types were a number of 
small idols from one to two inches high, of which we found about ten. 
They were merely little sticks of clay, pinched to indicate the nose, 
and the hands hanging by the sides. They compare interestingly with 
the stone idols from Amorgos, with which the shops in Athens were 
flooded in 1893. There were many fragments of pottery of all styles 
from early Dipylon down to red-figured. Man-headed birds, rosettes, 
and stars formed the chief ornaments, on the earliest of these. The 
red-figured fragments were remarkable in technique. Finally, we came 
upon a fourth-century statuette (18 inches high) of Kore carrying 
torches. These finds were all loose in the earth and mixed together : 
they lay by the side of a late-Roman wall which belonged to a Roman 
villa which was built over a Greek cemetery. These fragments of early 
figures and vases, together with the early polygonal wall and rough- 
cave masonry show that there had been here a settlement of great 
antiquity. 

APHIDNA.—A tumulus, opened by M.8.Wipe at Aphidna contained 
several Mykenzan tombs, with vases and gold ornaments; there were 
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also skeletons, one of which was of colossal size. Other tumuli have 
been excavated by the Ephoros at Brauron and at Markopuolo (deme 
of Prasiai). (Athen., 1895, u, p. 168.) M. Myres has ascertained that 
the galgals of Kara, at the foot of mount Hymettos, were not sepulchral, 
but were simply composed of stones which had been cleared out of 
the fields.—S. R. in RA, Oct, ’95. 

ATHENS.—RECENT GERMAN DISCOVERIES.—The work carried on 
during late years by the German archeologists at Athens, in the region 
comprised between the Akropolis, the Areopagos and the Pnyx appears 
to havegiven results of capital importance forthe topography of ancient 
Athens. The discovery of the Enneakrounos has been confirmed by a 
second discovery, an indispensable corollary of the first: M. Dorpfeld 
has found the subterranean aqueduct which carried water to the reser- 
voir; it is a regular tunnel cut in the rock, more modest but of the 
same kind as that which the architect Eupalinos of Megara gave to 
Samos in the time of Polykrates. In the second place M. Diérpfeld 
thinks he has found, in the vicinity of the Enneakrounos, the Dionysion 
év Aiuvas, that sanctuary of Dionysos where was celebrated the Anthe- 
steria and of which Thoukydides (11. 15) mentions expressly the great 
antiquity.— REG, vin, 402. 

Dr. Dérpfeld has resumed his excavations near the Areopagos, and 
will explore all the ground extending from this site to the chief 
entrance of the Akropolis. The work has brought to light the remains 
of several buildings with mosaic pavements and traces of paintings on 
the walls; an altar dedicated to Asklepios, Hygieia, and Amynos, 
belonging—as can be seen from the letters of the inscription—to the 
beginning of our era; and some pieces of sculpture and of terracotta 
reliefs. A tomb with many fragments of vases of the later Dipylon 
style, and some wells, have also been discovered, but no traces of the 
buildings or monuments referred to by Pausanias in his description of 
this part of the city. One of the wells contained a terracotta vase full 
of coins of Byzantine times.—Athen., Feb. 15, 96. 

Miss JANE Harrison writes to the Atheneum of Feb. 22: “ Will you 
allow me to supplement and in part correct, by information received 
direct from Dr. Dérpfeld, the notice that appeared in the Athenwum 
of February 15 respecting the German excavations near the Hephaistos 
temple (popularly known as the Theseion)? Your correspondent 
says ‘excavations will shortly be made.’ The work has been going on 
since early in January; the excavators are digging not ‘around’ the 
Theseion, but on a piece of ground lying on the southeast slope of the 
hill Kolonos Agoraios; the work was begun at No. 24 of the modern 
Poseidon Street. A second piece of ground has been bought at No. 16 
The object 


of the same street, and work will begin there next week. 
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of excavating these two sites is to determine the situation of the Stoa 
Basileios, the first building described by Pausanias on entering the 
Kerameikos. The statement that Dr. Doérpfeld places the ancient 
agora around the Theseion is not accurate; he places the ‘ancient 
agora’ immediately in front of the spot where he claims to have found 
the site of the Enneakrounos.” 

BRITISH EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS.—The British School at Athens 
has undertaken (beside its excavations on the island of Melos) some 
excavation-work in Athens itself, which, so far as one can judge at 
this early stage, gives promise of very important results for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Athens. The site of the ancient Athenian suburb 
called Aynosarges, known chiefly for its gymnasium, was for a long 
time thought to lie at the foot of Mount Lykabettos, on the south- 
eastern side. This was Leake’s view, and was not disputed till recently, 
when Professor Dérpfeld made it clear, from a comparison of the testi- 
monies of ancient authors, that the Kynosarges must have lain further 
to the south, along the banks of the Ilissos. In pursuance of this 
view, Mr. Ceci Smiru, director of the British School, had his atten- 
tion attracted to aspot on the south bank of the river, several hundred 
yards below the Stadion, where the ground falls away from a small 
plateau in a remarkably abrupt and perpendicular manner, indicating 
the presence of hidden walls. As on either side of this plateau are 
two prominent hills, which might well be those mentioned by ancient 
authors in connexion with the Kynosarges, it was decided to dig a 
trench through this plateau. The trench, at the depth of a few inches, 
brought to light numerous walls, chiefly of the Roman period ; and 
one of the first constructions whose outlines could be traced exactly 
was that of a Roman calidarium. This would seem to point to the 
existence of a gymnasium; and this fact, if proved, would go far 
toward settling the question of the Kynosarges site, provided that the 
remains of the classic period can be found beneath or beside these 
Roman remains. Numerous interesting fragments of ancient Greek 
vases and various metal objects have been found in the rubbish exca- 
vated ; the remains of a huge vase of Melian type deserve especial 
mention, as this would be almost a unique find m Attika. The wide 
extent of the ruins and the solid character of the masonry discovered 
thus far make it evident that this is the site of a large public building 
or group of buildings—a very significent fact for a spot so far outside 
the ancient city-wall.—Acad., April 4, 96; from the Times. 

THE AGORA.—Prof. Bens. IDE WHEELER, of the American School at 
Athens, writes to the N. Y. Nation: An excavation was begun here, 
Dec. 27, 95, which is likely to prove of highest importance for the 
determination of Athenian topography. Dr. Dérpfeld has long been 
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convinced that the Stoa Basileios, which Pausanias saw “ on the right- 
hand side” (i., 3, $1) as he entered the Kerameikos Agora, was located 
close against the eastern slope of the Kolonos Agoraios, the knoll upon 
which stands the so-called “ Theseion.” The identification of this 
“ Theseion”’ with the temple of Hephaistos, described by Pausanias 
(i., 14, $6) as standing “ above the Kerameikos and the Stoa called 
Basileios,” lends added precision to the location. Dr. Dérpfeld has 
purchased two house-lots on the west side of Poseidon Street, a street 
running parallel with the face of the “ Theseion ” knoll, and there he 
began to-day tearing down a dwelling-house preparatory to the excava- 
tion which, within three weeks or a month, is likely to furnish an 
unmistakable answer to the central question in Athenian topography. 
It is estimated that the foundations of the building sought must lie 
under about twenty-five feet of earth. 


If the excavations just beginning should result in the discovery of 


traces of the Stoa Basileios, the Greek Government would undoubtedly 
proceed directly to expropriate enough land in the vicinity to admit 


of search for the Stoa Poikile, the Stoa Eleutherios, the temple of 


Apollon Patroés, the Metroén, the Bouleuterion, and the Tholos. All 
these buildings can readily be located, once the clue has been given 
by the discovery of the Stoa Basileios.— Nation, Jan. 16, ’96. 

GREEK EXCAVATIONS.—The Greek Archeological Society is prepar- 
ing a plan of extensive excavations on the northern slopes of the hill 
of the Akropolis, a ground which contained some of the most import- 
ant public buildings of the ancient city.—Athen., Feb. 15, 96. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ENNEAKROUNOS.—M. BeLceR made before 
the Archzeological Society of Berlin a very clear and complete state- 
ment of the “ problem of the Enneakrounos.” The existence of a foun- 
tain and of a considerable basin in the bed of the Ilissos is certain: 
may one recognize in them Kallirrhoé and Enneakrounos? Yes, 
replies M. Belger, thus contradicting in a formal manner M. Doerpfeld 
and confirming M. Nicolaides in a contrary opinion. Among the 
proofs which he brought forward was the second of four basreliefs dis- 
covered in the bed of the Ilissos which represent: (1) an ex-voto-offer- 
ing to Zeus (Meilichios or Naios ?); (2) another very interesting ex-voto 
which represents Achelods seated, Kallirrhoé (?), Hermes, and Herakles 
standing; the figure called Hermes, although characterized by the 
caduceus, is very singular on account of the drapery which he wears ; 
(3) a long plaque on which appear Demeter, Athena, Nike, followed 
and preceded by a dadouchos ; (4) the base of an ex-voto on which are 
figured a combat between two warriors, and a wounded warrior cared 
for by acompanion. The last two basreliefs are much mutilated and 
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very indistinct; but, if one must definitely recognize Kallirrhoé on 
No. 2, this would be a fresh obstacle for M. Doerpfeld.—RA, Oct. ’95. 
M.Trendelenberg read, atthe April meeting, a paper sent from Athens 
by Dr. Dorrprepin reply to Beiger’s paper on the Enneakrounos-prob- 
lem which was read at the March meeting. He differed entirely from 
Belger, who thought that the Enneakrounos was where the modern Kal- 
lirrhoé is, neartheOlympieion. Dr. Doerpfeld maintains that it was at 
the foot of the Pnyx, on the eastern side and to the west of the Akropolis, 
and bore the name Kallirrhoé until the time of the Peisistratidai, after 
which it was called Enneakrounos and the name Kallirrhoé was trans- 
ferred to the fountain on the Ilissos. He supported his view with 
quotations from Pausanias and Thoukydides, and with an account of 
the most recent excavations on the spot, which seem to show that the 
water-conduits terminated at the foot of the Pnyx. Belger, in reply, 
maintained that, while the results of the excavations might seem to 
render Dr. Doerpfeld’s theory plausible, the statements of Greek authors 
force us to a different conclusion.— BP W, 1896, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 
SANCTUARY OF AMYNOS AND ASKLEPIOS.—At the April meeting of 
the AGB, Herr Korte spoke of the sanctuary of Amynos and Askle- 
pios, discovered by the German Archeological Institute when excava- 
ting west of the Akropolis. A part of the enclosure was uncovered 
during the winter of 1892-93, and recognized then to be the sanctuary 
of a god of healing. Last winter the work was concluded, and evi- 
dence found as to its most ancient occupant. A number of the votive 
offerings found were dedicated to Amynos alone, or to him and Askle- 
pios in common, and one to the latter only. Weare able to gain more 
exact information as to the character and management of the sanctu- 
ary from two inscriptions of the united Orgeons of Amynos, Askle- 
pios and Dexion, one of which was found some time ago and is in the 
possession of the French School at Athens. The close connection 
into which the Dexion-Sophokles is brought with Amynos and Askle- 
pios here, makesit seem very probable that the poet was a priest of Amy- 
nos and not of Alkon, whose name is conjectured in that place in the 
vita which refers to the priesthood of Sophokles.— BPW, 1896, No. 6. 
In consequence of the discovery of a sanctuary of Amynos, a curious 
inscription, which was transferred two years ago to the French School 
at Athens, has now been published (BCH, 1894, p. 491). It is a decree 
of the Orgeons of Amynos, of Asklepios and of Dexion in honor of 
two persons. Amynos was known by Philon of Byblos; as for Dexion, 
as M. Bourguet recalls, it is the name which the Athenians gave to 
Sophokles as hero.—S. R. in RA, Oct. "95. 
THE FEMALE STATUES OF THE AKROPOLIS.—In a short article, M. 
Kastriotis (formerly Kastroménos) affirms that the female statues of 
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the Akropolis are neither priestesses, nor «dpa, but votive-images of 
Athena. In support of his present opinion (he sustained the opposite 
one last year), he cites some terracotta statuettes, 10 cm. high, found by 
him at the museum of the Akropolis, which represent female figures 
holding a shield in the left hand, and, with the right hand, pressing a 
bird or a flower against the breast (Athen. Mittheil., 1894, p. 491). 

S. R. in RA, Oct., "95. 

METOPES OF THE PARTHENON.—Six inedited fragments of the 
metopes of the Parthenon, discovered at the museum of the Akropolis 
by M. Malmberg, have been published by M. Mylonas in the ’Edypepis 
(1894, pl. 10,11) and commented upon at length by M. Malmberg 
himself (ibid., p. 213).—S. R. in RA, Oct., "95. 

A LIGHTNING HOROS.—A marble fragment, found near the Askle- 
pieion, bears an inscription which M. Delamarre restores in the fol- 
lowing way: ArJo[s Karat |Baro( v) 4B arov| tepov (RP, 1895, p. 129). It 
was therefore a 6pos which was put up on a spot which had been 
struck by lightning and where it was forbidden to pass. This text, 
unique of its kind, confirms the testimony of the Grand Etymologique, 
s. v. EvyAvova.—S. R. in RA, Oct., 95. 

THE PARTHENON INSCRIPTION.—To the Editor of The Nation (of 
March 19): Str—Your issue of February 6 contains a reference to 
the attempts at deciphering, by aid of the nail-prints, the bronze 
inscription which once stood upon the eastern architrave of the Par- 
thenon. Your readers will be gratified to learn that this difficult task 
has now been successfully accomplished by Mr. Eugene P. Andrews, 
a member of the American School. The initial difficulty lay in secur- 
ing accurate representations of the nail-prints. These are forty feet 
above the ground, and inaccessible except as one be lowered from the 
overhanging geison blocks some twelve feet above them. In spite of 
numberless difficulties and hindrances, and certainly at some consid- 
erable risk, the work of procuring paper-prints or squeezes from the 
perilous vantage-ground of a swing in mid-air was begun about the 
middle of January last. Great patience, persistency, and technical 
skill, as well as coolness of head, were essential to the work. The 
nail-holes appeared in twelve groups between the spaces once occu- 
pied by the bronze shields, and only one of these groups could be 
copied in a day. Sometimes the day’s work resulted in failure, but 
finally three weeks of persistency brought the copies to completion, 
and the first careful review of them showed that decipherment was 
only a question of scholarship and patience, for the variety in the 
order of the nail-prints surely betrayed the individuality of the letter- 
forms. Asa rule, only three nails were used to a letter, but the order 
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or relative position of the holes proved to be much the same in all the 
different occurrences of the same letter. 

The first word to emerge was atroxpdropa, It made itself peculiarly 
vulnerable by its possession of two omicrons, two rhos, two taus, and 
three alphas (one of them, however, obscured). From this key Mr. 
Andrews proceeded with his unravelling until, after a fortnight, he 
was able to make a public report at a meeting of the School, giving 
practically a complete reading of the inscription. Two proper names 
alone have not yet been deciphered. The reading is as follows: % é 
"Apetov tayouv BovAdy trav X xai djpos atroxpdropa 
peyorov Népwva Kaioapa KAavdvov S€Bacrov Teppavixoy Yidv orparn- 
yoivros tovs td dydoov Tod Kai Kai vopobérov Te. 
KAavidiov Noviov rod iepetas . . . (name of priestess) . . 
(father’s name) @vyatpés. The reference to the eighth term of Novius’ 
generalship fixes the date of the inscription at 61 a.p. It probably 
accompanied the erection of a statue of Nero, possibly just at the front 
of the Parthenon. The important historical bearings of the discovery 
it must be left to Mr. Andrews to set forth in the official publication.— 
Bens. Ipe WHEELER, Athens, Feburary 26, ’96. 

THEATRE OF DIONYSOS.—It was rumored that M. Doerpfeld had 
discovered a subterranean passage (the staircase of Charon) under- 
neath the orchestra of the theatre of Dionysos; after due verification, 
it was found that it was only a question of partial excavations, with- 
out definite end, one of which brought to light some fragments of 
Mycenwan vases (J/S, 1895, p. 204). The diggings of the German 
Institute at the theatre have, in other respects, given interesting results ; 
among other things the base of a statue with the signature, Tiyzapxidys 
TloAuxAéous @opixcos vewrepos, and another with the names of two unknown 
artists of the mr century: Uepaatos xai "Eoprios éronoav (MIA, 1895, 
216, 219).—S. R. in RA, Oct. ’95. 

PUBLICATIONS ON THE THEATRE OF DIONYSOS.—While waiting for 
M. Doerpfeld to decide to publish his great work on the theatre of 
Dionysos at Athens, we may call attention to two French books in 
which his theories on the scena have been discussed with ability. One 
is the Epidaure of MM. Lecnatand Derrasse, the other the Dionysos of 
M.O. Navarre, the first essay on the antique theatre which has appeared 
in France, the estimable work of a beginner.—S. R. in RA, Oct., ’95. 

CORINTH.— THE PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. — Professor Rurus B. RicHarpson, Director of the American 
School at Athens, writes to the N. Y. Independent (of Feb. 6) under 
date of Jan. 10, 1896: Corinth is, perhaps, the most promising place 
in Greece for excavations, now that Olympia, the Athenian Akropolis, 
ihe Argive Heraion, Epidauros, Delos, and Delphi have been taken. 
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The American School has just secured from the Greek Government 
the privilege of excavating at Corinth. It was, if not the very largest 
and richest city of Greece, at least one of the largest and richest. In 
the earliest times it was prominent. Art and industry bloomed along 
with commerce. The fame of Corinthian bronzes and Corinthian vases 
filled the world. Had Corinth been left a desert even after the so-called 
“total destruction” by Mummius and after the exportation of statues 
to Rome by the shipload, we should still have had a place for excava- 
tion better than Olympia or Delphi. Where there was so much it 
was impossible to destroy or carry off all. The worst thing, however, 
which could happen from the archzeologist’s point of view did happen. 
Julius Cesar, who rebuilt Carthage, rebuilt, also, Corinth a century 
and two years after its destruction. Then it was that the new settlers, 
mostly freedmen, filled the market of Rome with statues and vases 
exhumed from the ruins and from graves, not one of which, according 
to Strabo, did they leave unransacked. The new colony grew into a 
flourishing city, as it needs must do from its situation. It became the 
capital of Achaia under the Romans, and is best known to the Christian 
world as the place where St. Paul, like his Roman namesake, animzque 
magne prodigum, lived and labored, and most of all loved. 

We are to seek this newer city of Julius Cresar and St. Paul, which 
cannot fail to have an interest in itself. But in regard to the hope of 
finding something of the older city the case is not so bad as might 
appear at first sight. Certain it is that the well-known Temple of 
Corinth, with its seven standing columns, is a living witness that one 
at least of the oldest temples survived the “ Roman fury,” and served 
as a temple in the new city. It shows traces of refitting, and a century 
ago had twelve columns standing upright. Its final destruction is 
doubtless a matter of not very remote times. Pausanias, the traveler 
of blessed memory, who visited Corinth two hundred years after its 
refounding, mentions so many temples and old statues, some of them 
old wooden xoana, that one might almost think nothing had been 
destroyed. There is great hope that some of this material described 
by Pausanias may be found. The conditions are favorable. The earth 
constantly coming down from the slopes of Akro-Corinth has kindly 
covered up much of the lower city from three or four to ten feet deep. 
This, while enough to warrant the hope of preservation, is not too 
much for patient labor to clear away a considerable space for a moder- 
ate outlay, and to show up some things which are now protruding 
from the soil. Also favorable for excavation is the fact that the modern 
successor Of Corinth was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1858, 
and, consequently, we have now no houses to buy, as was the case at 
Delphi. ‘When we once get fairly on the track of old Pausanias the 
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work will become very exciting; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that we may have a training school for young American achzeologists 
for the next five years, such as the Germans had at Olympia. We 
have the best wishes of the Minister of Education, Mr. Petrides, in 
whose department the work of excavation falls. 

DAPHNI.—MOSAICS OF THE CHURCH.—The following note is from 
M. MILLer with regard to the mosaics at Daphni: The restoration of 
the mosaics confided to M. Novo is progressing quite rapidly. In 
the cupola, Christ and the Prophets ; in the northeast pendentive, the 
Annunciation; in the northern choir, the Nativity of the Virgin, the 
Crucifixion, the Palms, and whatever remains of the Resurrection of 
Lazarus and of the medallions of the martyrs; in the southern choir, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Anastasis, the Incredulity of Thomas, and 
the medallions; on the arch of the northern apse are placed the 
deacons. These mosaics cover a surface of about 80 square metres. 
There still remain the three other pendentives, the greater part of the 
apses, the vestibuleand the narthex. In the narthex, a row of columns 
along the western wall sustained an arched vault which had replaced 
the primitive groined vaults. An earthquake in the spring of 1894 
having thrown down a part of it on the south, the remaining portion 
was demolished, and on the upper part of the western wall were 
found the mosaics which it had hidden from view. One on the 
southern panel was found in the month of September, 1894. It re- 
presents the Prayer of St. Anna and the Appearance of the Angel to 
Joachim. It comes alongside of the Benediction of the Virgin by the 
Priests on the southern wall, and faces the Presentation of the Virgin 
in the Temple on the eastern wall. These three compositions together 
with the Nativity of the Virgin (which we spoke of in the church) 
form a quite extensive series inspired by the apocryphal gospels 
analogous to that which decorates St. Sophia of Kief, the esonarthex of 
Kahrie-Djami, the churches of Athos and of Mistra, and which 
illustrates the Homilies of Jacob of Cokkinobaphos. The Prayer of 
St. Anna is wanting at St. Sophia of Kief; so that the composition 
of Daphni appears to be the most ancient one known representing 
this scene. In the Homilies and at Kahrie it is not united as at 
Daphni to the Vision of Joachim, but the treatment is similar. 

The other mosaic on the northern panel, found in the month of 
November, represents the Betrayal of Judas. It stands alongside of 
the Washing of the Feet on the northern wall and faces the Last Supper 
on the eastern wall. The Betrayal of Judas has frequently, since the 
sixth century, figured in the manuscripts (Syriac gospel of the 
Laurentian Library, gospel of Rossano, etc.). In mosaic it was not 
known excepting at St. Apollinare Nuovo. The composition of 
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Daphni differs but slightly from contemporaneous compositions ; 
however, as far as is known the gesture of the elder pointing out the 
Christ to the chief of the soldiers is unique. The head of the Christ 
ranks with the most beautiful and the most expressive ones which 
Byzantine art has bequeathed to us. On the central panel only an 
insignificant fragment was found. The Société Archéologique has had 
the narthex leveled to the ground and has confided its reconstruction 
to M. Troump. The work is well advanced. The vaults are already 
partly constructed. The vaults of the south arm of the cross, and 
those of the aisles of the vestibule, are also menaced with falling into 
ruins. The one over the south arm has been demolished. A later 
arched vault sustained and hid from view the primitive groined vault. 
The latter preserves still a few fragments of mosaics ; there was found 
an angel which doubtless formed part of an analogous decoration 
like that, for example, of San Pier Crisologo at Ravenna. These works 
have rendered possible a more careful study of the ruined porch 
which stands in front of the church. It was clear that the Gothic 
arcades and the battlements of the fagade were placed on the vestiges 
of a Byzantine porch; this primitive porch is certainly posterior to 
the church as well as to the first story to which it gives access. It was 
noticed that the pillars of this porch were attached to the wall of the 
narthex. M. Troump and M. Planat' have calculated that the resist- 
ance of the wall was insufficient, so that these pillars, before the con- 
struction of the porch, possibly served as supports. M. Troump has 
reconstructed them to that effect. 

M. Troump has shown that the falling into ruins of the church 
was caused by the waters which flow below the ground. He is now 
carrying on works for draining it. The trenches which he has opened 
have brought to light, more than a metre below the present level 
of the soil, some further antique remains,’ a wall built of cut stone 
and a hall with a stueco facing, paved with bricks, having two doors. 
It now appears certain that the monastery occupies the site of the 
temple of Apollo. There was also found, in the constructions con- 
tiguous to the church, a sepulchral basrelief of mediocre style and a 
stele with a Greek inscription.— BCH, 1894, pp. 529-31. 

In the Mon. et Mem. Acad. Insc. (1895, pp. 197-214) M. Minter 


'La Construction Moderne, X, p. 213 (Feb. 2, 1895). M. Troump has pub- 
lished two interesting articles on the architecture of Daphni in the Bulletin de l’ Asso- 
ciation provinciale des architectes francais, December 15, 1894, and January 15, 1895. 
These articles have been reprinted by the Messager d’ Athenes (16, 23 Feb., 1895). 


2 The results of the excavations carried on in 1892 by M. Cambouroglou at the 
expense of the Suciélé archéologique form the basis of a paper which M. Chamo- 
nard will shortly publish in the Bulletin. 
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publishes the Adoration of the Magi and the Anastasis (Resurrection), 
two of the most interesting of the mosaics of Daphni. In the Ephemeris 
and in the BCH, 1894, he had already published the Crucifixion, the 
Nativity of the Virgin, the Annunciation, the Prayer of Joachim and Anna, 
and the Betrayal of Judas. The Adoration of the Magi is represented in 
Christian art in accordance with a double tradition. According to 
one of these, the Wise Men adored the infant Christ in the cradle. 
According to the other, the scene took place in a house either at the 
time of the Nativity or two years later. The Adoration of the Magi 
was seldom represented as an independent subject, but was usually 
connected with the Nativity of Christ. In the independent representation 
the same tradition is not always followed. In the Menologium of 
Basil, the Virgin is seated upon a rock at the entrance of a grotto. 
In the Evrangelarium of St. Petersburgh No. 105, she is upon her 
couch and the infant is in a cradle. In other monuments, the Virgin 
is seated, as at Daphni, on a throne. Here we see the three Magi in 
the typical forms of an old man, a middle-aged, and a young man. 
The latter figures in the composition less rigidly than was customary : 
he is in the background conversing with an angel who escorts them 
to the Madonna. The angel is not met with in the paintings of the’ 
Catacombs, or in basreliefs, and in general was usually omitted in 
later representations. 

The Anastasis represents the descent of Christ into Hades in 
accordance with the gospel of Nicodemus. According to this narra- 
tive, the Forerunner came first into Hades to announce the arrival of 
the Redeemer ; then the gates of Hades were broken open and the 
dead freed from their chains; then entered the Christ who put 
Satan in chains and extended his hand to Adam and the rest of the 
faithful, declaring that he raised them by means of the cross, and 
then led them out of the Inferno. The Anastasis at Daphni follows still 
more closely the Psalters of the the type of Chloudof (1x cent ). Here the 
scene takes place entirely inside of Hades—a very rare method of 
representing this subject. To the right are seen John the Baptist and 
the faithful behind a sarcophagus ; in the centre are the broken gates 
above which Christ is walking over Satan, chained, and extends his 
hand to the kneeling Adam, alongside of whom is Eve, David, and 
Solomon. The presence of Satan, the form of the Inferno, the atti- 
tude of Christ, and the arrangement of the secondary personages are 
unique or rare features. In invention, as well as in execution, these 
mosaics show the hand of a true artist and may be placed in the 
first rank of Byzantine art. 

DELPHI.— The excavations of the French School at Delphi were 
suspended in December, to be resumed in the spring. With thecam- 
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paign of 1895 the exploration of the most important part of the ancient 
city was finished, the temenos of the Temple of Apollo entirely cleared. 
The most notable among the remains lately discovered are those of 
the lesche, or hall, of the Cnidians, the interior walls of which, as we 
know from Pausanias, were adorned with paintings by Polygnotos, 
representing scenes of the Trojan war and of Hades. The ruins of 
this building are so scanty that little more than the plan can be recog- 
nized, whilst of the ancient paintings nothing has come down to us 
except some fragments of plaster with a dark-blue background. Next 
year’s work will be devoted to the exploration of the stadion and the 
gymnasion.—A then, Dec. 7, ’95. 

DISCOVERY OF NEW HYMNS.—In unearthing the treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi, ten more fragments have been found of a hymn 
to Apollo, which is practically complete, inscribed with both words 
and music. After the hymn comes the first lines of a decree, which 
shows how these compositions come to be inscribed on stone. The 
people of Delphi passed decrees in honor of the authors, and ordered 
the hymns to be set out with the decrees when these were put on 
record. The purport of this hymn is substantially the same as the 
Other. Atter an invocation of the Muses, the poet gives the legends 
of Apollo, ending with the slaughter of the Gauls in 279, and implores 
the protection of the God for Delphi, Athens, and the Roman govern- 
ment. The date must be after B. c. 146. 

Another hymn has since been found in honor of Dionysos. It is 
earlier than the others and belongs to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury. It has no musical notation, but is full of historic interest, and 
deals with the legends of the god and contemporary events. We learn 
from the inscriptions that the reconstruction of the temple was carried 
on all through the fourth century, and this is borne out by the hymn, 
which shows that the work received a strong impulse from the ter- 
mination of the sacred war against the Pheenicians who had plundered 
the treasury. Both these hymns will be published by MM. Weil and 
T. Reinach in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique.— Biblia, Dec.’95. 

THE NEW HYMN TO APOLLO.—M. Henri Wer. publishes and com- 
ments this new hymn from Delphi (BCH, 1894, pp. 345-62). Like 
that found in 1895, it comes from the treasury of the Athenians. It is 
engraved in two columns on a marble block 61 centimetres high by 
80 em. broad. The first column consists of twenty-eight lines in 
general well preserved. The second column is not in such a good 
state of preservation The number of letters is not the same in all 
the lines In the first sixteen lines it varies from thirty-seven to forty- 
three. From the seventeenth line onward may be counted, several 
times, lines containing forty-three, forty-four and fifty-five letters. 
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From the contents of the hymn it becomes evident that it dates from 
the time when Greece had fallen into the power of the Romans. The 
composition of the hymn may be piaced towards the end of the 
second century before our era, and as it mentions the defeat of the 
‘Gauls it may have been sung at the festival of the Swrypa instituted 
to perpetuate the memory of this defeat. The rhythm of the poem is 
peeonic, as in the case of the first hymn. The main body of the hymn 
consists of at least six periods, not antistrophic, within which the cola 
follow without a break. The epilogue is in glyconics, line 35 ff. The 
context of the hymn is as follows: 

2. er’ éxi ryAéoxorov raav[d]e Mal 

23. tuvwwv x[ardp ]x[ere Senor, | 

4. Ilepides, at vepoBdrous rérpas vaie[ 6’ “EX ]xwvid[ as]. 

5. MéAmere [xpu é[xart Jor, evAvpav 

6. PoiBov, dv Aare paxarpa wa[pa 
xepot yAavxaas éXaias [6fov év dywviat }s 

8. Aq]. 

9. as y]aOnoe [avvépedos, ady-] 
10. [Aads, v]nvépous éoyxev de[AAwav raxurer 

11. [8pé]uous, Ange Bap’ Bpopov Ny[ypéews Capevés 

12. du’ péyas ‘Oxeavos, ds y[aav typaeis dy 
15. Aas adpréxe. 
14. Tore KvvvOiav vadoov é[réBa 
15. xaproy xAvrav yaad[oguxr tpdve| Tprtwwvidos. 

16. MeAtrvoov AiBus aiday xéw[v dva Avpaas |rev [a]- 

17. devetav pecyvipevos aceidA[ ors viv Awrds 
18. [d]ua & tpis iy Mardy: 6] yéya- 
19. @, dre [v]oux E]apevos adpBpdrav éréyvw ppev’.] wav 
20. éxeivas dm’ dpxas das AJads altro 
21. xOovwv Baxxov péyas [éopds i]epds rexvi- 
22. rwav Evorxoos Kexporia— A[AAd xenna p | 
23. ds éxevers tpiroda, Bair’ éri radvde Map ]va[ac]- 
24. ciav depada prevOcov, ’Apudi rréx[apov od & oi dra] 
25. dddvas xAddov adz[A€rovous } 
26. adpBpdrat xerpi ovpwr, dvag, y[as reperrirves | 
27. Aaarois éparoy[Adpape wal, peivas dvuTdora }- 


waida ya[as] iois o 
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29. . . .v 6 

30. . . oov parpos 

31. . . npa warext . 

32. [ov ame... wv 

33... yaa[s iepov, Svag, rap’ dudador, 6 Bap-] 
34. Bapos dpys Sre[re pavroo[uv w ob 
35. Ges AnCopevos GA bypae ovos ev HviBe] 
26. ]rov MadAddus Aadv KAevov, civ] 
37. re Gea Kpnoiw| v "Apreus, Aare] 
38. xvdiora- Kai vaéras dua réxvors, 
39. Bios, Baxyou iepovixacow eipe- 

40. veis podere <i>, tav te dopi| ererrov Kapreé | 
41. “Pwpaiwy dpyay aver’ Oadr[Aoveay depe- 

42. 

A free translation may run as follows (mainly after Weil) : 

.... (Come) to these heights which look afar, whence spring the 
twin-peaks of Parnassos, come and direct my songs, O Pierian Muses, 
who inhabit the snow-clad rocks of Helikon. Sing ye the Pythian, 
god of the golden locks, master of the bow and of the lyre, Phoibos, 
whom blessed Leto bore by the famous lake, when in the anguish of 
travail she touched with her hands a green bough of the bright olive. 

“All the vault of heaven rejoiced, cloudless and bright; the air was 
still, the winds stayed their impetuous course; Nereus calmed the 
fury of his surging billows ; and as well great Ocean, who encireleth 
the earth with his watery arms. 

“Then, leaving the Cynthian isle, the god passed to the rich-fruited 
land of Attika the fair, by the Mount of Pallas. The honeyed breath 
of the Libyan lotus [i. e. the flute] mingled with the sweet strains of 
the lyre in tuneful harmonies, to attend him on his way; and anon 
the voice which has its dwelling in the rock sent forth the thrice- 
repeated cry, Je Pauian! Then the god rejoiced: in his heart he under- 
stood and acknowledged the immortal purposes of Zeus. Wherefore 
from that time as Paian he is invoked by all the ancient people of that 
land and by Bakchos’ artist-band who dwell in Kekrops’ city, that 
sacred band smitten by the thyrsus of the god. But, O master of 


the prophetic tripod, come thou to these heights of Parnassos, trodden 
by the feet of the immortals, seat of the holy ecstasies [i. e. of the 
Moenads}. Here, O master, thy fair locks wreathed about with laurel, 
thou didst drag along with thy immortal hands the huge blocks that 
should be the foundations of thy temple, when thou didst meet face to 
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face the monstrous daughter of Earth. —— But thou, O son of Leto, god 
of the gracious mien, didst brave the dragon, and the unapproachable 
offspring of Gaia expired beneath the shafts of thy bow...... And 
thou, O master, didst stand guardian of this holy centre of the earth, 
when the Barbarian horde, profaning the seat of thy oracle and seeking 
to pillage its treasures, perished in a tempest of snow. 

“ But, O Phoibos, protect the city founded by Pallas and its noble 
people, and thou too, O queen of the bow and the Cretan hounds, 
Artemis the huntress, and thou, O venerable Leto, watch over the 
Delphians, that with their children, their wives, and their possessions 
they may be shielded from all misfortunes. Be gracious to the servants 
of Bakchos, crowned at the sacred games of Greece. And grant that 
the empire of the Romans glorious in war may increase, ever strong, 
ever young and prosperous, as it goes from victory to victory.” 

THE MUSIC OF THE NEW HYMN TO APOLLO. — The new hymn is 
divided, by marks of separation or metrical indications, into at least 
seven sections. The first six of these are in the cretic or paeonic metre 
(5-time), which is also the metre of the former hymn. The last section 
is in a glyconic metre. These sections correspond to the divisions of 
the subject. First (a) there is an invocation of the Muses; then (0), all 
nature is pictured as rejoicing, while (¢) Apollo passes from Delos to 
Athens, and there is invoked as Paian, “the healer”; then (d) the poet 
describes his progress to Parnassos; (e) his laying the foundations of 
his temple at Delphi, his meeting the dragon, which (f) he slew, and 
delivered Delphi from the invading Gauls; finally (qg), the rhythm 
changes from cretic to glyconic, and the poem ends with a prayer to 
Apollo, Artemis and Leto, imploring them to protect Athens and 
Delphi, and to grant victory to the Romans. 

The first section (a) is noted in the Lydian key; the section (4) in 
the Hypo-Lydian, which is also the key of section (c), except in the 
middle part of the three into which it is subdivided, and also of section 
(d) and part at least of section (f). The middle part of section (c) 
returns to the Lydian key. In esthetic character and treatment the 
new hymn is less meritorious than the first hymn to Apollo. The com- 
poser has sought for effect by means of frequent changes of key, of 
genus and of mode, but in the separate passages the melody is poor 
and monotonous. The most interesting feature is the use made of the 
chromatic genus, which fully answers to the accounts of it given by 
the theoretical writers. — Tu. BCH, 1894, pp. 363-389; 
reviewed by D. B. Monro, CR, 1895, p. 467. Further light on Greek 
music is contained in M. Gevaert, La Melopée antique dans le chant de 
V Eglise latine ; in Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music ; and in C.F. A. 
Wituiams, The System in Greek Music, CR, 1895, p. 421. 
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HYMN TO DIONYSOS.—The fourth hymn found at Delphi, says M. 
Henri WEIL, is a paean in honor of Dionysos. It dates from the last 
third of the fourth century B. c. Although it is not accompanied by 
the musical notation, it vies with the preceding hymns on account of 
its age and its historical interest. The first strophes are devoted to 
the history of the god; those which follow are all historical, for, 
according to the epigraphic documents recently discovered, they con- 
firm the work on the reconstruction of the temple at Delphi during 
the fourth century. It can be seen, from this hymn, that the work 
had received a lively impulse after the end of the war against the 
Phocians, who had pillaged the treasures of the temple. The poet 
foresees the day when a new sanctuary, resplendent with gold, will be 
inaugurated ; and he extolls the fortunate generation who shall com- 
plete this work. The mouthpiece of the priests of Delphi and of the 
Amphictyonic council, directed then by the Macedonian princes, he 
lauds panhellenism and the policy of the new leaders of Greece.— 
CA, 1895, p. 279. 

CODE OF THE PHRATRY OF THE LABYADES. — At the August 23 
sitting of the AJBL, M. Homoi_e presented and commented upon 
the text of an inscription found at Delphi, containing a part of the 
code of the phratry of the Labyades. This document of the fifth 
century is composed of decrees and regulations relating to admission 
into the phratry, to liturgical obligations and funeral rites. It embraces 
the entire life of the Labyades. Conclusions of the highest importance 
upon the organization and origin of the family, of the population, and 
of the Delphic worship can be drawn from it.—R4A, Dee. 95. 

TREASURY OF SIPHNOS OR OF KNIDOS (Cf. AJA, x. 115).— At the 
Sep. 20 sitting of the AJBL, M. Homo te presented a statement con- 
cerning the Treasury called “ of Siphnos,” and gave the reasons which 
had led him to substitute, for this name, that of the Treasury of 
Knidos. Pausanias says expressly that the Knidians had a treasury, 
but without indicating the precise location of it; he seems even to 
place it farther back than the Treasuries of Thebes and Athens; but 
he allows it to be supposed that this monument might be in the 
vicinity of the Treasury of Sikyon, where were collected various offer- 
ings from Knidos and from Leptis, its colony. The discovery of the 
cornice-plane of the temple at the corner of which, among the 
foliage, is to be seen a lion marchant, suggests the idea that this lion is 
an episema, and that of the city of Knidos. If we admit this attribu- 
tion to Knidos, an Argive colony, a city of Asia Minor, it would 
account for the peculiarities epigraphic (Argive lambda, as in the 
Rhodian dish of the Salzmann collection) and inconographic (subjects 
taken from Peloponnesian and Asiatic legends), and also account for 
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the architectural subject (Ionic ornamentation) and the sculptures, 
related both to the Knidian works of Asia and to the Peloponnesian 
works of Sicily. All the difficulties which existed for Siphnos dis- 
appear from the moment we speak of Knidos. M. Homolle showed 
photographs representing the work at present in process of execution, 
and the objects in bronze, and pottery, the statues and basreliefs in 
tufa and marble recently discovered.— RA, Dec. 95. 

The Minister of Public Instruction communicated to the AJBL, 
(May 15,96) two telegrams from M. Homo .te, the first announcing 
the discovery at Delphi of a bronze statue representing a victor in the 
chariot races at the Pythian games; the second giving the name of 
this victor, Hieron I, king of Syracuse.—RC, 1896, No. 21. 

Not far from the statue of Hieron, a small bronze statue of Apollo 
has been found, about twenty centimetres in height. The French 
School is now engaged in excavating the Stadion.—Athen., June 6, 96. 

To a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Th. Homolle, 
director of the French School at Athens, sent a description and 
photographs of a bronze statue discovered in the course of the excava- 
tions at Delphi, which—judging from its style, and also from an 
inscription found close by —he assigned to the year 464 B.c. M. 
Foucart, on the other hand, observed that the inscription could not 
possibly be earlier than the very end of the fifth century, and that it 
had undoubtedly nothing whatever to do with the statue; while M. 
Clermont-Ganneau expressed his opinion that the subject of the in- 
scription was purely architectural.—Acad., June 6, ’96. 

“The work of restoring the Stadion in marble has been resumed, and 
the temporary seats constructed for the Olympic Games are being re- 
moved. It appears that M. Averoff is prepared to furnish the large 
sum requisite for complete restoration. The arena will be excavated, 
and it is expected that many valuable remnants of the ancient struc- 
ture will be brought to light.—Acad., May 16, ’96. 

ELEUSIS. — THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. — The memoir by M. 
Foucart on the origin and the nature of the Eleusinian mysteries 
appeared in 1895. It is too important a work to be summed up and 
discussed in a few lines. Cf. the article by M. Maspero in the Débats 
du soir, March 29, 1895, and my own in the Revue critique, 1895, 11, 
p. 21). Suffice it to say, here, that the author admits two migrations 
of Egyptian ideas at Eleusis, one towards 1600 B. c., introducing into 
Attika an Isis-Demeter purely agricultural, the other towards 700, 
bringing there a sort of imitation of the Book of the Dead, which 
became, in the mysteries, the essential part of the Aeyépeva. Toward 
the same period and under the same influences arose the Orphic 
school; but this last preserved its independence and was broken up 
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into sects, while the mysteries, an institution of the State, were main- 
tained almost without change down to the end of Paganism. — 8. R. 
in RA, Oct. "95; ef. CR, Dec. "95, p. 473. 

At the Dec. 6, 95 sitting of the AJBL, M. Masrero announced that 
scarabs and Egyptian objects had been discovered at Eleusis in the 
course of the excavations undertaken by the Archeological Society of 
Athens. It was hoped that documents of a certain antiquity might 
be found there to support the ideas recently advanced by M. Foucart. 
But an examination has shown M. Maspero that they all date from 
the Ptolemaic epoch. They are small amulets which were in favor 
among devotees towards the Greco-Roman epoch, and cannot be 
used to support the theory of M. Foucart.—R4, Feb. ’96. 

INSCRIPTIONS PUBLISHED.—M. Skras has published two series of 
Eleusinian inscriptions (one of 34, the other of 42). The subjects of 
the most interesting ones are as follows: "E@yp. dpxaod. 1894, p. 162, 
archaic dedication of a statue to Aidoneus (?); p. 163, signatures of 
sculptors, [6 detva Kai 6 dcira] Airatoe érdnoa(r) ; p. 167, fragment of 
a sacred inventory; p. 170, four archaic letters one of which is an 
F, fragment of a non-Attic inscription; p. 171, dedication in couplet 
of a statue of Asklepios by a sick person after recovery in token 
of gratitude; p. 172, eight fragments of an extensive inscription 

? belonging to the Roman epoch; p. 179, base of a statue with the 
name of Phileas of Eleusis; inscription in honor of a dadouchos ; 
p. 181, signature of Agathokles of Kephisia; p. 182, signature of Sotas 
Avd . . . .; p. 184, dedication of the Panhellenists é« ris rod 
Anpytpeiov Kaprov ; p. 185, inscriptions alr published by 
Fourmont.—S. R.in RA, Oct. "95, 

HALMYROS.— Among the inscriptions of the Eparchia of Halmyros 
that M. Giannopoulos has published (BCH, 1894, p. 310) there is a 
decree from Thebes in Phthiotis conferring the proxeny on one Phereen, 
a Kaibel of Eretria in Phthiotis, two fragments of the names of artists 
of Platanos and Halmyros, two neo-Greek inscriptions from Kokkotous 
and from Xénias which make known a bishop of Halmyros, Anthi- 
mos, and the date of the construction of the monastery of the Panaghia 
(1696). In the ruins of Thebes, has been discovered a bronze Apollo 
(height, 8 cm.), a statuette of a woman in white marble, and the 
head of a man (BCH, 1894, p. 338).—S. R. in RA, Dee. *95. 

LAURION.—SKOPAIC SCULPTURE.—In the Central Museum at 
Athens is a head of Parian marble found at Laurion. It is much dis- 
colored, almost black. It has been described in M. Kabbadias’ cata- 
logue as a head of Apollo Lykeios, of which the identification rests 
solely upon the passage of Lucian who mentions a statue of Apollo 
Lykeios in the gymnasium at Athens. A detailed examination leads 
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to the conclusion that it is Skopaic. Two heads from Piali found on 
the site of the temple of Athena Alea at Tezea, are certain guides for 
the style of Skopas. He was the architect of the temple here and he 
executed the pedimental statues. The two heads are certainly from 
the pediments. We may trace in them, if not the actual hand of 
Skopas, at any rate the style of the Skopaic school. The general 
characteristics are clear. The round and deep head, short and full 
face, nose broad at the base with inflated nostrils, eyes deep with 
drooping lids and intense distinct gaze, are characteristics of the school 
of Skopas. Though this work is thoroughly Skopaic, its defects render 
it quite certain that it is not by Skopas himself. If it is a male head at 
all, it must be that of a youthful god, in other words, of Apollo. But 
there is too much hair fora man. Ten long plaits of hair pass over 
the centre of the forehead up to the hand on top of the head. 

Besides, the impression of feminineness which the head gives is 
contrary to the types of Apollo belonging to this period. There 
appears in it a softness and a grace of contour which is hard to asso- 
ciate with a man’s head sculptured in the fourth century, which are 
seen, however, in later reproductions of fourth-century work, such as 
the Apollo Sauroktonos. The effeminacy of the face suggests a female 
rather than a male, but it is a question whether this is original, as 
such softness did not exist in any genuine fourth-century work. We 
have then, probably, before us the head of an Aphrodite of the Skopaic 
type doing up her hair after the bath. The hand is quite distinctly 
grasping something ; it does not idly rest on the head and the plaits 
of hair pass up to it.—E. F. Benson, JZ7S, 1895, p. 194. 

LOKRIS.—Other conspicuously valuable and, in a sense, unique 
additions to Dr. Murray’s department in the British Museum consist 
of two precious terracotta statuettes, each about twelve inches high, in 
excellent preservation, and remarkable for the crispness and spirit of 
their execution as well as for the remains of colour observable upon 
each of them. They are whole-length, draped figures, the peculiar 
treatment of which, especially as to the draperies, attests not only that 
they are by the same hand, but that they may be referred to c. 500 
n.c. One of these figures represents ATHENA PROMACHOs standing, 
with a shield, now broken, upon her extended left arm, and drawing 
herself erect and slightly backwards, while her right arm is raised and 
she holds in her hand a javelin, with which she is about to strike an 
enemy before her. On her head is a closely fitting helmet surmounted 
by an extraordinarily lofty crest; from beneath this casque the long 
and thick tresses descend in ringlets, rolling upon her shoulders, and 
distinctly retaining their original blackness. The drapery in which 
her slender but muscular figure is clothed is archaically treated. This 
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is manifest in the rather flat and nearly parallel folds, almost descend- 
ing to her knees, the angular doubling of the edges upon one another, 
and other details recognizable by connoisseurs, but difficult to describe. 
The other statuette is of Posrkrpon, standing erect and holding a dol- 
phin close to his body in his left hand—which in the archaic mode is 
not detached. A large roll, or crown-like fillet, binds his tresses, 
which are nearly as abundant as those of Athena and give size to his 
head. His pointed, close-cut beard, the slightly hard and attenuated 
forms of his face, the flatness of his draperies, his erect and straight, 
if not stiff figure, and the set smile on his visage are all characteristics 
of archaic sculpture. These works were found at Malesina, in Lokris, 
and deserve the close examination of students.—Athen., Feb 29. 

LYKOSOURA.—M. Milchoefer has had occasion to pay some 
attention te the sculptures of Lykosoura (BPW, 95, p. 948) ; he thinks 
it possible that they date from Hadrian, and also possible that they 
go back to the Hellenistic period. The famous Pan with figured drap- 
ery, with the eleven women with animal-heads, recall to him his own 
researches in 1883 on demons with a zoomorphic aspect, the tradition 
of which he traced back as far as to the engraved stones which are 
called grylles. The beautiful epoch in art has caused to fall into the 
background these conceptions which appeared at the beginning and 
at the end of Hellenistic civilization.—S. R. in RA, Dec. ’95. 

MACEDONIA.—The epigraphic journey of M. Perprizer in Mac- 
edonia has given him a number of inedited inscriptions, which he has 
very carefully commentated. He has also called attention to some 
hasreliefs, many of which possess real interest (BCH, 94, p. 416).— RA, 
Dec., 

MECALOPOLIS.—The cxavoOyjxa of Megalopolis was not the only 
edifice of that name known; it is found on a tile from Sparta, but in 
a short text which does not determine the meaning of it (JHS, 1894, 
p. 242).—RA, Dec., 95. 

MESSENE —The excavations of the Greek Archeological Society 
have brought to light a great part of the agora, the ruins of a notable 
building with propylaia and porticoes, and an ancient fountain, which 
is supposed to be the Arsinoé referred to by Pausanias. Several 
inscriptions have also been found, some of which are of peculiar 
importance for the history of Messenia in Greek and Roman times.— 
Athen., Dee. 21, "95. 

MOUNT ATHOS.—HISTORY OF THE MONASTERIES.\—The history 
of the monasteries of Athos may be considered, as M. Meyer 


'Pu. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fiir die Geschichte der Athoskloester, groes- 
stentheils zum ersten Male herausgegeben und mit Einleitungen versehen. Leipzig, 
J.C. Hinrichs. 1894, vi11, 300 pp. in-8, Price, 10 marks. 
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justly remarks, to be a type representative of the history of Greek 
monastic life. M. Meyer has brought together the most important of 
the documents coming from the Holy Mountain; and in this book we 
see above all a collection of curious documents, some of them of a 
high and real historic interest. All of these pieces (together with many 
others) had been long since noticed by J. Miiller in his Historische 
Denkmaeler in den Kloestern des Athos, and some of them (and those the 
most considerable) had been published previously either in the import- 
ant work of Gédéon upon Athos, or elsewhere. However, there remain, 
in the volume of M. Meyer, enough that are inedited to amply justify 
the work that he has undertaken, and enough that are sufficiently 
interesting to attract the attention of those who interest themselves in 
things Byzantine. With the view of including only texts relating to 
the general history of the community of Athos, M. Meyer has inten- 
tionally omitted the numerous documents which relate to the partic- 
ular history of each convent; wrongly perhaps, for certain of these 
pieces would have been useful to complete the knowledge of events 
and to have marked more clearly still the importance of the monas- 
teries of the Holy Mountain. Nevertheless, such as it is the collection 
is extremely interesting and precious. Beside the documents of a 
relatively recent date (posterior to the establishment of the Ottoman 
dominion and which extend chronologically between the years 1498 
and 1875, forming one-half of the series) the texts of the Byzantine 
epoch have quite another value for history. Particularly notable are 
(1) the typikon of St. Anathasios, who founded the monastery of Haghia 
Lawra (this text is already published by Gédéon); (2) the testament 
of the same personage ; (3) the monastic rule drawn up by him for the 
use of his monks—three pieces of the tenth century full of interest, 
not only for religious history, but also for the profane history of the 
Emperor Nikephoros Phokas. The typikon of the Emperor Johannes 
Tzimiskes (972) and that of Constantine Monomachos (1045) are not 
less instructive for the study of the internal organization of Athos ; 
other texts of the epoch of the Komnenoi or some of the Palaiologoi 
throw useful light upon the connection between the } atriarchate of 
Constantinople and the convents of the Haghion-Oros; finally, the 
typikon of Manuel IT Palaiologos (1394) and a chrysobulle of the same 
emperor announcing the revolution which, towards the end of the xiv 
century, was accomplished in the régime of the monasteries, and which 
substituted for the cenobitic life that which was called /e systeme idior- 
rhythmique. Towards this date, in fact, the right of private property 
was conceded to the monks, and in consequence of this grave innova- 
tion a new spirit penetrated the convents, a democratic spirit, which 
shook the monarchical government of the higoumene, the particularist 
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spirit which demolishes the obligations and the rules of the life in 
common. This regime still persists in seven of the Athonite monas- 
teries, and the celebrated convent of Patmos is the best example of this 
reformed type.—Cu. Dien, in RC, 1895, No. 45. 

MYKENAI.— WHAT PEOPLE PRODUCED THE WORKS CALLED 
MYKENAEAN.— Since Dr. Schliemann excavated Mykenai, the attention 
of archeologists has been constantly fixed on certain kinds of build- 
ings, Ornaments, implements, engraved gems and pottery, more or 
less resembling those found at Mykenai, and hence generally known 
as “Mykenaean.” These objects are found at various and widely 
distant places. Mr. A. J. Evans’ brilliant discoveries in Krete and his 
masterly paper (Primitive Pictographs) have riveted the attention of 
scholars still more closely to the subject. On engraved gems and 
other objects found in Krete and the Peloponnesos he has found what 
appears to be undoubtedly a series of pictographic symbols, not allied 
to Egyptian hieroglyphs, but showing many points of resemblance to 
the symbols found on seals and other objects from Asia Minor com- 
monly known as “Hittite.” To ascertain what people produced 
these buildings, gems and pottery, and used this script, is a question 
of supreme importance in Archaic Greek history. Any attempt to 
solve it ought to be mercifully treated. 

I propose to see if the ancient writers supply us with accounts 
of any people which will fulfil the necessary conditions. First, let us 
enumerate roughly the regions* where such buildings and _ other 
objects are found. 

I. Peloponnesos (Mykenai, Tiryns, Argos, Vaphio). II. Attika 
(Spata, Menidi, Thorikos). ILI. Krete (building at Knossos, and gems 
passim). IV. Thessaly (Volo). V. Boiotia(Orchomenos). VI. Thera. 
VII. Asia Minor (sixth city at Hissarlik, Pitane in the Aeolid). VIII. 
Egypt (Kahun, Tel el-Amarna). IX. Rhodos. X. Kypros. XI. Italy 
(Signia in Latium). 

We want a people whom we can prove from ancient authorities 
(1) to have occupied all these places, (2) to have used a form of 
script in Peloponnesos intelligible to people living in Asia Minor. 

Let us start with Krete. It is a fairly limited area, and in 
Homer (Od. x1x. 177-80) we get an exhaustive list of the races 
inhabiting it: év pév "Ayatot, év "Eredxpyres peyadyropes, év Kvdwves, 


Awpileés tre tpixaixes, Stod re roiow éri Kvwoods peyddn rods - 
évOa dé Mivws, x. r. A. It will be admitted that it is one of these five 
peoples who produced the Mykenaean works found in Krete, and it 
will also be admitted that it was the same race which produced the 
same kind of object in Greece Proper, and elsewhere. .We may at 
once eliminate the Kydones and Eteokretes; for it is absurd to 
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suppose that either of those peoples was ever dominant over a wide 
area of Hellas. The Achaeans, Dorians and Pelasgians are left. The 
testimony of antiquity (Herod. i. 56, 57; Thouk. i. 3) is clear that 
neither Dorians nor Achaeans ever held Attika. Again, the evidence 
is equally strong that neither of these races held Orchomenos in 
Boiotia. The Achaeans and Dorians thus fail to fulfil the necessary 
conditions in two very important points. 

The Pelasgians are now left alone. Taking the places enumerated 
above as possessing “ Mykenaean ” objects, in regular order, let us see 
if there is evidence for each of Pelasgic occupation. 

I. Peloponnesos.— Ephoros (Strabo, 221) said that the Pelasgoi 
were Arcadian in origin, and that Peloponnesos was generally called 
Pelasgia. They occupied Mykenai. The ancient kings of Tiryns, 
such as Proitos, brother of Akrisios of Argos, were Pelasgians. 
Aischylos (Supp. 1008, ete.) calls Argos “city of the Pelasgians,” and 
applies the name Pelasgos to the king of Argos. 

II. Attika. —Herodotos and Thoukydides (loc. cit.), and many 
others, assert that the inhabitants of Attika from all time had been 
Pelasgians. An ancient wall at Athens (Thouk. ii. 17) was called Pelasgic. 

Ill. Krete—Daidalos, an Athenian, and therefore Pelasgian, was 
employed by Minos, king of Knossos, to build the Labyrinth ; 
according to Homer he made a dancing-place for Ariadne. In Od. 
xix. 180, if we read with many mss. and Eustathios, roto., Knossos is 
made a city of the Pelasgians. In Arkadia, home of the Pelasgians, 
we have towns called Gortys and Tegea. In Krete we find two towns 
of the same names. 

IV. Thessaly.—A district of it was called Pelasgiotis, otherwise 
the Pelasgic Argos (Strabo, 221). Homer mentions both Pelasgoit who 
had once dwelt at Larisa, and others who had dwelt in Pelasgic Argos. 

V. Boiotia.—Orchomenos was the seat of the Minyans. They 
came there from Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, and are generally held to be 
a Pelasgian tribe. The name Orchomenos is also in Arkadia (Pelasgic). 

VI. Thera was colonised by the Minyans (Herod. iv. 145 seq.). 

VII. Asia Minor.—Strabo (221) quotes Homer as showing that 
év tH Tpwad there were Pelasgoi living as neighbours of the Kilikes, 
and he also says that Lesbos was called Pelasgia. Daroranos came 
from Arkadia. 

VII[. Exzypt.—Aischylos (P.V. 855 seq.) makes Io (daughter of 
Inachos, King of Argos, who is a Pelasgian) plant a settlement by her 
son Epaphos in Egypt (NeiAov zpos oTopartt Kal From 
this settlement in later years came the suppliant Danaides to Argos, 
claiming protection of kindred. 

IX. Rhodos.—Danaos founded Lindos. 
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X. Kypros.—There were Arkadians in Kypros: the Kypriote 
and Arkadian dialects are closely related. 

XI. Italy.—Herodotos (i.57) speaks of Pelasgoi dwelling “above 
the Etruscans.” Virgil (Aen. ii. 83, viii. 600) mentions the Pelasgians, 
and Servius (ad. loc.) says they dwelt in Etruria and Latium. They 
likewise dwelt in Epiros (Dodona was their ancient shrine), but I can- 
not find that any Mykenaean objects have as yet been discovered there. 

The Pelasgians thus fulfil one of the necessary conditions. 

Now the question of writing. In one famous passage of Homer 
(Jl. v. 168), and one only, have we a reference to writing of any kind: 
the oypara Avypa, the baleful pictographs (to use Mr. Evans’ term) 
inscribed in a double tablet, sent by the hands of Bellerophon from 
King Proitos to the King of Lykia. We have already seen that 
Proitos is a Pelasgian of Argos. Here is a Pelasgian using some form 
of script; and that script can be read and its meaning understood in 
Asia Minor. Is not our second condition fulfilled ? 

I know that there are very many important points to be dis- 
cussed, and these I shall treat at greater length elsewhere very soon.— 
W. Rinceway, in Academy, July 13,95; ef. AJA, x. 554-56. 

EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS AND IN THE NEKROPOLIS. 
—The recent excavations of M. Tsountas have furnished some im- 
portant objects: a relief in poros; fragments of the metope of a temple 
of the vi cent.; a gold ring with subject engraved (man leading 
a goat to the sacrifice); a treasure of 3,750 coins, the greater part of 
silver (Argos, Corinth, Phlius); and finally most ancient tombs con- 
taining bronze swords and fibulae.—S. R. in RA, Dee. 95. 

OLYMPIA. — BRONZE STATUETTE. — M. Heron DE VILLEFOSSE 
(Mon. Piot) attributes to some intermediary artist between Ageladas 
and Polykleitos a superb statuette in bronze which it is said came 
from Olympia and was placed in the Louvre in 1894. The freedom 
of its structure, the vigor of its modelling, the anatomic knowledge 
everywhere evident, the strong {ree life circulating throughout, makes 
this little bronze a choice piece, one of those which show most 
strikingly the nature of the merit which belongs to the Argive artists, 
and which shows the best art of Polykleitos. The soft lustre of a 
warm, dark green patina adds greatly to its beauty —REG, vit, 409. 

SPARTA (near). — BYZANTINE CITY OF MISTRA.—The French 
School of Athens has made a complete archeological survey of the 
abandoned Byzantine city of Mistra, on the slopes of Mount Taygetos, 
near Sparta. Among the chief results of these researches is reported 
the discovery of many inscriptions and architectural remains of a 
peculiar importance for the history of the city and of Byzantine art. 
The Greek Department of Public Instruction has now ordered the 
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restoration of some of the most important monuments of the place, 
while the inscriptions and the other antiquities gathered by the 
French mission have been brought to Sparta, where they will form a 
special collection.—Athen., Jan. 4, 

TANACRA. — TERRACOTTA FIGURINE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. — 
Among the recent additions to the collection is a terracotta represent- 
ing a winged youth darting through the air in the attitude often seen 
in work from Tanagra and Asia Minor. The figure is extremely 
clumsy, badly modelled, with a short tunic and full sleeves. The 
front of the tunic is drawn up with the right hand, so as to cover the 
lower part of the face, the left hand holds a pair of boots; the wings 
are clumsy and badly treated. The face is roughly modelled, but it 
is clear that the eyes are shut It is believed that there is no other 
terracotta with which this can be compared as a subject. Other 
figures of Eros carry boots, but these scenes are all representations 
from everyday life parodied by the Amoretti. The present terracotta 
presents a full-grown person. The costume is unusual, that generally 
worn by Asiatic divinities. The figure is so clumsy that it could 
hardly have been imported and is more likely to be of local manu- 
facture.—C. A. Hutton, JHS, 1895, p. 132. 

TECEA. — At Brahim-Efendi, near Tegea, M. Loring has copied 
three fragments of inscriptions, among which are a versified epitaph 
and a dedication to Artemis. This last, on a headless Hermes, is 
difficult to understand. Meyiorw (sic) owretpa TLNOKIA (sic). 
(Athen, 1895, II, p. 169). RA, Dec. 95. 

THEBES (near).—M. CoLLicNnon presented to the Académie (sitting 
of March 6, 96) three large bronze fibulae discovered in Boiotia in a 
tomb near Thebes. They have the form of the fibules a plaques and a 
coquilles and are decorated with line-engravings. On two of them we 
recognize subjects familiar to the Boiotian engravers, fishes, a horse, 
a water-bird, designed in the geometric transitional style belonging to 
Boiotia and which succeeds the Mykenwan type. The third offers a 
decoration very worthy of attention: two worshippers placed herald- 
ically on each side of a trunk with branches and separated by a disk 
with rays. It is a sort of awkward and naive adaptation of a subject 
borrowed from oriental glyptic, the adoration of the sacred plant, 
which figures so frequently on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders. 
This example is added to those already furnished by the keramics of 
the Dipylon and the proto-Attic vases, in order to show how Oriental 
motives penetrated the primitive art of Greece, and took their place by 
the side of the indigenous elements.—RC, March 16, 96. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CITY. — In an inscription at Thebes. 
(CIGS, 2419), M. Holleaux has with great judgment distinguished a 
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list of subscriptions for the reconstruction of the city after 316 (REG, 
1895, p. 7).—RA, Oct. 95. 

AN ARCHAIC BRONZE APOLLO IN THE TYSZKIEWICZ COLLECTION. 
—This figurine was sent from Greece by N. Hoffman towards the end 
of the year 1894. It was said to have been found at Thebes and, in 
fact, the objects accompanying it (terracottas and painted vases) 
resemble those of the Kabeirion. The statuette measures 25 cm. in 
height, and would have been 27 or 28 cm. before its legs were broken 
off. This height is rare in the series of ancient bronzes. When 
cleaned, the inscription upon the legs of the figurine turned out to 
be archaic Greek, and consisted of hexameters written boustrophedon. 
When transcribed they appear as follows: 

MavrixAros p’ dveBexe FexaBoAror dpyvpotoxa ot 
tas dexatas: tv dé, PoiBe, didor xapiFetrav dpor[ Fav]. 


The alphabet in which thé inscription is written is certainly 
soiotian, and the words evidently of Homeric inspiration. The first 
impression one receives on seeing this figurine is amazement at the 
great antiquity of its style: the head is triangular and mounted upon 
avery long neck; on each side are long tresses of hair, like spiral 
columns, resting upon the shoulders ; the eyes are now round cavities 
which onze containel eyeballs of glass or ivory; the bust becomes 
very narrow at the waist and recalls the proportions of Mykenzean 
figures. Whether the statuette represents an Apollo or Mantiklos, 
the votive-offerer, may be called in question, A torso which M. 
Holleaux found in the ruins of the temple of Ptoos bears a somewhat 
similar inscription, and in all probability represented Apollo Ptoos. 
Our statuette may accordingly be considered an Apollo, rather than a 
simple mortal. Epigraphists are inclined not to give to Greek in- 
scriptions an earlier date than the vi century, but in the present case 
it would seem as if the date of this statuette must be placed further 
back. Even if we put the inscription in the vi or the rx century, 
the type of the statuette would be earlier still —Froenner, Mon. et 
Mem. Acad, Inseript., 1895, pp. 137-45. 

THESSALONIKE ‘SALONIKA).—M. Mortmann has published and 
M. Momsen has commented upon two inscriptions from Salonika, 
One, in Latin, mentions a praeses provinciae Daciae Malvenis, and a 
cohort FUlavia?) M(iliaria?) Bryttonum (sic) Malvensis ; in the other, in 
Greek, Thessalonika is called 4 Aapxpa pytporods Kai Kokwvea 
vixewy modus (AEM, 1894, p- 117). 

In the course of the construction of the railway from Salonika to 
Dédéagatch, M. Beneyron discovered a Roman cemetery at Gradubov 
(14 kil. from Salonika) and Greek tombs at Salman/i, near Lété. One 
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of these tombs contained the hilt of a sword in iron and fragments of 
a silver wreath (BCH, 1894, p. 338).—RA, Dec., "95. 

TIRYNS.— M. Reicuet describes, in the megaron of Tiryns, a 
small door connecting the prodromos with a narrow corridor. This 
“door of the corridor” would be the Homeric épao@vpy, on which there 
has been so much and such useless discussion (AEM, 1895, p. 6). 
—RA, Dee., 

TROIZEN. — In the inscription published by M. Legrand (Bull, 
1893, p. 90), there is a line containing the names of two Argive artists, 
Axestor and Toron. The name of the latter artist should be re- 
established in an inscription from Epidauros (Loewy, No. 265). 
(S. Wide, Athen. Mittheil., 1895, p. 213).— RA, Dee. *95. 


CREEK ISLANDS. 


INSCRIPTIONES GRAECAE INSULARUM.—The first part of this work, 
comprising the inscriptions of Ruopos, CHALKE, Karpatuos, SARos, 
and Kasos, appeared in 1895 under the editorship of M. F. Hiller of 
Gaertringen ; it contains 964 numbers. The young editor, with the 
help of his masters, has performed his task in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. Among the texts which appear here for the first 
time, we will call attention to the following ones: at Ruopos, the ded- 
ications to Athena Polias, Zeus Polieus, Athena Hyperdexia (21, 22), 
to Artemis Thermia (24), to the Dicskouroi (30), to the Panathenaistai 
and to the Herakleistai (36); the signatures of the sculptors ARcHEs- 
tratos of Athens (62), and Aristos of Ephesos (122); of the Kaibel 
140, 143, 147, 148, 149, 153); at Jalysos, a dedication of the Kowdv 
Moveaiorav (680) ; at Lindos, a signature of Kallimedon son of Glaukias 
(777); texts engraved on the rock and relating to the sacrifices, tpoo- 
xapaos Ovaia (791-793) ; dedication to Artemis Kekoia, Athena Lindia, 
and Zeus Polieus (823); fragment of a sacred law analogous to Paton, 
Cos., No. 36 (891); astronomic inscription (913): at CHALKE, dedica- 
tion Sapamos “Iovos roriraypa (957); ex-voto to Zeus and to Hekate 
(958): at KArpatuos, dedication to Trajan of the xroiva 4 otidadéwv 
(978).—S. R. in RA, Oct., "95. 

AICINA.—A quantity of Mykenzan vases have been discovered 
at Aigina, near the temple of Aphrodite, among the ruins of very 
ancient constructions. The excavations were conducted by M. Stais 
in the name of the Archeological Society (Athen. Mittheil., 1894, p. 
533).—RA, Dee. "95. 

CHALKE —M. Hitter von GaArrtrinGEN has published views of 
two ancient remains, the wall of the Akropolis, and the “ double 
throne of Zeus and Hekate.” An exploration of this neglected little 
island would be very interesting (A EM, 1895, p. 1).—RA, Dee. "95. 
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imBRoOs.— M. pe Ripper has published a list of personages, 
doubtless klerouchoi, whom the grateful [mbrians dadexa Oeois. 
The text is of 352. It mentions among others a Srparwv Tpixo(picros), 
which recalls to the editor the Tizwv Stparwvos Tprxopiorvos of an inscrip- 
tion “suspecte” published by Lenormant (C/A, IT, 3611)—R4A, Dee.’95. 

KALAUREIA (mop. POROS).—EXCAVATIONS AT THE TEMPLE OF 
POSEIDON.—In the Summer of 1894 two Swedish archeologists, L. 
KJELLBERG and Sam Wipe, made excavations at the temple of Posei- 
don situated on the heights at Kalaureia. They have published 
a full report of their work in the Athen. Mittheil. (1895, pp. 267-327). 
The text is illustrated by excellent plans and detailed drawings of the 
architecture, and large and small drawings of the small objects dis- 
covered. The Poseidon Sanctuary is described in the first section. 
It consists of a temple and the enclosure belonging to it, which is 
surrounded by a rectangular wall, both, judging from the vases found, 
erected in the vi cent. 8, c. Of the Doric temple ( peripteros with six 
to twelve columns) very little remains. To the southwest lies a group 
of buildings distributed aroun: three sides of an oven space (marked 
dyopd), three halls and a large building in the form of a trapezoid, 
with an anteroom: on the southwest side there was probably a 
propylaion. The Dorie capitals of the best preserved stoa are strik- 
ingly like those of the Parthenon, the Ionic capitals resemble those of 
the Philippeion of Olympia, built shortly after 338 B. c. The 
remaining buildings are also exactly described: an ecedra, a long 
double stoa (perhaps the BovAevrypov), a building whose inner court 
is surrounded by rooms, one of which has seats all around its walls 
and was probably the meeting-place of some religious society. Half 
a league below the sanctuary lay its harbour, where the remains of 
ancient ship-houses are still to be seen. Nearer to the temple the 
ancient town probably lay, built up terrace-wise. Mykenzan frag- 
ments, although very inconsiderable, permit the presumption that 
even in Mykenwan times religious worship was conducted upon the 
site of the temple. If the Minyai, whose principal deity was Posei- 
don, were the chief representatives of Mykenzan civilization, the 
beginnings of the most ancient amphictyony (Orchomenos in Boiotia, 
Athens, Aigina, Prasiai, Nauplion, Hermione, and Epidauros) may 
reach back into Mykenzean times. Extensive and splendid remains 
of this civilization have been found on the akropolis of Athens. 

The second section treats of the inscriptions, eight in number. 
The most important contains a popular decree of the Kalaureians, 
nearly related to Inscription no. 3380 in Collitz’s Sammlung der grie- 
chischen Dialektenliste. The third section treats of the small objects 
found, which are only a last gleaning, as the ground had been very 
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thoroughly ransacked long before. The scanty remains of Mykeneean 
civilization were a few fragments of vases and spindle-whorls and 
bits of gold leaf. A scaraboid, with a charioteer shooting with a 
bow on one side and a hippopotamus on the other, comes from Egypt 
(many Egyptian imported vases have been found at the Heraion in 
Argos). They have found a beautiful statuette of Asklepios in 
marble (of about the fifth century); a very ancient and primitive 
little figure of a man; some small horses and bulls of archaic style in 
bronze; and a moulded griffin-head from a bronze caldron which 
equals the most beautiful of the Olympic griffin-heads. They also 
found Proto-Corinthian and ancient Corinthian vases and a number 
of coins mostly of a later date —BPW, 1896, No. 3; cf. AJA, x, 128. 

KEPHALLENIA.—M. Wo rrers has found at Masarakata (Kephal- 
lenia) a subterranean construction formerly noticed in the Deltion 
(cf. Athen. Mittheil., 1886, p. 456), and it is certain that it is a domical 
tomb. In the neighborhood, at a place called Sra prypara, are 
Mykenzean tombs excavated in the rock, of which M. Wolters has 
drawn up the plan (ef. Athen. Mittheil., 1894, p. 486). It is known 
that Mykenean vases coming from Kephallenia and from Ithika 
have been for a long time deposited in the Museum of Neuchatel (F. 
de Duhn, Heidelb. Jahrb., t. 1, p. 145, and Perrot-Chipiez, t. v1, p. 1014). 
—S.R. in RA, Dec. 95. 

KYZIKOS.—In a marble head discovered here and acquired by 
the Museum of Dresden in 1892, M. 8. Reinach recognizes an Artemis 
inspired by one of the types of Praxiteles. The conservators of the 
Museum of Dresden have named this head simply Maedchenkopf.— 
RA, 1894, 11, pp. 282—4, pl. xvi. 

LEMNOS. — EXCURSION OF M. DE LAUNAY. — A geological excur- 
sion through the island of Lemnos, made by M. L. pe Launay is 
described in the RA, December, 1895. He gives the geological 
features of the island and makes an interesting study of the peculiar 
voleanic character of its formation. He says it is generally admitted 
that the volcanic phenomena contributed to the choice of this island 
as a spot suited to the erection of temples to Hephaistos. He also 
treats very fully the subject of the terre sigillée, an earth, found upon 
this island, containing remarkable medicinal properties, which has 
been renowned from the earliest antiquity. The only archeological 
points brought out are (1) that what has formerly been called the 
labyrinth, is in reality only a subterranean Byzantine chapel, filled 
with earth up to the beginning of the vaults. (2) The existence of a 
chapel of the Panagia at Kokkinos. 

EPITAPH OF KLEROUCHO!I.—There was brought to Tchinli-Kiosk, in 
1894, a Lemnian inscription (an epitaph of klerouchoi) which belongs to 
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a period comprised between 336 and 350, and presents a new name, 
“AyvvAAa.—S. R. in RA, Dee. 95. 

LESBOS.—Some texts from Mitylene and from Pyrzghion have 
been published by M. Pappazeorgion (‘Appovia, April 12 and May 3, 
1895; BCH, 1894, p. 536). Among them we remark a dedication 
to the jpws Zoittas (defunct) and the ex-voto of a couple 66 tyiore 
after a storm at sea. 

M. Paton calls my attention to some singular sculptured stones, 
at Mitylene and its neighborhood, set into the wells or into the walls 
of churches, all of which appear to have come from the ancient 
acropolis. The symbols which they present—hands, fishes, bunches 
of grapes—have a Christian aspect.—S. R. in RA, Dee., ’95. 

Near Vrysia, the ancient Brisa, there stands a medieval tower to 
which is attached a legend of the “queen Vrysais”. M. Paton sees 
in this a survival of the Homeric Briseis, in whom M. de Wilamowitz 
has already recognized “the slave of Brisa ”.—Athen., 1895, 11, p. 504. 

MELOS.— BRITISH EXCAVATIONS. — The correspondent of the 
London Times writes: “ The excavations which are being carried out 
in Melos by the British School of Archeology have resulted in some 
interesting discoveries. Among these are a draped life-size statue of 
a priest of Dionysos, of which the head and the left hand are missing; 
and a colossal statue, perhaps of Apollo, of which the head and the 
limbs are missing, but a portion of the right leg and foot has been 
recovered. Four draped torsos of the Roman period have also been 
found, one probably being a statue of Agrippina. A Roman mosaic- 
floor has been laid bare, and some thirty inscriptions have been dis- 
covered, most of them being in the peculiar Melian character.”— 
Acad., May 16, "96. 

NISOUROS.—At the November meeting of the AGB, M. HiL_er 
voN GAERTRINGEN spoke of the island of Nisouros with special 
reference to a recently discovered fragment of a law forbidding the 
erection of any kind of monument over graves, and exceeding in 
severity any known Greek laws on the subject, even that of Demetrios, 
at Athens, explained by Brueckner in the Arch.-Ges., Nov. 1891. We 
know, however, that the law was transgressed in practice, especially 
after the custom spread to Nisouros, from Delos and Rhodos, of erect- 
ing over graves cylindrical altars resting on square pedestals and 
adorned with diosmae and garlands. But it is worthy of remark, as 
an evidence of the individual development of Greek culture, that in 
this third century, B.c., during which such severe laws against ex- 
travagance in sepulchral monuments existed at Athens and Nisouros, 
the height of grave-cult was reached at Thera in the great heroin of 
Epikteta.—BP W, 1896, No. 6. 
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Von Gaertringen has published the inscription from the base of 
a statue raised to a Nisyriote by his grand-children. The three 
Rhodian Navarchs under which he served are known to Polybios ; 
the artist is Epicharmos of Soloi (toward 100 B. c.). This text reveals 
the existence of the worship of Poseidon Argeios and of Ares at 
Nisouros (BPW, 1895, p. 1019).—R4A, Dec. "95. 

RHODOS.—M. SaLtomon Reinacu has received from Hamdi-bey, 
Director of the Museum of Constantinople, a water-color drawing and 
photographs of a very beautiful vase, with red figures relieved with 
gilding, which had been discovered in 1894 on the akropolis of 
Rhodes. M. Reinach maintained that this vase is one of the few 
products of Greek keramic art which can be dated with some pre- 
cision, and that it was painted at Athens about 410 B. c. The subject 
represented is entirely new: it is the birth of young Ploutos, the god 
of wealth, presented to Demeter, his mother, by Gaia (the personified 
Earth) in the presence of the gods and Triptolemos. According to a 
very ancient tradition Ploutos was the son of Demeter and of the 
Kretan Iasion.—RC, Feb. 17, 

The astronomical inscription from Keskinto (Rhodos) has been well 
commentated by M. Tannery (REG, 1895, p. 49); it furnishes “ precise 
data for the reconstruction of the plan upon which had been estab- 
lished the theory of the planets before Hipparchos.”—R4A, Dec. 95. 

SAMOs. — Thanks to the aid of the governor, Berovitch-Pacha, 
there has been established at Samos a museum of local antiquities 
(Athen., 1895, 1, p. 450). M. Boehlau has discovered on the island an 
Ionian necropolis of the v1 cent. (Arch. Anz., 1895, p.98). Some vases 
and terracottas of this provenance have been exhibited in the Frederick 
Museum at Cassel (Arch. Anz., 1895, p. 151).—S. R. in RA, Dee. 95. 

SAMOTHRAKE. — The Byzantinische Zeitschrift (A895, p. 393) has 
an article by M. Mysrakrpes, on a mutilated epitaph (discovered at 
Samothrake) of the Byzantine historian Theophanes, banished to this 
island by Leo the Armenian (in consequence of his support of image 
worship) toward the year 815, where he died in 818. 

The Athen. Mitth. (1895, p. 233) calls attention to the discovery, 
on the island, of a brick with the retrograde inscription Anpytpos.— 
RA, Dee. 

THASOS.—-M. Curistipks has communicated the photograph of 
an interesting statuette in marble found inthe port of Liménas; it is 
the figure of a draped female to which they have made the mistake 
of attaching a male head of a much earlier date (v century). I have 
also received from him the photograph of a bearded head — un- 
doubtedly a portrait—discovered at Limenas (type and style very 
analogous to those of the head at the Hermitage, Furtwaengler, Mas- 
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terpieces, fig. 74); also a copy of four inscriptions from the same 
provenance (pub. in RA, p. 349).—S. R. in RA, Deec., 95. 

THERA —M. gave to the "E¢ypepis p. 141) an article 
in Greek on the date of the will of Epikteta. He places this docu- 
ment with certainty between 210 and 195, according to some inedited 
inscriptions from Delos which mention the Therean ‘Apxivxos Topywra , 
one of the members of the koinon appointed to the cult of Epikteta, of 
her family, and of the Muses.—S. R. in RA, Dee. "95. 


KRETE. 


HELLENIKOS SYLLOGOS.—The Syllogos at Candia is already becom- 
ing an important local museum. Established in 1880 as a literary 
and educational association, it soon turned its attention to early 
monuments. In 1884 it acquired, from excavations made on the 
Agora at Gortyna, sculptures of the archaic, Hellenistic, and Roman 
periods. A year later it acquired the well-known bronzes from 
the grotto of the Idaean Zeus; then followed the excavations in 
the grotto of Psychro with its very early bronzes and terracottas ; 
then an examination of the grotto of Eileithyia near Knossos. The 
excavations of foreign archeologists in the nekropoleis of Erganos, 
Kurtes, efc., have further enriched the museum, especially the dona- 
tions of Consul Triphyllis from the grotto of Hermes Kranaios. Thus 
the museum has acquired important material for the knowledge of 
the oldest art of the AX gwan Sea. The classical and later periods of 
Greek and Roman art are also represented by marble sculptures, 
terracottas, and other objects. The museum is also prepared to furnish 
casts of an archaic torso from Eleutherai, of a fine head of Aphrodite 
and of the famous inscription from Gort yna.—Kunstchronik, 1895, p. 76. 

RESEARCHES OF MM. HALBHERR AND TARAMELLI.—M. Joseph 
Corpi, professor at Constantinople, has given to the Stamboul (Dee. 20, 
1894) an extended article on the researches of MM. Halbherr and 
Taramelli in Krete. (1) Mykenzan necropolis of ErGanos; a vault 
containing six bodies almost intact, the heads of which, according to 
M. Sergi, are Greco-Italic. It has been many times verified that the 
bones had been placed in the vases after the decomposition of the 
bodies. (2) Upon the heights which overlook the necropolis the 
remains of a city with a Mykenean palace. (3) Necropolis of Kour- 
TES, more recent with transition vases. (4) Necropolis of KAMAREs, 
analagous to that of Erganos. (5) At Praxsos, archaic votive terra- 
cottas, vases of copper. (6) At PaTeLta near Prinia, a Mykenzan 
city. (7) On the hill of Sarnt-Extas, large jars with reliefs (chariot- 
races). The article also calls attention to the discovery of numerous 
inscriptions, among others that of a law on the striking and circula- 
tion of coins.—S. R. in RA, Dec., 95. 
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ITALY. 
Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 


PELASGIC CITIES OF ITALY.—Comm. GAMURRINI has written a letter to 
Professor Pigorini (published in the Bull. Palet. Ital., 1895, pp. 86-8) in 
which he deplores the fact that no excavations have ever been attempted 
in connection with the Pelasgic cities of Italy, in Umbria, Sabina and 
Latium. He refers to the discovery of tombs of the first iron-age near 
the Pelasgic walls of Cesi in Umbria, and he especially calls attention to 
the fragment of Pelasgic walls of irregular polygonal structure which sur- 
rounded for a length of five miles the early city on the hill of Colonna, 
which is usually regarded as the ancient Vetulonia. To these walls 
he attributes a date of ten or eleven centuries B. c. on account of the 
contents of the earliest tombs in the necropolis outside the city. 

ANCIENT DIVINITIES OF ITALY. — At the July 5 sitting of the 
AIBL, M. Breau read a paper on the different divinities of ancient 
Italy. The general opinion is that the Romans, when they were 
brought into contact with the Greeks, identified their own divinities 
with the Hellenic gods. Mars, for instance, with Ares, Minerva with 
Athene, and so. M. Bréal believes that this identification was of 
much earlier date, and that it was made by the Etruscans. The 
names of Mars and Minerva are not Latin, but Etruscan. This is 
also true of Neptune, whose name, under the form Nephtil is found on 
a mirror. The Latin language is an Indo-European tongue—there 
can be no doubt about that; but because the language is Aryan it 
does not follow that the religion also was Aryan—at any rate, the 
whole of it. One needs only to glance at the religions of modern 
Europe to see that religion and language are not necessarily derived 
from the same source. The Etruscan religion has, besides, left other 
traces among the Romans, and, through them, among the French. 
In the discussion which followed M. Bréal’s reading, M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville said that he believed that the general principles laid down 


by M. Bréal could hardly be contested. The religious doctrines of 


the Romans contained elements, borrowed from the Etruscans, which 


are not Indo-European; such as the doctrine that, in the art of 


augury, the left and not the right is of good omen.—R4A, Oct. ’95. 
THE ROMAN ISsis.—At the sitting of the AJBL, February 14, 96, M. C. 
GuIMEet made a communication on the Roman Isis. Her worship 
was much more extensive in ancient Europe, and even at Rome, than 
has been generally believed, but this Isis was not the ancient goddess 
of the time of the Pharaohs. The political tendencies of the Ptolemies 
had led them to make a fusion of the divinities of Greece and 
Egypt: from Io, the Alexandrian worship of the Isis-Aphrodite, the 
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Isis-Demeter, ete. The Romans wished to have the pure, philosophi- 
cal and mysterious Isis. They had missionaries come to them and 
then created a Latin Isis represented by a princess. Then Italian 
artists carried to Egypt the Roman types, and we can find side by side 
the Pharaonic, the Ptolemaic, and the Italic Isis. —RC, Feb. 24, ’96. 
THE PLACING OF MONEY BY THE HEAD OF THE DECEASED. — 
Comm. GAmMuRRINI reports in the Scavi (1894, pp. 309-12) on the 
discovery of a treasure of coins of Lucca under the pavement of the 
church of 8S. Miniato not far from Loro-Ciuffenna in Tuscany on the 
road between Arezzo and Florence. He examined only 107 coins, 
reported to be about one-third of the number found. They are all silver 
denarii of Lucea, bearing on the obverse the name of the Emperor 
Henry (Henricus); in the centre is Lucca; on the reverse inperator and 
in the centre the monogram of the Emperor Otho, that is HTT. The 
name of the Emperor Otho remained for several centuries upon the 
coins of Lucca, and Gamurrini believes that these coins belonged to 
the two Emperors of the name of Henry, who ruled during the second 
half of the eleventh century. But the main object of his notes upon 
these coins is, not to consider them numismatically, but to call at- 
tention to the fact that the hoard of money was found near the head 
of the defunct. For he says: “Such a superstition current in a 
period which was Christian, though still uncultured and barbarous, 
has never been discussed, even if it has been noticed, and yet it should 
be considered, because it seems to have been quite general in the 
Middle Ages and more or less so through the whole of Italy. Nor do 
[ doubt that even more extensive traces of this custom are to be found 
beyond the Alps than among us. The rite of placing the obolus either 
in the mouth or in the hand of the defunct was introduced from 
Greece into Italy during the fourth century, B. c., but did not become 
general until the first century of the Empire. The bronze money was 
alone regarded at that time as sacred and belonging to the burial-rite; 
but with the diffusion of the Oriental religions this common super- 
stition (that the obolvs or the triens were of use in paying for the pas- 
save to the next world) passed away, and the idea that they served for 
purification of the soul alone remained. Hence, beside the bronze 
coins, we meet with silver and gold coins in the tombs. This super- 
stition, though condemned by Christianity, was not entirely done 
away with in this as in so many other cases. More than thirty years 
ago, I called attention to the fact, that in some tombs found in Casen- 
tino each of the deceased had near his head a pile of small copper 
coins with the names of Theodosius, Valentinianus and Honorius. In 
this neighborhood the rector of 8S. Martino a Caliano, in destroying 
the ancient cemetery of the church, found at the head of one of the 
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deceased about thirty silver denarii from the mints of Lucca of the 
time of the Othos dating from the tenth century. It is still more 
curious to see this superstition current in the most sacred places; for 
example, in a tomb in the Catacombs of Bolsena dating from the first 
part of the eleventh century, was found near the head ofa body a vase, 
containing about three hundred silver denarii, for the greater part of 
Lucca, though some of them were from Lombardy, among which was 
the very precious denarius of Arduino, King of Italy. To a later date, 
the twelfth century, belongs a treasure of about two hundred coins of 
London, found as early as 1822 in the tomb of an English traveller, 
not far from Pontremoli. Most of these coins bear the name of Walter. 
The superstition continued even later, as examples are cited belonging 
to the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. After this time 
the practice was condemned by the Church as pertaining to witchcraft, 
but continued sometimes to be practised in secret” 

ANCIENT COOKING-STOVES.—Fragments of small terracotta stoves 
have been found in large numbers on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in Syria, in Egypt, at Carthage and in Italy. They are in the form 
of cylinders which expand at the top like a capital, and have handles, 
being therefore called manichi. Those which are here published are 
said to have been found in the Tiber, and the handles are decorated 
with masks. The open mouth of the mask and the holes beneath 
the handles served the purpose of producing a draft. The masks, 
doubtless, represent Vulcan. It is more difficult to determine the 
name by which these little stoves were called in antiquity. Conze 
adopts the name zvpavvos suggested by Diels. Benndorf has proposed 
the name «xAcBavos. The apparatus upon which a vase for heating 
water was placed, was called yutpdérous, a name which seems also to 
have been applied to the vases themselves. The Athenians made 
use of the word Adoava instead of xutpérovs. The Romans appear to 
have no other word than focu/us—A. Mav in Roem. Mitth., x, 1, p. 38. 

HONORARY INSCRIPTION TO PUBLILIUS MEMORIALIS.— Prince Odes- 
calchi recently gave to the Museum of the Baths of Diocletian in 
Rome an important inscription found at Bracciano in the area of 8. 
Liberato where stood the Forum Claudii. 

The stone was originally the pedestal of a statue, afterwards 
turned into a large mortar. The inscription was not badly damaged 
in the operation. Dr. Vaglieri reads it as follows: 

Publilio L(ucii) flilio) Fal b(ia)] or Fa{l](erna)] Memoriali, 
[p]racf(ato) fabr(um), [p]raef(ecto) coh(ortis tertiae) [C]yreneicae sagit- 
tarior(wm), [tr]ib(uno) milittum) leg(ionis decimae) Fretensis [pra ef(ecto) 
gentis Numidar(um), dilictat(ori) (sic) [tirJonum ex Numidia lecto[r(um) 
leg(ionum)] Aug(ustae) in Africa, item . . . [a]e item Ferrat[ae] . . 
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The personage mentioned in this inscription is known from 
another document—the rescript of the Emperor Vespasian in regard 
to a certain controversy about boundaries in Corsica. It tells how 
by the Emperor’s order the imperial procurator Publilius Memorialis 
had sold the fields in dispute to the Venacini. It is clear that he 
was governor of Sardinia and Corsica before the date of the rescript 
when Claudius Clemens was governor. The identification of the 
Publilius Memorialis of the rescript with the person of the inscription 
is made all the more certain from the characters of the inscription 
which date surely from the close of the first century, as well as from 
certain points of the cursus honorum given. In its present condition 
the inscription gives only the military honors obtained—the first 
conferred ; and probably it was shortly after that the appointment to 
Sardinia was made. The epithet sagittariorum is new for the Third 
Cohort of Cyrene. The Legio X Fretensis was stationed in Syria. The 
title Prefect of the Numidian people (gentis Numidarum) recalls the 
interesting Roman practice of appointing an official at the head of 
the nomadic and other tribal organizations in Africa and elsewhere, 
belonging especially to the Berber native element, which never was 
assimilated to foreign culture. 

It is important to note that, as Mommsen conjectured and this 
inscription now proves, the African army was assigned to the East 
under Vespasian. For Publilius Memorialis was appointed as 
dilectator to oversee the levies. Up to the present only three had been 
known. Publilius was called upon to complete the Legio I/I Aug- 
usta, Which belonged to the African army, and the Legio VI Ferrata 
which was part of the Syrian army. Thus is explained the presence 
of African soldiers in the Syrian army and of Asiaties in the African 
army—a fact already noted from several documents.—N%S, 1895, pp. 
342-45, 

S. ANGELO IN CAPOCCIA (LATIUM). — ROMAN VILLA. — On the 
property of Prince D. Francesco Borghese, duke of Bomarzo, at 
Collelungo near 8. Angelo in Capoccia, there have been found parts 
of a Roman villa of considerable richness and extent dating from the 
time of the Claudii. There are rooms with pavements of white and 
black mosaic of great accuracy: in other rooms were many amphorae 
and doliae, showing them to be the cellae of the villa. In the centre 
of the constructions is a large hall with several niches, which may 
have been the gallery or museum of the palace as many antiquities 
were found here, and it had a rich decoration of oriental marbles and 
terracottas. A statua togata was found in the centre; also a beardless 
head and other fragments of statues. An inscription found near by 
is of a freedman of Claudius, who may have been the owner of the 
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villa. It reads: CLAV- AVG- L-  IALYSO- EXCEPTO- IVGERO 
IN- PRONTE- P.-C: (sic) IN- AGRO- P- CL. Many tombs with 
poor contents were found in the area of the villa: they were probably 
of the slaves.—N’S, 1895, pp. 421-23. 

BOLOCNA.-—TERRAMARA NEAR CASTENASO.—A new ferramara has 
been discovered during the last prehistoric researches in the terri- 
tory of Bologna, not far from the village of Castenaso. The settle- 
ment extends over about 400 metres in length and 200 in width, and 
seems to have been occupied till a relatively late epoch. Amongst 
the chief objects which the excavations have brought to light are a 
couple of bronze nippers (resembling some known golden nippers 
found in the prehistoric settlements of Sweden), a fine stone arrow- 
head, and a leaf-shaped fibula of Mykenwan type. The numerous 
terracotta fragments gathered on the spot are of the same character 
as the prehistoric potteries of Prevosta, Castelluccio, and other terre- 
mare and pile-dwellings of Italy and of Eastern Europe.—Athen., 
April 25, 06. 

CAMPANIA.—GREEK BRONZE BUST.— At the October 18 sitting 
of the AJBL, M. WoL_rGanGc HeELpic presented a bronze box, 75 cm. 
high and 6 em. wide, decorated with the bust of a woman in high- 
relief and containing four knuckle-bones which exactly filled the hollow 
of the bust. This bust represents a young woman who, with a grace- 
ful gesture, has brought her mantle over her head and around her 
right cheek. A branch of ivy, of which three clusters alone remain, 
encircles the forehead. To this branch were attached two fillets which 
fell upon the shoulders. The white of the eyes was rendered by an 
incrustation of silver; the pupils were lacking. A handle or chain 
for the purpose of suspending the box was inserted in two eyelets 
placed on the top of the head. As this box was sold by a Neapolitan 
to an amateur living in Rome, it is probable that it came from 
Campania. In style it offers a striking analogy to the terracottas 
found near Capua, in the tombs and strata which are generally at- 
tributed to the mr cent. B.c. There are among these terracottas 
figurines of women with the mantle arranged in the same way as on 
the bust described by M. Helbig. The box which he presented must 
be, then, a product of Campanian Hellenic art of the 11 cent. B. c— 
RA, Dee. °95, p. 373. 

CAMPICLIA MARITTIMA.—-AN ETRUSCAN VILLAGE AND NECRO- 
POLIs.—On the boundary between the provinces of Grosseto and Pisa, 
about 13 kilom. from Populonia, in the commune of Campiglia, along 
the provincial road through the valley of the Cornia, there have been 
discovered during recent years remains of very early walls and a con- 
siderable number of Etruscan tombs. The walls were found by the 
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owner, Sig. Luigi Marruzzi, and the necropolis by Sig. Alessandro 
Mazzolini, a local antiquarian of Campiglia. 

The walls. occupy the summit of a hill called Castelluccio, east of 
the highest point of Monte Pitti, called Castello from a few remains 
of a medieval fortress. They are made of large squared blocks and 
occupy a space of only 240 metres, so that they surrounded nothing 
but a small Etruscan village. 

The necropolis occupies two hillocks immediately below the 
“Castello.” The first has tombs both for inhumation and cremation, 
bounded by circles of flat stones of a diameter not greater than 1.10 
met. Within these circles there were found sometimes large upright 
stones forming a case-tomb and sometimes merely a hole filled with 
arth and stones. In the latter case there was always a skeleton facing 
from w. to E. marked by two stones set upright in the hard ground. 
The four hole-tombs and the five case-tombs that were opened on 
this hillock had all been anciently despoiled. Still here was found 
a lead plate with an Etruscan inscription in ten lines which will 
be described later. At a short distance from the circle-tombs there 
was discovered a well-tomb containing a cinerary urn of the Vil- 
lanova type in the form of a double reversed cone. 

The second hillock included untouched tombs containing im- 
portant objects. These tombs were not circle-tombs but were simply 
rectangular holes in the rocky soil without surface marks. There 
were tombs both for incineration and inhumation, the latter prevail- 
ing. Sometimes the skeleton had a stone at the head and one at 
the feet, as in the circle-tombs. The sepulchral objects were arranged 
as follows. The small vases of bronze and terracotta were placed 
near the head; the larger ones at the feet, between the pelvis and 
the shoulders. All were often smashed by the filling-in stones and 
roots of plants. The bracelets were placed by the wrists ; the earrings 
on either side of the cranium; the swords on the left of the body, 
the lances on the right of the head. The tombs opened on this spot 
are over fifty. Among the gold objects are a number of earrings and 
rings, but the only interesting piece is a bulla on which are three 
figures which may represent Menelaos prevented by Aphrodite from 
killing Helen. One head was removed still having upon it a coronet 
of gold ornaments held together by a band of lead and tin. The 
vases are of the ordinary forms of the m1 and 1 centuries B. ¢., with 
only a few decadent red-figured painted vases. 

The inscription already referred to is illustrated by Comm. Gamur- 
rini. He interprets the first lines as follows: Sethrus Velsius Laris 
filius, | Laris nepos, in sepulcro positus. | Aruns Velsius Laris filius, ete. 
—NS, 1895, pp. 334-40. 
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CASTICLION DEL LACO.—ETRUSCAN TOMBS.—The land between 
the three lakes of Trasimene, Chiusi, and Montepulciano was thickly 
inhabited in Etruscan times. All traces of the towns have disappeared 
and their position and relative importance can be surmised only from 
the necropoli that are occasionally discovered. 

A group of tombs has recently been found near Pozzuolo, to the 
s. of the town. The objects taken from the tombs were in bad 


condition and of inferior quality, and belong to the early part of 


the third century B. c., before the diffusion of the Etrusco-Campanian 
ware. 

At about this point was found a bronze vase-handle. It ends 
above in a ram-head, and below in a plaquette on which is a figure 
in relief of strong archaic-Greek style and certainly the work of a 
Greek artist. It represents a nude bearded man, seated on a wall, 
with raised right leg over which a chlamys is draped and on which 
he rests his elbow while his chin is supported by the hand. He helps 
support himself on the wall with his left hand. The attitude, with the 
head slightly raised, is that ofa blind man. It is probably Teiresias, all 
the more that in front stands his stick, a kind of caducens ending in 
two serpent-heads. His listening attitude harmonizes with the 
legend of Teiresias listening to the song of the birds, whence he was 
called oiwvépavris. The exact place where he would go and listen was 
pointed out in Thebes between the temples of Ammon and Nike as ro 
iepdv oiwvooxoreiov (Paus. 1x. 16), which is also mentioned in Sophokles’ 
Antigone (v. 987): «is yap mwadadv Oaxov As a work of 
art the handle belongs to the Greek school of the early fifth century.— 
GAMURRINI and Fatcnt in NS, 1895, pp. 531-34. 

CELLINO-ATTANASIO (PICENUM).—AN ARCHAIC LATIN INSCRIP- 
TION.—In the commune of Cellino in Picenum near Cermignano, at 
the foot of Monte Giove, there was found an interesting archaic 
Latin inscription on a slab of calcareous stone. The inscription is 
thus read by C. Pascal: 

M- PETRVSIDI(us) C- F- PASIDI(us) P+ [ f.] ARAS CREPI- 
DINE(m). COLV[mnasque. heisce] MAGISTRIS - DE - ALEC; 
orum 8. f. coir). 

The peculiar syntax is common to almost all the other inscrip- 
tions of the same kind: ef. CJL. x. 3779, 3783, 3775, 3776, 3789. 

There is one nexus that is entirely new —it is the sign 4. It 
might be supposed to be a combination of C and |: but it is sufficient 
to see that the forms of the proper names Pasidius (a) and Petrusi- 
dius, already known, require the sign to be read SI; or rather it 
stands for the passage from one sound to the other as represented 
in the Umbrian dialect. It would be interesting to complete the 
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word Alec. which is probably the name of the vicus.—NS, 1895, pp. 
413-16. 

CONCA=SATRICUM.— At the sitting of the AJBL of March 6,96, 
M. Perrot read a report from M. Gratiot, former member of the 
French School at Rome, who had commenced on January 17 (at the 
expense of Count Tyszkiewicz) excavations at Conca, at the foot of 
the Volscian mountains. M. Graillot had begun to disengage the 
ruins of several temples which had succeeded each other on the same 
site from the third to the fourth century, B. c., when, on Feb. 8, the 
excavations were interrupted by an order of the Italian government, 
which had at first accorded to M. Graillot a legalauthorization. Very 
important remains were discovered of a decoration in terracotta 
figures, some fragments of which, of a beautiful archaic style, go back 
to the sixth century, B. c.—RC, March 16, "96. 

Excavations were afterward undertaken by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and are thus reported in the Atheneum of March 7, 96: The 
remains of an important temple have been discovered at Conca, in 
the plain between Velletri and Porto d’Anzio, the ancient Antium. 
Its original plan was that of a Tuscan temple, which, by way of 
several enlargements and modifications, has been successively trans- 
formed into a Greek peripteros, then into a simple hall or cella, and 
finally into a Greek dipteros, or temple with a double colonnade on 
each side. The diggings made around the foundations and the variety 
of the architectural fragments found on the spot have shown that, 
while the primitive building belongs to the sixth century B. c., its 
successive transformations took place in a period of about two cent- 
uries, the later one presenting in its style the characteristics of the 
fourth century, B. c. At the time of this last reconstruction a trench 
was opened in the middle of the cella, where the authorities of the 
sanctuary collected and buried the remains of the chief votive objects 
of the previous epochs, in order to preserve them as a holy deposit. 
These objects, as also the architectural ornaments, are chiefly of 
terracotta, and show in their style some points of contact with the 
terracottas of Southern Etruria. The pediment of the primitive 
temple was adorned With splendid painted terracotta statues of the 
Greek archaic type—the most notable of this kind brought to light in 
Italy to the present day—while the antefixes of the peripteral build- 
ing, bearing a group of a Centaur with a Nymph, have their counter- 
part in the well-known antefixes found some years ago at Falerii. 
Prof. Barnabei is of the opinion that the temple now disinterred is the 
famous shrine of the Mater Matuta referred to by Livy, and that the 
city to which it belongs must jbe the ancient Satricum, which is de- 
scribed as lying on the way from Velitre to Antium, not far from this 
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last place. Traces of two other temples and some pieces of the walls 
of the city have also been recognized. Not far from the walls the site 
of the necropolis has been ascertained, from which important dis- 
coveries are expected.—Athen., March 7, ’96. 

ESTE.—GALLIC TomBS.—In the Contrada S. Stefano, in a part of 
the Este-necropolis a case-tomb of the usual rectangular form was 
found, made of six slabs of red limestone. Its contents belonged to 
the fourth period called Euganeo-Gallic, and consisted of (1) an ossuary 
in the form of a situla of bronze-plate with a cover decorated with ham- 
mered geometrical decoration; (2) of 23 terracotta vases; (3) of two long 
and heavy iron swords of the Gallic type; (4) of a large shield-wmbo 
also of iron and some lanceheads. A second tomb, at a greater depth, 
contained twelve terracotta vases: except two, which belonged to 
the types of the third period, all were of the Gallic type, showing 
that this tomb belongs tothe transition from the third to the fourth 
period. Among the objects were two beautiful bracelets of cylindri- 
val wire.— NS, 1895, p. 242. 

FAICCHIO.—AN ANCIENT PISCINA.— At Faicchio in the Samnite 
country, inspector Meomartini reports the discovery of an ancient. 
piscina. It consists of two parallel corridors, joined at the west end 
—the only end visible—in the form of a semi-circle, and separated 
lengthways by oblong piers supporting arches. Both corridors are 
covered by a long tunnel-vault, the two being joined at the curve 
by an annular vault. The wall of the north corridor on the outside 
is continuous; while the south wall is pierced by narrow windows 
that widen inward. On this side is an uncovered staircase opening 
through a vaulted hall. 

The length of the structure is nearly thirty metres, as given in 
the plan and section of the report, but it was much longer, traces 
of it extending for about fifty metres beyond this limit. The piers 
are 59 cm. thick, 88 em. long, and 1.18 m. high: the two corridors 
are 2.06 m. wide and 2.95 m. high. The construction is entirely of a 
compact trachitic or voleanic black-tufa found in the neighborhood : 
the blocks are perfect parallelopides. The walls and vaults were 
completely cemented. 

Sig. Meomartini had discovered three years ago at Bonea a similar 
though smaller structure in connection with a Roman villa, and he 
regarded it is one of the piscenae made by rich Romans in their 
villas as fish-preserves. In this case also we have a villa in a beauti- 
ful position, on a torrent, overlooking the valley of Calore, with an 
extensive view. Remains of it are to be seen all around the piscina 
of which it formed a part.—.VS, 1895, pp. 353-56. 
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S. FELICIANO DEL LACO (near PERUGIA).—-A DEDICATION TO THE 
GOD CAUTHA.—On the handle of a bronze patera found in this locality 
is inscribed both on the front and back an Etruscan inscription 
whose palzeography is of the third century B. c. It reads, on the front : 
eca axuias: versie: and on the back: avle numnas' turke. Prof. 
Milani translates the inscription: Hoe Cauthas {then follow two 
epithets of the god] Aulus Numenius dono dedit. It is therefore a dedi- 
cation to the solar god Cautha, the principal deity of the Etruscans.— 
NS, 1895, p. 242. 

FUCINO (REGION OF LAKE).—EARLY BRONZES.—In the region 
around Lake Fucino, which was the seat of the Aequi, Marsi, and 
Paeligni, bronze objects of considerable importance are often found. 
Some of these are made a subject of study by Prof. Pigorini in a 
recent article in the Not. d. Scavi (1895, pp. 255-66; figs. 1-9). His 
repeated observations have shown that in this high tableland and 
mountain district there are found objects of the first iron-age and 
also of the bronze-age and typical of the terremare of the lower valley 
of the Po. To this last group belongs a sword (fg. 7) which is one 
of several similar ones, together with several two-edged poniard and 
knife blades with nails for fastening to a handle (fig. 2): ‘these are 
of a type common in the terremare and abandoned at the beginning 
of the first iron-age. 

“Those who have carefully followed the studies made of the 
objects collected in the terremare and palzfitte of Venetia, all of which 
belong to one people, know that one of the first signs of the trans- 
formation of the ancient culture of the inhabitants of the terremare 
into that called of Villanova is to be found in the appearance in the 
valley of the lower Po of the bronze fibulae of the type of the violin 
bow and the leaf pattern, similiar to others found in very early 
Mykenaean graves. It is also known that at about that point a part 
of the families settled in the above palafitte and terremare passed the 
Apennines and spread over Middle Italy. It therefore is worth 
recording that among the archaic bronzes found near Lake Fucino 
there are not only arms and implements like those of the terremare 
but also fibulae which substantially preserve the Mykenaean types, 
such as those reproduced in figs. ? and 4. Iam therefore inclined to 
think that some of the above-mentioned families emigrating from the 
valley of the Po soon established themselves in the land of the Aequi 
and the Marsi, bringing with them their forms of culture. 

“This supposition becomes still more plausible since recent 
acquisitions made by the Prehistoric Museum of Rome. . . . These 
are archaic bronzes found in the province of Aquila in the territory 
between Cappelle and Antrosano and between Menaforno and Ortuc- 
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chio. Part of the objects correspond to those of the terremare, part 
to the Villanova type of the first iron-age. Without giving any list 
of these objects it may simply be noted that they include the hatchet 
ad alette and the poniard-blade a foglia di Salice, specialties of the 
terremare, as much as the moon-shaped knife or razor is of the Vil- 
lanova period. .. . But what is particularly notable among these 
recently purchased objects is a couple of discs of concavo-convex 
plate, which from their color appear to be of copper, with decora- 
tions hammered and punched. One, 228 mm. in diameter, was 
found between Menaforno and Ortucchio; the other, measuring 
226 mm., between Cappelle and Antrosano. The one given in fig. 5 has 
a double circular line of raised dots surrounding the outer edge, and 
a single circular line of dots about midway toward the centre. Larger 
and widely spaced dots are arranged in triangles between the two 
lines, and a line of five of these is on the slight boss in the centre. 
The scratched decoration a punzone fills up the space between the 
raised decoration. The other disc has only geometric decoration 
not differing from that of other similar objects. The style and 
technique of both show that they belong to the earliest and most 
skilful period of the art of working a sbalzo, of stamping and incising 
bronze or copper-plate—a characteristic of our first iron-age. They 
show us an industry at a high degree of progress appearing all at 
once in Italy, and hence, in my opinion, of foreign origin.” 

Similar objects are beginning to be quite common. Conestabile 
was the first to illustrate them—two in the museum of Perugia and 
one at Vienna (fig. 6). <A third recorded by Conestabile was at 
Avezzano. These three were found a half kilometre from the walls of 
Alba Fucense. Others of the same province are owned at Massa d’Albe 
(five) and at 8. Pelino (two). The finest one of the group thus far known 
is one purchased in Rome for the Museum of Dresden (fig. 7). The 
most interesting part of its decoration is the finely incised swastikas 
alternating with the figure of an animal of which Helbig cannot 
decide whether it is a dog or a wolf. Three other discs belonged to 
Guardabassi: they were illustrated by him in 1880 and are now in 
the museum of Perugia: they were found in Umbria: two of them a 
few steps from Norcia and one at Bevagna. They are the only ones 
known in Umbria. Two from Norcia are now in the Berlin Museum. 
Helbig illustrated one from Cervetri, then in Rome. To complete 
the enumeration there are two in the museum of Ascoli which were 
found in the neighborhood of that city, one in the Naue collection at 
Munich and one in the Institute of Prof. Pigorini himself. The 
mean diameter of these discs is slightly over twenty cm., varying 
from 125 mm. to 253 mm. 
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Different opinions have been expressed in regard to the use of 
these discs. Orsi and Helbig believe them to be applied to shields : 
Conestabile, Guardabassi and Gozzalini regard them as part of horse- 
harness. Pigorini himself had thought them to belong to shields: 
but a careful study of the grouping of the buttons or raised knobs on 
the outer edge and the corresponding fixed vertical rings on the back, 
connected with the fact that in many cases a smaller disc was found 
connected with the large one, forming thus a complete whole, leads 
him to rally himself to the opinion that the discs are part of the 
harness of the horses. The larger of the two discs was fastened on 
the horse’s chest. 

GARDA (LAKE OF).— PREHISTORIC STATIONS: — The prehistoric 
station called Porto di Pacengo on Lake Garda has been re-studied by 
Sig. Balladoro who has recovered from beneath the water numerous 
objects which have been washed toward the shore from the station. 
Opposite this is another station called Bor di Pacengo, discovered in 
1864: it has been dredged for three years by the same explorer with 
the result of the discovery of a large number of oly ects. 

Everything found has been added to Sig. Balladoro’s collection 
in Verona.—NS., 1895, pp. 453-56. 

LAURENTUM ano LAVINIUM.—THEIR HISTORY AND SITE.—Pro- 
fessor TomMAsseTTI, whose topographic studies on the Roman cam- 
pagna are very well known, publishes an interesting article in the 
Bulletin entitled Suburban Discoveries. It is principally taken up 
with the discussion (1) of the existence and real site of the early city 
of Laurentum, which he locates at Tor Paterno ; (2) of the cause and 
effects of the transfer of its population to Lavinium, which he locates 
at Pratica; (3) of the course of the new Via Laurentia which led to 
it; (4) of the existence of and the monuments recently discovered 
in the city of Lauro-Lavinium; (5) of the ancient and mediwval 
history of the towns of Castelporziano, and Decimo, all of which were 
included in the Laurentine domus culta. The close of this argument 
is as follows: “ According to the legend, Lavinium was founded by 
Aeneas, while Laurentum already existed as the royal city of Latinus 
and Amata, having been founded by Faunus. Laurentum had 
fallen into such decay in the year 565 of Rome that its people 
were omitted in the distribution of meat at the Latin festivals, an 
omission which was punished by the gods. The very existence of 
this primitive city upon which that of Lavinium depends has been 
unjustly doubted or questioned.” Tomassetti does not enter into 
the discussion in regard to it; he merely refers to the literary testi- 
mony and the traditions which are amply sufficient to prove its 
existence, showing that not only Laurentum existed as a most ancient 
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city, but that it was the centre of the agricultural transformation of 
the Latin territory to which Rome itself owed its existence, and that 
it is wore or less connected with the legend of the Roman wolf. It is 
known that Laurentum was not far from Ostia: this makes it useless 
to seek for its site at any other point than Tor Paterno. Rosa discov- 
ered the ancient road which he called the Via Lavinate; this theory 
was opposed by Dessau who called attention to the fact that the bifur- 
‘ation was of the Via Laurentina and the Via Ardeatina, and that there 
could have been no third intermediary road. Tomassetti accepts the 
existence of this road and accepts also Dessau’s argument, but 
reconciles it with the existence of the road by regarding the road 
as the Via Laurentina Nova, which was a convenient deviation from 
the ancient Laurentina constructed after the ancient Laurentum was 
abandoned and its inhabitants transferred to Lavinium. 

Then follows a study of Lauro-Lavinium. After speaking of the 
fact that Lavinium was the seat of the Roman Penates, and was there- 
fore the historical sanctuary of the Roman people after Alba and 
before Ardea, attention is called to the traces of the fusion between 
Laurentum and Lavinium as proved by the name of the priesthood 
of the Laurentes Lavinates, which is well known from inscriptions and 
was of extreme importance. It seems to Tomassetti as if the fusion 
between the two cities resulted from a double reason: in the first 
place in order to punish Lavinium for its opposition to Rome in the 
Latin war; and in the second place, was suggested as a matter of 
public utility on account of the decadence in the population of 
Laurentum. He believes that the Laurentine immigrants were given 
not only the religious but the administrative supremacy in La- 
vinium, and brings to the support of this thesis a number of inscrip- 
tions which were not related to the priesthood. In historical times, 
therefore, all that is said in writers or in inscriptions to relate to 
Laurentum belongs to Lavinium. 

A visit to Pratica, the site of Lauro-Lavinium, shows that the 
establishment of the monks of 8. Paulo enlarged by the Borghese 
family represents the ancient acropolis, and that when Lavinium 
increased in size through the incoming Laurentines and Roman 
influence, it extended to the west toward the sea over the entire hill 
called La Vignaccia. The small tableland to the northwest may have 
been occupied by the temple of the Penates, but it certainly formed a 
part of the acropolis, and was entirely surrounded by an ancient wall 
of square or oblong blocks of tufa. Advancing toward the sea along 
the road built in 1885-6, were noted numerous polygonal paving- 
stones from the ancient road. In the construction of this road 
numerous archaic vases were found, which were illustrated by Helbig 
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(Bull. Inst., 1885, pp. 59-62), who concluded from the discoveries: 
Jirst, that the grave-goods of Alba are of an earlier type than these, 
which would contradict the legend that Alba was a colony of La- 
vinium ; second, that the primitive colony of Lavinium was on the 
hill called Vignaccia. This coincides perfectly with Tomassetti’s 
conviction that the ancient Lavinium was at Pratica. Among the 
pottery found, now preserved in the prince’s palace, are fragments of 
what Tomassetti calls Phcenician vases. Tomassetti adds: “That 
which gave me the greatest satisfaction on my last excursion was 
the discovery of the Lauro-Lavinium of the Roman period on the 
southwest plateau of the hill, which has recently been set out as a 
vinevard. Here and to the west of the vinevar the entire city was 
placed. Within the vineyard was the forum traversed by the Ro- 
man road which is the very Via Laurentina Nova whose existence I 
have determined, and whose numerous polygonal blocks may be 
noted in the modern structures and everywhere else. The forum was 
as usual occupied by buildings and porticoes; numerous parallelo- 
pipeds of tufa, pedestals, and pilasters have been gathered in a large 
square in the centre of the vineyard ; several others of less importance 
have been used in constructing the village. Outside of the vineyard 
numerous walls remain from the houses; the mosaics and marbles 
have been accumulated inthe storehouse of the baronial palace. The 
most important construction is that of the baths built by Trajan with 
the triple apse, the pavement of which is sustained by brick pilasters. 
To this period of Lauro-Lavinium belong numerous inscriptions and 
sculptures existing in the palace and its garden.” One base evidently 
sustained the figure of Fides, another base supported the figure of M. 
Junius Priscillianus Maximus, perhaps the same one who was consul 
in 284-509. A number of other vases, statues, and inscriptions in the 
palace were already known. 

The imperial house extended a bread protection over the Lauren- 
tine plain, and here there arose in the imperial period a town which 
bore the name of Vicus Augusti or Vicus Augustanus, the existence 
of which is known to us only through inscriptions. Certain useless 
conjectures in regard to this town were made by Nibby. Wil:nanns 
gave out the impossible conjecture that it was at Pratica; but from 
the discovery at Castelporziano (made by Rosa in 1860) of an inscrip- 
tion with the words Vico Ava., Henzen justly concluded that the 
Vicus in question was situated at Porcigliano. This is confirmed by 
the marbles of the imperial period which still exist in the courtyard 
of this castle. Prince Sigismondo Chigi, in excavations here between 
1777-84, found numerous coins and columns as well as several 
statues and a number of marble basreliefs; there were also heads and 
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busts of Antoninus Pius, of Faustina the elder, of lian, and of 
several divinities. Already the territory of the Vicus Augustanus 
extended beyond Castelporziano and included the place now called 
Decimo which stands at the entrance of the Laurentine territory on 
the side toward Rome. This entire settlement occupied the middle 
zone between the Ostian road and the new Laurentine road. The 
settlement at Decimo was made necessary on account of the strategic 
importance of its position, which with its bridge commanded the 
access to the territory. However, it is important to note that the old 
Decimo and part of the Vicus Augustanus were not on the site of the 
present castle but on a slightly higher elevation at a place called 
Perna in the Middle Ages. Tomassetti also collects a number of 
biographie and diplomatic documents referring to the Laurentine 
territory, extending from the fourth to the fifteenth century.— BCAR, 
1895, July-September, pp. 152-58. 

LUBRIANO. — ETRUSCAN TOMBS. — Not far from Bagnorea, near 
Lubriano, in a chamber-tomb of the third century B. c. were found a 
number of objects beside the bodies, two of which were placed in 
tufa-urns opposite the door. Among these objects were a number of 
Etrusco-Campanian vases; a bronze oinochoé; other bronze vasés ; 
three mirrors. The three mirrors were presented to the Ministry. The 
first has four figures engraved : in the centre a nude woman with one 
helmeted man on her left and two on her right. The second mirror is 
better preserved and has two warriors. The third mirror is more 
interesting both because it is copied from a good original and because 
it has a number of inscriptions. In the centre is Hercules with a 
patera in his right and a clayus in ‘his left. His name, Hercles, is 
inscribed twice. On his right is Apollo, a youth with a long rod in 
his right, and the inscription Aplu; further on the r. is Artemis in 
short tunic with the word Artumes; to the left of Hercules is 
Minerva, with lance and diadem and the inscription MW... rva. 
The last figure on the left is badly injured, but the inscription Vile 
shows it to represent Iolaos the friend of Hercules.— NS, 1895, p. 244. 

MONTEFORTINO (UMBRIA, neaR ARCEVIA). — Near Montefortino 
was opened by chance a tomb which was found to contain a rich 
hoard of objects in gold and bronze. The gold objects are female orna- 
ments. Of exceptional importance is a massive torque in two pieces 
which interlace and end on one side, back of the neck, in two ser pent- 
necks and heads, while on the other side, on the breast, they end in 
two protuberances in the form of capitals with acanthus volutes and 
lion-heads. There are two bracelets of massive gold-plate ending in 
serpent-heads; a ring with large elliptical bezel such as was in use in 
the third cent. B. c., which must be the period of the tomb. This 
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date is confirmed by a magnificent necklace of admirably executed 
flowers and leaves of thinnest gold-leaf: also by numerous bronze 
vases of the same style as those of this period found in tombs of 
Etruria, Umbria, and Picenum. 

Investigations having been commenced, other tombs were found 

until quite a small necropolis was explored. Several tombs of 
yarriors were opened in which were arms of iron and helmets of 
bronze and of iron. These helmets were rather pilei or simple 
cylindrical head-pieces with an upper central knob and paragnatidae 
or ear-pieces. Several examples had already come to light in the 
cities of Etruria along the upper course of the Tiber, in Umbria, in 
Picenum, and in Upper Italy. One was found near Bologna in a 
Gallic tomb; and another, with an Etruscan inscription, in Bologna 
itself; a third near Lodi; a fourth near Macerata (now in Pesaro); a 
fifth at S. Ginesio; and a sixth, from Todi, is in the Museum at 
Villa Giulia (Rome). Some others are in Sig. Nicasi’s collection at 
Citta di Castello. It may be conjectured that this form of helmet 
was that especially adopted by the Gauls. 

Beyond the tombs of the warriors was found another woman’s 
grave with most sumptuous gold ornaments. Among these were a 
massive torque of twisted bands; two bracelets of massive gold ending 
in serpent-heads ; a gold ring and two earrings of delicate filigree work. 

Many bronze vases and painted vases of the well-known Etrusco- 
Campanian ware were found. Some of the painted vases are native 
imitations of the Greek figured vases of the last period; others are 
smooth undecorated vases reproducing the same forms; finally, a third 
class consists of crude products of the native potters uninfluenced 
by Greek art and reproducing the very crude forms of the prehistoric 
period. A similar fact was observed in the necropoli of Picenum, 
especially at Numana, where there were also imported Greek vases 
by the side of those that are like the pottery of the cave-dwellers. 
Vases similar to these of Montefortino have been found in the territory 
of Perugia, Todi, and other parts of Umbria which were in close 
connection with the principal cities of Upper Etruria. 

The tombs at Montefortino, however, belong to families of the 
Gauls, the Galli Sennoni, who, passing the borders of Cisalpine 
Gaul, often took part in the wars against Rome, and together with 
the Etruscans and Umbrians suffered the famous defeat at Sentinum 
in 295 n.c. Montefortino must have been part of the region where 
the Gallic supremacy lasted longest undisturbed by Roman aggression. 

Traces have also been found of a sanctuary on this spot dedicated 
to a female (?) divinity. Traces of other Gallic pagi or vici have been 
found in this region. 
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The identification of the tombs as those of Gauls is assured 
mainly from the gold ornaments, because the bronze and terracotta 
vases are like those found in Etruscan and other tombs of the period. 
—NS, 1895, pp. 408-13. 

NAPLES.—MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTION.—Dr. G. Parront has discoy- 
ered in the museum at Naples a vase bearing a hitherto unobserved 
Messapian inscription in three words. As we know next to nothing 
of the origin and language of this people, these three clearly inscribed 
words are a valuable addition to its vocabulary. They are painted 
by the artist in the same colour as the ornamentation, which resembles 
that of vases from one of the non-Grecian provinces of Asia Minor, 
and is of a very archaic style—Athen., July 15, “05. 

NEMI.—SHIP OF CALIGULA.—A big mass of timber which has for 
centuries lain sunk in the thick mud of Lake Nemi has been ex- 
amined by divers and found to be a ship of Caligula, 74 metres long 
by 14 m. wide, and capable of sailing and drifting The most valu- 
able of the fragments brought to land are deposited in the villa of 
Prince Orsini at Genzano. They consist of six uprights (testate verti- 
cale) and beams (travi) projecting horizontally from the ship, all 
magnificently worked in bronze, some circular, others rectangular, 
representing a Medusa-head, three lions, and two wolves, in such good 
preservation as to appear of modern date; also a grating (griglia) of 
bronze which was probably meant to gite light to the lower deck, or 
to furnish support to transparent slabs of alabaster. There are large 
quantities of nails and plates of bronze, forming very probably a 
covering to the hull. The ribs (ossatura), in four sections of a metre 
long, are of the same metal. Many morsels of mosaic and enamel 
(smalto) in circles, besides discs, and portions of porphyry and ser- 
pentine embedded in more than seven hundred square pieces of 
terracotta, have been found, which decorated the floor and sides; 
round castors of bronze, used doubtless to facilitate the moving of the 
couches (triclinia); two large metal bollards, serving evidently to secure 
the hawsers; lastly, many wine-jars and lamps in terracotta. The 
bronze heads show perfect qualities of best period in sculpture. The 
laborious operations of the diver ended, he, groping under water 
northwards, clearly perceived the existence of a second ship, at a 
distance of half a mile from the first, and enlarging his scope thought 
that he could distinguish dimly a third vessel.—Athen., Dec. 14, ’95. 

TEMPLE OF DIANA NEMORENSIS.—At Nemi,on the Alban Hills, some 
fresh researches have been made on the site of the temple of Diana 
Nemorensis, and numerous reliefs, inscriptions, and votive vases in 
stone have been found.—Athen., Aug. 10, 1895. 
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PAESTUM POSEIDONIA.— THE EXPEDITION OF PUCHSTEIN 
AND KOLDEWEY.—Puchstein and Koldewey, who had been sent by 
the Academy of Sciences of Berlin to investigate the early Greek walls 
of Poseidonia, have made a preliminary report. The walls contain 
towers—some of which are angular and lie entirely within the wall or 
project more or less beyond it, others are semicircular or circular— 
and finally a number of postern gates of archaic character. Of the 
four gates one was rebuilt after the type of the ancient gate of Pompeii. 
Pompeii was protected by a double earth-wall, the outer one being 
lower and connected by cross walls with the inner and higher wall. 
In order to understand the method of building the walls of Pompeii 
and Poseidonia, Koldewey and Puchstein studied also the euryalos at 
Syracuse, and the similar protecting walls before the north front of 
the akropolis at Selinous (recently excavated by Patricolo and Salinas) 
which belong to the most imposing of ancient Greek fortifications. 
They also examined the theatres of Pompeii, Segesta, Syracuse, 
Taormina and Tyndaris, and were thus enabled to throw some light 
upon Pompeiian paintings which contained representations of the 
stage.—Arch. Anz., 1895. 

THE TEMPLES OF PAESTUM.—In the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, 
Georg Warnecke gives a general account of the temples of Posei- 
donia based partially upon ,personal observation and partially upon 
previous publications. The form of the capitals of the pilasters show- 
ing the scotia or concave moulding especially attracts his atten- 
tion. He notes with justice its relationship to the Egyptian cornice 
from which he derives the form and decoration upon the scotia of the 
capitals of the temple of Demeter. He notes also the early examples 
of the terracotta cornices of the treasure-houses at Olympia, and in 
the decoration of the archaic stele from the akropolis at Athens. On 
those grounds mainly he believes in the early character of the temple 
of Demeter, and places the three structures in respect to age in the 
following order: the earliest is the Basilica; next the temple of 
Demeter; and third, the temple of Poseidon. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting remark in this article is his observation concerning the 
question of curvature. It has long been noticed by Burckhardt in 
his Cicerone that the long sides of the entablature of the temple of 
Poseidon exhibit an outward curve. This the architect Durm has 
ascribed to defective building. These curves are now found upon the 
short side of the temple of Poseidon and also upon both long and short 
sides of the Basilica. Warnecke makes no attempt to explain them. 
Had he carried his analogies with Egyptian architecture one step 
further, he might have found the same outward curvature in the 
temple of Medinet-Habou in Egypt. It is somewhat surprising that 
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this question of curvature has not been more thoroughly investigated 
in the foundations and entablatures of all Greek temples and es- 
pecially those in Sicily and southern Italy. We may congratulate 
ourselves that this work has been at last undertaken for these temples, 
at least, by Professor Goodyear and Mr. McKechnie. As it is their 
especial object to obtain photographs with regard to the question of 
curvature, we may await their results with considerable interest. 

PISA (Province oF).—ETRUSCAN NECROPOLIS.—At Monte Pitti, in 
the province of Pisa, near some remains of ancient walls, has been dis- 
covered an Etruscan necropolis, the tombs of which are enclosed in 
circles of rude stones. Among the remains in the tombs (consisting 
chiefly of terracotta vases), has been found a golden bulla with two 
figures in repoussé, probably representing Paris ‘and Helen.—Athen., 
Dec. 14, 

POMPEII.—THE TREASURES FROM BOSCOREALE.— Of all the treas- 
ure trove of silver known the most considerable in the number 
of objects and the most important from the standpoint of art and 
archeology is undoubtedly that of Boscoreale which has been recently 
installed in the hall of antique gems in the Louvre. It numbers 
ninety-seven pieces, ninety-five of them the generous gift to France 
of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, two the offering of an American, 
Mr. E. P. Warren. Discovered in the spring of 1895 near Pompeii 
in a magnificent villa, which since the famous eruption of 79 A.p. 
has remained undisturbed under the cinders of Vesuvius, the 
treasure contains only vases and utensils the date of which is cer- 
tain. Some date back to the last years of the Republic; others to the 
first years of the Empire. The greater part are works of Greek 
inspiration and workmanship. Two bear the signature of the artist, 
a new feature in silver objects, all are decorated with a remarkable 
degree of ingenuity and taste. The objects divide easily into two 
groups—utensils of an ordinary character and works of art. 

The first category includes a great round dish, the handles of which 
are ornamented with dolphins and rosettes, a number of pateras 
in the form of saucepans, the handles of which are decorated with 
the purest taste. One of them shows a cupid mounted upon a dol- 
phin playing at the same time with shells and little shrimps. We 
next note a large goblet, on the swell portion of which are figures of 
scales, a vase in the form of an oblong shell, a sort of receptacle 
representing a bird spreading its wings, with some long-handled 
receptacles for drawing wine, some little oval dishes with baluster 
handles, other dishes with pointed handles, salt-cellars, platters, cups 
and saucers, and a quantity of little tables, some round, mounted 
on three legs in the form of lion-paws, some rectangular, supported 
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by a single leg in the form ofa reversed egg-cup. It is exercising the 
patience and piquing the curiosity of archeologists to discover the 
exact use for these utensils. 

The second category is of much greater interest. It is almost im- 
possible to speak of these without entering upon some details of 
objects of such varied and beautiful forms. In the first rank is a 
great plaque adorned in the centre with a female bust in relief. The 
head, of a dignified type of beauty, is dressed with the skin of an 
elephant; the tusks of the beast are disposed on either side of the 
front, while the trunk is raised at the centre like an aigrette. It is a 
personification of the city of Alexandria in Egypt. The right hand 
of the figure holds the sacred serpent, the left a horn of plenty, and 
in the folds of the drapery of the breast lie pomegranates, grapes and 
other fruits. A wreath of oak and laurel leaves, entirely gilded, 
encireles the bust which is also gilded with the exception of the flesh 
which is reserved for silver, conforming to the custom followed in 
ancient works of art. This beautiful plaque recalls objects of the 
same kind mentioned by Pliny which bore the signatures of cele- 
brated artists and brought large prices even in his time. In this the 
sculptor has not inscribed his name, but the work is no less rare and 
precious. A particular detail proves the perfection of execution, the 
ears are pierced ; in them were suspended loose earrings. It is unfort- 
unate that they were not found. The ancient connoisseur who pos- 
sessed the work of art had good reasons for being proud of it. In 
default of his name we possess, perhaps, his portrait in a second 
plaque of the same form at the centre of which is fixed upon a 
round boss the bust of an old man in full face The bust was made 
in silver, as was also that of his wife; this last detached from the 
back of the plaque which it decorated was unfortunately put upon 
the market and is to-day in the British Museum (described below). 

This man certainly followed the whims of his time. The excava- 
tions at Boscoreale indicate that he enjoyed a large fortune and 
the collection of vases which he made proves that he had the means 
to satisfy his passion. What could be more rich and at the same 
time more simple than the two cups which bear the name Suabeinos ! 
The subject chosen by the artist is common; he has represented food 
and utensils, but all these are scattered upon the body of the vase in 
most picturesque disorder—vegetables, a little pig, a bunch of radishes 
and various other objects of the cuisine—such are the elements of deco- 
ration which the artist has rendered with striking trueness to life. The 
interior has preserved its gilding and the reliefs are still so fresh that 
one could believe that they were but yesterday turned out of the 


sculptor’s shop. 
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Mythological subjects are less numerous. Upon two cantharas, 
however, we find a swarm of cupids who appear as the conquerors of 
brute force. Omnia vincit Amor. The only truly religious subject is 
that which adorns the bodies of two great ewers, each provided with 
elegant handles attached to the vase by a grotesque figure. The neck 
is surrounded by a large collar which presents a well-known motive— 
a winged infant emerging from a flower and offering a drink toa 
griffin. An ideal scene of sacrifice is represented upon the side where 
appear the two divinities in whom the most sceptical Romans had 
never ceased to believe, even at the time of triumphant Christanity, 
Rome and Victory. In the centre, Rome, wearing a helmet, stands 
before an altar and brandishes a lance, indicating her power; two 
winged Victories half-draped, in the traditional pose, sacrifice a bull 
and show by their humble posture that they await the orders of the 
mistress of the world. 

Among the vessels which adorn this collection are certain creations 
of fancy which one might believe to be the work of Japanese artists. 
They are vases of elegant form with handles and with bases finely 
turned. Upon them birds feed their little ones; here a stork hovers 
near her nest of young. This little scene is treated with a master hand. 
Around the base are different little animals; nothing could be more 
natural or more graceful. Two other vases of the same form are 
adorned each with four herons chasing insects which they catch in 
their beaks. They are rendered with a skill equal to that of our best 
modern animal-sculptors. 

Two little cups offer a decoration entirely from the vegetable king- 
dom. They are encircled with branches heavy with fruit. The stiff 
and sombre foliage of the olive assumes marvellous grace under the 
fingers of the sculptor. 

In the same order appear two larger cups with scenes of the chase; 
they are encircled with foliage among which are animals running. 
Each group forms a separate little subject. The decoration is most 
original and recalls that of the great krater of Hildesheim. 

Two pieces must be mentioned which, from an archeological point 
of view, are certainly the most precious of the Boscoreale collec- 
tion. Two curious goblets with little handles, like rings, are gar- 
landed with roses below which are represented skeletons in different 
attitudes. A series of Greek inscriptions furnishes the meaning of 
these strange representations and indicate the subject. Here are the 
most celebrated poets and philosophers of Greece represented by little 
skeletons carrying flowers, clapping their hands, playing the lyre or 
the flute; each performing his own role. Upon the first goblet we 
see Euripides playing with a thyrsus and intent upon a great tragic 
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mask ; Monimos, the celebrated Athenian actor, is placed near him. 
Menander carries a burning torch and a female mask which he con- 
templates lovingly. Archilochos is playing a lyre. On the second 
goblet, Zeno, Epicurus, Sophocles and Moschion carry the symbols of 
their professions. It is useless to add that the artistic value of these 
monuments is undisputed. The physiognomies are expressed with 
astonishing esprit. The attitude and gesture of each figure are most 
suggestive of personal characteristics, which are not seen in the ordin- 
ary terracotta vases adorned with these same representations. 

It would not do to pass over two mirrors with handles executed 
with uncommon skill. These objects of feminine toilet are ordinarily 
adorned with love-scenes, or a figure giving that idea; these are not 
exceptions to the common rule. The first is decorated with a medal- 
lion, in relief, representing the episode of Leda and the swan. The 
second bears a charming head of Ariadne. The handle of the last is 
formed by interlacing stems adorned with pointed leaves. It bears 
the signature of its author, M. Domitius Polyenos. The episode of 
Leda is treated with a reserve which was not customary among 
Roman artists. The young woman is represented as seated upon a 
rock offering a drink to the swan. This little scene is full of origin- 
ality and in perfect taste. 

A final word upon the little cups adorned with roses and foliage ; 
perfect jewels of goldwork. These are executed in high relief and are 
of a mode! worthy of being followed by our Parisian jewelers. 

Such, rapidly traced, is a sketch of the silver found at Boscoreale. 
Many of the vases bear, traced underneath their bases, the name of 
the owner and the weight of the piece. It was the usage in antiquity 
to mark silver in this way. The diversity of names which we find, 
proves that many of these were pieces from collections which had 
belonged to other amateurs and were acquired at different times.— 
Heron pe ViLLerosse in the Tour du Monde, Nov. 23, 1895; ef. GBA, 
Aug. 1,°05; AIBL, Comptes rendus, 1895, p. 257. 

SILVER BUST IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—Few recent additions to 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
are more interesting than the bust in silver, about 4 in. high, of the 
finest Roman workmanship, which is one of the treasures discovered 
at Boscoreale. It is in a vitrine in the corridor leading to the newly 
opened Gold Room. Evidently the portrait of a person of import- 
ance, it represents the head and shoulders of a female of noble 
presence and strongly pronounced character, whose thickly growing 
hair is crimped in large waves, in a way recognizable in several busts 
in marble and bronze in the British and other museums, and looped 
up at the back into a sort of club. The lady was past the prime of 
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life when this likeness of her was modelled. Not only the peculiar 
texture of the skin of a woman of that time of life is reproduced, but 
the manner in which it is drawn over the partly attenuated contours 
—showing the larger prominences of the bones, the set lines of the 
muscles within—as well as over the creases of the surface, as of the 
throat. The finish of the sculpture is absolutely marvellous. The 
preservation of the surface is, notwithstanding the nature of silver, 
quite exceptional. There is no doubt that the bust was originally in 
the centre of a silver dish of about fifteen inches in diameter; the 
companion dish, with the bust ofa man in its centre, undoubtedly by the 
same hand, is now in the Louvre, with the remainder of that remark- 
able “find ” at Boscoreale.—Athen., Feb. 29, 

HOUSE OF A. VETTIUS-—At the Feb. 20 meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, Mr. Talfourd Ely exhibited a number of photo- 
graphs illustrative of the house of A. Vettius, recently excavated 
at Pompeii, and drew attention to the special interest of its pictorial 
and other decorations. Among these was a well-preserved shrine 
with a picture of the Lares; and there was an unusual number of 
works of art in marble. There seems to have been no tadblinum nor 
any fauces,a simple doorway leading from the Tuscan atrium to a 
splendid peristyle, surrounded by eighteen Corinthian columns. 
Everything is kept in situ, the paintings being covered with glass, as 
well as being covered with a solution of wax. The flower-beds have 
been restored and planted, and a new roof put on the surrounding 
portico. The decoration is for the most part in the fourth style, the 
colours being remarkably brilliant. After discussing the various 
views entertained as to the household gods, Mr. Ely proceeded to 
give an account of the paintings in the triclinium. which represent the 
processes of various arts and crafts as carried on by Erotes or other 
In one of these 


winged creatures in place of ordinary workmen. 
wall-paintings was represented the entire process of coining money at 
the Roman mint. Finally, he dealt with the large central pictures, 
showing that their value consisted not only in their merit as works 
of art, but in the fact that they often give us a clue to the treatment 
of their subjects by the great masters of the Hellenistic, or even an 
earlier age.—Athen., Feb. 29, 96. 

MASON-MARKS IN THE TRIANGULAR FORUM OF POMPEI!.— The 
colonnade on the right has been restored and blocks of the entablature 
replaced upon the columns. These blocks are seen to have been 
carefully marked with figures and other signs by means of which 
they might be set in their proper places. The numerals here used 
are Oscan in character and point therefore to a pre-Roman origin.— 
A. Mau, in Roem. Mitth., x, 1, p. 47. 
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PRETURI.—ROMAN BASRELIEF.—M. Sac iio presented to the SAF 
(April 10, 95) the photograph of a basrelief discovered in 1879 at 
Preturi in the Abruzzi, now deposited in the prefecture of Aquila. 
This monument is known to the savants only by the communication 
of M. Huelsen, who showed a drawing of it to the Inst. di corresp. arch. 
di Roma, at its sitting of March 7, 1890. The date of this monument 
is determined by the inscriptions found in the same place (C/L. Ix, 
4454, 4458-4460, 4465, 4467, 4471, 4480, ete.); it belongs to the end 
of the Roman Republic or to the time of Augustus. The subject is 
sculptured on a block of limestone and represents a funeral cortege. 
The procession is headed by a numerous corps of musicians. These 
are followed by mourners; there are only two represented here, but 
we know that they were more numerous. The discovery of the 
monument of Preturi puts an end to all controversy as to the dura- 
tion of this custom. It has been doubted whether it continued later 
than the Punic wars, taking as a ground for this opinion a text of 
Varron; but it was only the name of the women, praeficae, which 
did not continue later. We see mourners on other monuments 
besides this one, for example, on the sarcophagi where the death of 
Meleager was represented, which belonged to a much later period. 
The custom of having mourners never ceased throughout all anti- 
quity ; it exists still in certain places in Italy, Sardinia, Corsica and 
even in France. 

The defunct lies on a bed which does not differ in form from 
the ordinary bed; what does distinguish it is the sumptuousness of 
the canopy which covers it, formed of tapestries on which are painted 
or embroidered crescents and stars. According to the historians, it 
was not the body which lay on the couch, but its effigy. This was 
probably the case with the defunct person represented on the stone of 
Preturi; his face is uncovered, the head leaning on the left hand, 
and the right hand holding a staff. Above the canopy there is an 
object, perhaps an ensign, which is indistinct, not only in the photo- 
graph, but in the basrelief itself. The pomp displayed in this funeral, 
the care taken to commemorate the ceremony, which probably had 
been a brilliant one, all prove that it was a question here of a solemn 
service, of the funus indictivum, to which all the citizens were con- 
voked by the publie crier, and where a grand marshal regulated the 
details. This grand marshal (dissignator) we can recognize here, 
preceding the bearers of the funeral litter. Represented in a toga, with 
the tunic raised, he does not walk in step, but turns around towards 
the others, and his movement indicates that he is speaking to them. 
As is well known, the bearers were always the sons or the nearest 
relatives of the defunct, his heirs; none of those whom we see in the 
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present representation are veiled ; they are not sons; they wear the toga 
a little raised so as to be freer for walking. There are eight of them in 
two rows, that is to say, on both sides of the stretcher which they 
varry by means of shifting-shafts raised on the shoulder according to 
the custom. They are followed by a man in a tunie who carries a 
vase containing, doubtless, the water or the wine with which the 
funeral fire was extinguished, or the perfumes which were sprinkled 
over it; other objects are borne on his shoulders, destined perhaps 
to be burned. Behind the litter and the bearers are three groups of 
women. The first is composed of one woman and two young girls, 
probably the wife and children of the defunct, with dishevelled hair 
and extended arms; they are covered, over the stola, with a mantle, 
the palla pulla, which was a dress of mourning. Three others follow, 
robed in a similar manner, but in a calmer attitude and more com- 
pletely enveloped in the palla, Finally, below these, two other 
women without the pa//a are doubtless the servants. 

ROME. — EXCAVATIONS AROUND THE COLISEUM. — In the April- 
June number of the BCAR, Professor LANcIANI adds some words 
of comment to his note to the Academy of the Lincei in regard to 
the discovery of the real site of the Baths of Titus, he says: “I have 
believed up to the present that the Baths of Titus, rebuilt from their 
foundations by Trajan, bore indiscriminately the name of both, in the 
same way that those of Nero rebuilt by Alexander Severus changed 
their name from Neronian to Alexandrian, although this theory con- 
tradicted the text of the catalogue of the third region which speaks 
of thermas titianas et traianas, and against the inscription of Ursus 
Togatus, etc. Still, not finding sufficient place for two immense 
structures of this nature on the Oppian heights, I have followed and 
defended a system of superposing them, attributing to Trajan not the 
construction of new baths, but only the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the work of Titus.” Lanciani then proceeds to speak of 
drawings by Palladio of certain baths about which there has been 
considerable discussion, they having been called baths of Vespasian, 
baths of Trajan, and by Huelsen porticoes of Livia. All critics 
propose to place the structure drawn by Palladio on the Via S. Lucia 
in Selci between S. Pietro in Vincoli and S. Martino ai Monti. They are, 
however, mistaken, for the drawings which include both plans and 
sections bear the following inscription : Queste terme sono p(er) mezo el 
Colixeo et sono molto rvinate. The baths were, therefore, by the side of 
the Coliseum on the summit of the hill about seventeen and one-half 
metres above the level of the Coliseum 'on the northeast side; but 
the exact location of the structure can be determined by Palladio’s 
plan which gives the northwest corner of the neighboring baths of 
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Trajan still existing. If the inscription here quoted had been noticed 
by previous writers, the error of supposing these baths to be those of 
Trajan would not have been committed. These baths were joined to 
the level of the Coliseum by a monumental staircase, the lower 
arches of which have already begun to appear in the course of the 
excavations. The confusion between the two baths did not exist in 
the time of the Renaissance, when they were both distinguished. In 
the construction of the new quarter in 1881 and 1882, the site of the 
baths of Titus was excavated and practically destroyed. The value 
ofthe remains not being appreciated at their true value; and, their 
identity not being recognized, proper conclusions were not drawn 
from them, nor were they studied in order to reconstruct the ground- 
plan of the baths. Professor Lanciani closes by publishing an ined- 
ited document of Oct. 25, 1395, which gives considerable information 
in regard to the topography and condition of this region in the 
fourteenth century. 

Professor Garti, in the July-September number of the same Bul- 
letin, gives a report on the excavations around the Coliseum to 
which Prof. Lanciani refers in the preceding paper. This excavation 
was undertaken in order to give a better view of the best-preserved 
side of the exterior of the Coliseum. It was begun on the square 
opposite the street leading to 8. John Lateran and at a point opposite 
the wider axis of the amphitheatre, and was continued along a zone 
about thirty metres wide around the entire monument up to the 
beginning of the new Via dei Serpenti. At a depth of 4.50 metres 
below the present level, was found the ancient pavement of travertine 
which surrounded the ampitheatre and constituted a subsidiary zone 
of the monument. It was 17.60 m. wide. Along the edge of this 
pavement the ordinary street-pavement began, made of large poly- 
gonal blocks of basaltic lava. The width of this pavement could not 
be determined, but it was followed to a width of ten metres, and this 
would prove that on that side the public property extended quite a 
distance, forming an ample square corresponding to that on the 
opposite side at the beginning of the Via Sacra. The paving blocks 
were in great part wanting, as the ancient pavement was mostly 
destroyed in 1882 when the water conduits were put in. The space 
corresponding to the area surrounding the monument was limited 
legally by terminal c/ppi placed between the area of travertine and 
the pavement of the public street. Five or six of these cippi were 
found in their original position at the eastern side against the twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth arcades of the amphitheatre. 
They are of travertine and terminate in a semicircle; they are ata 
medium distance from each other of 3.40 m. Four holes in the top 
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and four in the bottom indicate the places where iron bars were 
inserted by which the entire area around the monument was fenced 
in. The preservation of these cippi is explained by the fact that they 
were incased in foundations of the old church of S. Giacomo de Coliseo 
which was demolished in 1815. 

Another important discovery took place north of the amphithea- 
tre on the declivity of the Oppian hill where the street of the Coliseum 
has been increased to a width of over thirty metres. Here there came to 
light (at a distance of about eighteen metres from the monument) the 
ancient road leading from the Carinae to the Caelian Mount, following 
the course of the modern Via Labicana. North of this road remain a 
series of brick pilasters whose bases rest upon a large rectangular 
mass of travertine. They are decorated with engaged semicolumns, 
also of brick, and were originally joined by arches, traces of whose 
imposts still remain. The date of this portico appears from its style 
to be the second half of the first century. It follows a line parallel 
to the greater axis of the amphitheatre and its centre corresponds to 
the entrance on the north end of the minor axis. The width of its 
areades, the height of its pilasters, and the diameter of its semi- 
columns correspond exactly to those of the lower story of the 
amphitheatre itself. It is known that Titus, shortly after having 
| dedicated the amphitheatre, constructed near to it his baths, and it is 

evident that the grandiose remains now discovered at this point 
belonged to the front of the portico which gave access to these baths 
and which was placed at the foot of the staircase leading up to them. 
This ancient portico was at a later date partly strengthened by new 
constructions and partly transformed and adapted to other uses. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PALATINE.—I. THe TempLeor MaGNa MATER. 
—The site of the Temple of Kybele mentioned by Martial (in Epig. 
vu. 73) has been located by Visconti and Lanciani upon the western 
edge of the Palatine above the Circus Maximus. Although objec- 
tions have been raised to this identification, it seems to be sub- 
stantiated by subsequent excavations, the evidence coming partly 
from inscriptions and partly from a more thorough knowledge of the 
architectural remains. One of these inscriptions in large letters reads: 
M.D.MI. which is interpreted Matri Deum Magnae Idaeae. The 
excavations have resulted not only in a more thorough determination 
of the plan of the temple, but permit a fairly accurate restoration. 
There were found a number of column-drums of peperino, varying in 
diameter from 0.91m. to 1.02m. and containing twenty-four flutings ; 
also, many fragments of Attic bases, of Corinthian capitals, of a 
cornice, and the cap-stone of the gable. This temple was oriented 
toward the southwest, and contained not the statue of the goddess, 
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but the cone-shaped sacred stone. The statue of the goddess was 
probably placed in a small round temple near by. 


Il. Tue so-cattep Tempte oF Vesta.—On the 28th of April of 


the year 12 B. c. in the house of Caesar Augustus, there was dedicated 
a chapel and altar to Vesta. From Ovid (Fast. rv. 949) it would 
appear that this little sanctuary was not in the svne portion of the 
palace as the temple of Apollo. Nevertheless Lanciani by the aid 
of drawings of the sixteenth century has attempted to prove that 
in the Renaissance period remains of that aedicula came to light. 
His hypothesis appears to have been adopted without dispute. We 
may remark, however, that the drawings made by Giannantonio Dosio, 
which he reproduced somewhat incompletely, give measurements 
which show that they came from some structure smaller than the 
Vesta Temple in the Roman Forum and the Circular Temple at 
Tivoli. From the fact that on the frieze was sculptured the laurel 
and the lyre, antiquarians of the sixteenth century inferred that this 
was the temple of Apollo. This inference, however, was not neces- 
sarily correct, since other portions of the imperial dwelling might 
equally well contain the emblems of the patron divinity. Neither 
the drawings nor the excavations have yet determined the site of the 
temple of Vesta.—Cu. Hvetsen in Roem. Mitth , x, 1, p. 2. 

THE SO-CALLED STADION ON THE PALATINE.—Between the Domus 
Augustana of the imperial palace and buildings of Septimius Severus 
on the eastern slope of the Palatine, lies a long rectangular space 
which is generally known as the Stadion of the Palatine. The 
eastern side of the so-called stadion, as distinguished from the other 
sides, is gently curved. On the east side a large exedra breaks 
the surrounding wall and faces the interior of the stadion. The 
arguments for the generally accepted name are given in Lanciani, 
Guida del Palatino p. 87. (1) The torm is here the characteristic 
form of the stadion. To which it may be replied that this argument 
is not conclusive, since the most celebrated stadion, that in Olympia, 
is in the form of a complete rectangle. The stzdion near the Llissos 
has a semicircular termination, as has also the stadion at Messene. 
(2) A second argument, that the length of the stadion corresponds 
with the directions of the ancients, has already been given up by the 
recent authorities, Sturm and Deglane. (3) The third argument 
which Lanciani advances is that the semicircular font at the southern 
end is apparently a meta, an argument of inconclusive character. 

The grounds which can be advanced against this designation are 
stronger. There is a broad portico completely surrounding this 
space, an arrangement quite unusual in the construction of a stadion 
or similar constructions which imply seats for spectators. Not only 
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are the surroundings unsuitable for the purposes of a stadion, but 
the Greek games in the imperial period had been replaced by chariot 
races, gladiatorial shows and other spectacular exhibitions. Nor is 
there anything in the surroundings to support the notion that this 
was a private stadion for the use of the imperial family. A much 
better determination of the purpose of this structure will be found 
by consulting the description which the younger Pliny gives of his 
villa (Epist. v. 6). From this description we find that promenades 
and gardens had the form of the circus and hippodrome, and that 
such gardens in the time of Domitian and his successors were called 
hippodromos, also the usual designation xystus was the original name 
for a place devoted to gymnastic games. The dimensions of this so- 
called stadion correspond also with those of Pliny’s villa. Like Pliny’s 
garden, this one was not originally surrounded by a portico, for this 
is a later construction. Like the Greek zapadeaox, this contained 
fountains of rectangular and elliptical form, and was decorated with 
works of art. Similar gardens in the form of a hippodrome are to 
be found in aud out of Rome; as, for example, the Garden of Sallust, 
the Villa Quintiliani on the Via Appia, and the Villa Settebassi on 
the road to Grotta Ferrata —F. Marx, in JAJ, 1895, pp. 129-45. 

THE FRIEZE OF THE ALTAR OF PEACE.—In a late number of the 
JoURNAL we gave a sample of Dr. Petersen’s reconstruction of Aug- 
ustus’ famous Altar of Peace. In a subsequent number of the Bulletin 
of the German Institute (vol. x. 2), Petersen adds a note to his pre- 
vious article accompanied by a plate which illustrates two interesting 
heads not hitherto supposed to belong to the frieze of the altar. The 
first of these heads represents a bearded man with a helmet decorated 
with a griffin and a crest. The type is ideal, and the original was 
undoubtedly a Greek work of the fifth century B. c. It certainly 
represents Mars. In every material as well as artistic way this head 
accords perfectly with the reliefs of the frieze. It also came from the 
Fiano Palace in Rome where were preserved the slabs of the altar 
found in 1859. The one reason for supposing that it did not belong 
to the frieze is that there is no other figure upon it which is either 
armed or in any other than civil costume; neither are any of the 
other heads of noble personages. The difficulties vanish when Peter- 
sen, after rejecting the possibility that this head belonged to either of 
the long sides of the altar, finds that it fits most perfectly into the 
right-hand end of the frieze ; into the relief with the bulls being led to 
sacrifice. There is here a large lacuna in the relief, and the composi- 
tion is so arranged that the missing figures certainly have no apparent 
connection with the group that remains. Petersen’s conjecture is, 
that in this missing portion were represented a number of divinities 
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who, invisible themselves, were assisting at the procession and 
sacrifice. Having thus got new light upon this part of the procession, 
Petersen proceeds to recognize in another head, still existing in the 
Fiano Palace, the head of the youthful Bonus Eventus whom he 
regards as one of a corresponding group of divinities watching 
the procession at the other or left-hand enl slab. These two con- 
jectures are made all the more probable from te fact that these 
two divinities both had sanctuaries in the Campus Martius where 
the Altar of Peace was placed. It was, therefore, a natural and 
artistic device to make these divinities assist at the great proces- 
sion, and the idea is thoroughly in harmony with the fact that the 
Parthenon-frieze, which also has this group of invisible divinities, 
served as a model for the procession on the altar. Thus the influence 
of the art of Pheidias upon the sculptors of the altar is made all the 
more clearly evident. At the same time, in certain parts of the 
figures the Roman artist allows himself to be inspired by other 
artists. The Bonus Eventus recalls Skopas, the second Victimarius on 
the Medici slab combines a Praxitelean with a Polykleitan type— 
MIR, x-2, pp. 138-45. 

A SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT.—At the Sept. 6, 95 sitting of the A/BL, 
M. Héron de Villefosse communicated a letter from M. W. Hesic 
announcing the recent discovery made at Rome of a sepulchral 
monument upon which is represented a venator of the Arena. It 
is a young man leaning upon a lance and holding in his right hand a 
bit of rope gathered together. He wears a broad girdle and long 
gaiters reaching to his knees and held in place by broad leather 
straps. The shoes are laced. His dog seated near him is of the type 
of a Seotch greyhound.—R4A, Dee., 95, p. 367. 

SCULPTURE.—In works of substructure near the little church of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus at S. Maria dei Monti, has been found a 
marble female statue of remarkable execution and artistic qualities. 
Including its plinth, it is 1.80 m. high, and is flat behind. Its head 
and arms are wanting. It represents a matron or a goddess in long 
tunie and ample pallium which falls from the left shoulder in broad 
and beautiful folds, and is gathered on the right arm.—WNS, 1895, pp. 
359-60. 

A STATUE BY SCOPAS OF PAROS. — In executing the work required 
to isolate and clear the so-called “Temple of Vesta” in the piazza 
of the Bocea della Verita, a piece of an inscription was found ona 
marble slab, reading: O - OLIVARIVS - OPVS - SCOPAE- MINORIS. 
This inscription belongs to a well-known series of titu/i which in the 
second or third century of the empire were written on the plinths of 
a certain number of important statues to record their supposed 
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artists. Those known up to the present were: opus Praxitelis and 
opus Fidiae on the colossal groups of the Quirinal; opus Bryaxidis, 
opus Polyeliti, opus Praxitelis, opus Timarchi and opus Tisicratis on 
marble bases found here and there (CJL, v1, 10028-10043). All are of 
such similar character as to appear cut by the same hand. The present 
inscription is like them in form and character, but, as Dr. Petersen 
shows, has two important special characteristics. In the first place, 
it is evident that it consisted of two slabs, only the right-hand one 
being preserved. Secondly, in consequence of this fact, there is con- 
siderable room for a part of the inscription before that which 
remains. In this it differs from the others found, on which we read 
merely the name of the Greek artist. Now the Olivarius of the inscrip- 
tion recalls the fact that the regionarii of the fourth century speak of 
a statue of Herculem olivarium in this regio, between the porta tri- 
gemina and the Velabrum. The inscription might therefore be restored 
to read: Hercules invictus cognominatus vol go OLIVARIUS, OPUS SCOPAE 
MINORIS. This epithet of Hercules may come from the nearness of the 
olive-market. The statue of Hercules to which this inscription was 
attached appears from the base to have been a reclining marble statue. 

The epithet minor applied to the artist would seem to indicate 
that this work was attributed to the sculptor Skopas from the island 
of Paros, who was father of the sculptor Aristandros.— Gatti and 
PrrerseN in NS, 1895, pp. 458-60. 

ANTIQUE LEADS FOUND IN THE TIBER.—At the June 19, "95 meet- 
ing of the SAF, M. Mowat announced that M. Hevsie had sent him 
the ancient lead stamps of which he had spoken at a preceding 
meeting, asking him to give an account of the results of his examina- 
tion ofthem. The collection consisted of fifteen leads recently taken 
out of the Tiber at Rome; each one bore on one side the stamp in 
relief of a flat seal with a circular or oval framework; the opposite 
side was usually more or less convex with parallel stripes or lines. 
For various reasons, M. Mowat was led to believe that the bullae of 
globular form, in which a small channel had been made in order to 
pass through it the piece of hemp cord, were pressed together when 
cold between pincers, as is done at present. One side of the pincers was 
scooped out and had rough parallel lines on it, so as to hold the bulla 
and prevent it from slipping when it was pressed by the other side of 
the pincers, so as to receive the stamp of the engraved seal. The 
subjects which constitute the distinctive marks of the bullae are 
enclosed for the most part in an oval framework. Only four among 
the fifteen are circular. Nos. 1,2, and 3 represent a figure of Mercury 
standing on the left, holding a purse and the caduceus: No. 4, a bearded 
head of Jupiter Serapis, front view: No. 5, male and female serpents 
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facing each other on a base in the form of a boat; the one on the left 
has the head of Osiris and that on the right the head of Isis: No. 6, 
an anchor flanked by two dolphins: No. 7, a half-kneeling goatherd 


milking a goat from behind: No. 8, a marine capricorn on the right: 
No. 9, a galley with six pairs of oars: No. 10, a personage seated on 


the steps of the circus, turned to the left, and making the gesture of 


applauding with his two hands: No. 12, an undraped, bearded bust on 
the right; perhaps Antoninus: No. 13, two busts crowned with laurel 
and draped, facing each other; the one on the left, bearded ; the one on 
the right, beardless, young and smaller in size. The other subjects 
are indistinct. 

All these leads are intended forcommercial use, as can be inferred 


from those which bear the type of Mercury. Some are evidently of 


Egyptian origin, for instance, the one which bears the head of 
Serapis and the figures of Osiris and Isis with serpent-bodies ; others 
allude to maritime navigation symbolized by the anchor, the capri- 
corn, and the galley. From these indications, M. Mowat concluded 
that they served to seal the bales of merchandise sent from Egypt 
to the port of Ostia and afterwards taken in a tugboat to Rome by 
the Tiber. Their presence in the bed of the river can be explained 
by some accident of navigation which must have overturned the 


cargo. This opinion is confirmed by other leads also taken out of 


the Tiber at a previous time. These various examples show that the 
antique leads, whether bullae or tesserae, offer subjects of study as 
important as those of the coins, and that, like these last, they are 
frequently connected with historical events or with the functioning of 
the great institutions of Rome. 

A GOLD FIBULA.—On October 20, young Mr. Bliss, on descending the 
stairs leading to the Stadion of the Palatine, found a gold object which 
had been washed out by the rain. It was a marvellously fine gold 
fibula of crucitorm shape and of the Roman provincial type (cerniera) 
in use after the fourth century. It is large, weighing thirty-two grams. 
The flat portion is decorated with incised ornaments representing 
meanders and birds around a cross. It belongs to the period during 
which the imperial palace, and in particular this very part of the 
Severian house, was inhabited by the Byzantine Duke who represented 
the Emperor of the East. The fibula has been handed over to the 
authorities, and has been placed on exhibition in the Museum of the 
Baths of Diocletian in the same room with the famous contents of the 
Lombard tombs. 

THE APPIAN WAY.—The Ministry of Public Instruction in Italy, 
whose office it is to preserve the national monuments, has classed as 
such this celebrated road and consequently has forbidden loaded 
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wagons the use of the road in the vicinity of Rome. This decision 
has been strongly attacked by the proprietors living along the road 
who find it otherwise impossible to dispose of the products of their 
fields. They appeal to an ancient decision which recognized its 
public and commercial character as existing ab immemorabili, and the 
matter is now before the Court of Appeals at Rome.—C4A, 1895, p. 303. 

THE POSITION OF THE STATUE OF VESTA IN THE TEMPLE OF 
THE FORUM.—M. Abbé Thédenat made the following communica- 
tion to the SAF (June 26, 95): °“ Two texts of Ovid, mentioning, one 
the non-existence, the other the existence, of the statue of Vesta, have 
appeared to a great many to present a contradiction difficult to 
reconcile. The question is complicated by monetary types which 
appear to invalidate the second text against the first. It is a ques- 
tion of the temple and the statue of Vesta at Rome in the Forum. 
The first text of Ovid occurs in Fast., vi. 295-298. The second text 
occurs in Jbid., m1. 45-48. A certain number of imperial moneys 
represent the temple of Vesta, and, in the temple (the descriptions of 
these moneys tell us) was depicted the statue of Vesta sometimes 
standing, sometimes sitting. Thus we find Ovid in contradiction 
both with himself and with the almost contemporaneous figured 
monuments. However, all these witnesses can be reconciled to one 
another. A great many commentators have, in fact, taken the text 
of Ovid in an absolute sense, but I believe that they make a mistake 
here. I do not believe that Ovid meant to indicate that there existed 
any statue of Vesta. It is well known that the interior of the temple 
of Vesta was hidden from profane eyes. The people were not 
admitted to it. Under the reign of Commodus, in 191 A. p., a fire 
devastated the Forum and destroyed the temple of Vesta. Then, for 
the first time, people were able to see the inside of the temple, and, 
reasoning by analogy, they concluded that this closed temple had, 
like the other temples the interiors of which were not closed, a statue 
of the divinity in the cella. This ignorance Ovid seems at first to 
have shared, as is seen by some of his verse. Therefore, the fact of 
which Ovid was ignorant at first, and which he learned later on, 
was that in the interior of the temple there was no statue of Vesta. 
The meaning of the verse of Ovid being thus determined, the second 
verse becomes reconciled with the first. Ovid, in fact, does not say 
that the statue which veiled its face with its hands was in the interior 
of the temple. There remain the coins. In order that they should 
accord with the first text, one must suppose that the statue repre- 
sented was situated not in the cel/a (that is to say, in the interior of 
the temple which was always closed) but between the exterior 
columns, or rather in an open vestibule. Now, if we study a cer- 
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tain historical fact as well as some ancient texts which mention it, 
we shall see that the statue of Vesta was placed in an open vestibule 
on the exterior of the temple. 
the pontifex Maximus, Q. Mucius Scaevola, referred to by Cicero 
(Orat., u1. 3) and by Lucian (/hars., 1.127). Finally, the Epitome 
of Livy (LXxxvy1) states still more clearly that Scaevola was killed in 
the vestibule of the temple of Vesta, and the blood of Scaevola was 
said, by Cicero, to have flowed over the statue of Vesta. It follows 
that the statue of the goddess was in the vestibule. This vestibule 
must have been very small for the dimensions of the temple would 
not allow of anything very spacious.” 

REPRODUCTIONS OF THE RELIEFS OF THE COLUMN OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS.—The photographs of the column of Marcus Aurelius 
taken by Anderson of Rome were completed last September. They 
were two hundred and forty-eight in number and will be published in 
a folio volume of one hundred and twenty-four plates by the Verlags- 


anstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft at Munich. Selected portions of 


the reliefs have been reproduced in plaster casts by Piernovelli and 
may be had from the administration of the Royal Museum in Berlin. 
—Arch. Anz 1895, p. 232. 

TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE COLLECTIONS OF ROME.—At the March 
27, ‘95 sitting of the SAF, M. Casati gave some information with 
regard to about four hundred objects coming from the Borghese 


collection which had just been transported to Nice to the chateau of 


Montboron, and at the same time spoke of the transformations t6 
which some of the large artistic collections of Rome had been sub- 
jected of late vears. Ifthe public museums of the State have seen 
their riches augmented, such as the museum of the baths of Diocle- 
tian and the museum of Papa Giulio, recently inaugurated, the large 
private collections like the Sciarra and the Borghese have experienced 
losses. The Sciarra collection no longer exists; as to the Borghese 
collection it has been condensed at the villa Borghese, where have 
been installed all the chefs-d’ceuvre among the paintings which were 
formerly at the Borghese palace. The Borghese palace is at present 
occupied by various business-offices, and the villa Borghese, reunit- 
ing a large number of chets-d’ceuvre of painting and sculpture in an 
environment unique throughout the world, forms one of the most 
beautiful museums which exists. To bring about this transformation 
they were obliged to sacrifice a large number of antique objects, 
of both the palace and the villa. It is these monuments, to the num- 
ber of about four hundred (antique columns, trunks of columns, 
capitals, basreliefs, statues or fragments of statues, sepulchral 
monuments with Latin inscriptions, Etruscan sarcophagi, etc.), 
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which were bought by the Austrian consul at Nice and installed in 
the park or the halls of the chateau of Montboron. 

ROVERE DI CAORSO.— DISCOVERIES IN THE TERRAMARA.—Pro- 
fessor Pigorini makes a report on the recent discoveries in this terra- 
mara in the province of Piacenza. This excavation in its early stages 
had already been reported in the JourNAL from the reports in the 
Scavi. The latest researches of Cav. Scotti who has had charge of the 
excavations had for principal object to ascertain whether at Rovere, 
as well as Castellazzo and at Colombare de Bersano in the same 
province, there existed the rectangular area of natural earth heaped 
up in the centre of the eastern side of the station. This mound has 
been called by Pigorini a temple or templum in the earliest and 
broadest sense of the word, or, as Helbig defines it, the germ from 
which in process of time was developed the arx of the Italic cities 
and the praetorium of the Roman camp. This peculiarity, which 
was for the first time observed by Pigorini at Castellazzo and 
afterward by Scotti at Colombare, was actually found also at Rovere 
in the middle of the eastern side of the station, surrounded by a 
ditch ten metres wide. Pigorini concludes that the same feature will 
be found in every prehistoric station or tarramara which is properly 
excavated. Pigorini then reports the discoveries at Castellazzo di 
Fontanellato, accompanying the report by a plan of the excavations 
and a section of the station. His report is substantially the same as 
that which he published in the Notizie delgi Scavi, which has already 
been reported in the JournaL.—BPY, 1895, pp. 73-89. 

SAN FRUTTUOSO.—SARCOPHAGUS REPRESENTING ACHILLES AT 
SKYROS.—On the Italian Riviera in the church of San Fruttuoso there 
is a hitherto unpublished sarcophagus representing Achilles and 
Deidameia and her sisters. This may have been brought to San 
Fruttuoso by the Doria family, where it long served as a water- 
trough in the small open Piazza. It is of excellent Roman workman- 
ship of the early second century, and may be compared to the ill- 
preserved Panfili sarcophagus (MW. D. No. 3345).—V. Dunn, in Arch. 
Anzeig., 1895, p. 159. 

SOVANA.—An Etrusco-Roman building of the third century ps. c. 
has been discovered here, which, from its rectangular form and walls 
of large square blocks of stone without mortar, as well as pieces of 
columns in tufa found there, is thought to have been a temple. 
Several of the objects recovered seem to have been votive offerings. 
A portion of the Etruscan walls of the city was also laid bare.—Athen., 
July 13, 1895. 
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SULMONA.—-A PAELIGNAN INSCRIPTION.—In the territory of Sul- 
mona was found on a limestone slab an inscription in Latin letters 
but in the Paelignan dialect. It is read by C. Pascal as follows : 

[C- ?] HOSPVS - [C- ?] L- LEGIE|S] [MEDDEI)X AT-M 
| SI CV[PEN] [HE- C’EPELE ES] MEN/IJNC’IVM [C’IRET}- 
VS VAE [N AE VSVRE! INIM] FAMEL - INIM . LOVFIR OF 
O[V]JC[ELIES]- PAC- AD[IRANS] 

The inscription is regarded as sepulchral. Pascal translates famel= 
servus, famulus ; and lovfir=libertus. He reads the whole, after con- 
siderable discussion, as follows: 

[C'?] Hospus ihertus) Legius [ meddi].xc at(icus ?), M. At(ius) 
M [libertus} Seiua. bant] [hie. Condidit] sepulcrum [ sibi, si]mul Vae- 
[niae uxori et] famulis et libertis Of. Oc{ellius] Paqui (f.) At{ranus].— 
NS, 1895, pp. 951-50. 

TARANTO: TARENTUM-TARAS).—-TOMB WITH PAINTED VASES. 
It appears to have been the custom at Tarentum not only to bury within 
the circuit of the walls but to have tombs spread over all the available 
sites of the city. This fact is confirmed by the discovery of another 
tomb within the city-walls in which were found three interesting 
painted vases. The first is a well-preserved hydria: one of whose 
handles had been anciently restored. This is a transitional vase, for 
on the front it has black figures on a red ground, while at the back 
(on the neck and the foot) it is black in color. There are two com- 
positions : one on the plane below the neck, and the other beneath 
this on the front of the vase. The upper one has two scenes: the first 
shows a quadriga moving to the left in which stands a warrior with 
shield and spear, while behind him runs a nude man holding a 
spear in his left: the second presents the common representation 
of the kneeling Hercules strangling a lion. The composition below 
on the body of the vase is freer, and is in a finer state of preser- 
vation. In the centre is a simple edifice formed of two columns 
sustaining an architrave with white triglyphs on a dark-violet band ; 
above is some indication of a gable. This structure was evidently a 
fountain, Against the further wall under the porch were two lion- 
heads from which flowed water: on the right is a woman (robed in a 
long chiton) who is leaving the fountain, bearing on her head a vase 
full of water; on the left, still outside the edifice, another figure (in 
chiton and himation ) approaches to draw water, bearing on her head an 
empty hydria, reversed. Inside the edifice, back of the columns, are 
three other figures: one holds up her Aydria to let the water run into 
it; another has placed her vase on the base below the fountain, 
directly under the water; the third (also robed in chiton and himation) 
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raises a hand toward the central figure which is a youth who holds 
his hydria in his right hand and is about to draw water from the same 
fountain. The gesture of this woman appears to forbid him to 
approach. The youth is not draped, and is entirely black except the 
top of his head which is dark-violet, while, on the contrary, the face, 
arms and feet of the other figures (which is all that is seen of them) 
are of ivory white. The style of this vase is archaistic. 

The second vase is a small skyphos, also well preserved and of a 
brilliant black, interrupted by two red zones on the body ; in the 
upper zone there are small black figures. On one side is a nude long- 
tailed satvr who bends gracefully as if to place his right hand on the 
head of a panther, which stands before him submissively with lowered 
head. By their side are two palmettes. On the other side another 
satyr advances rapidly, flaunting a cloth before a panther which is 
NS, 1895, pp. 236-38. 


raising its head in surprise. 

VETULONIA.— At Vetulonia, in Italy, excavations have yielded 
various interesting results. Among the finds are numerous Etrus- 
can and Roman coins, the latest a denarius of T. Claudius, 75 B. c.; 
two bronze statuettes of an ordinary Etruscan type, representing 
Silvanus or Lares; an interesting miniature bronze chariot, and a 
sandstone stele with along Etruscan inscription. ~The chariot had 
evidently been attached to a necklace. It consists of a flat board and 
two wheels, on which is a bisellivm for two persons, as described in 
Livy i. 54. The stele is a very important object. On it is incised the 
tigure of a warrior marching, with helmet, shield, and axe, of a very 
archaic type. The axe appears to suggest an Asiatic origin for this 
monument, as do one or two other details, and this may furnish a 
new argument for the Oriental origin of the Etruscans. The inscrip- 
tion contains the name Aules.— Biblia, Dec., 1895. 

DEDICATION TO CARACALLA.—At Vetulonia there was found some 
time ago, and referred to in this JourNAL, an inscription to Caracalla, 
the text of which has been more than once referred to with comment in 
the Notizie d. Scavi. Recently Comm. Barnabei has perfected the read- 
ing of the text by means of an impression, and he gives it as follows : 


Imp. Cues L. Septimi Severi Pii Pertinacis. AuG* ARabici ADIABENICI- 
FILIO: Divi- M- ANTONINI- NEP. DIVI Antonini PRON: DIVI - 
HADRIAni DIVI- TRAIANI- PARIC! et DIVI- NERVE- ADNE: p. 
eX D D 

The inscription was set up to Caracalla during the lifetime of his 
father Septimius Severus, 7. ¢., before the year 211. Furthermore, 
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as the epithet Parthicus Maximus is wanting among the titles of 
Septimius Severus, it must be earlier than 199. Therefore, as Cara- 
calla was born in 188, and the inscription must have been erected to 
him when he was not over ten years old, it is one of those examples 
of excessive adulation which became common in the period of deca- 
dence.—Barnabet, in NS, 1895, pp. 340-42. 


SARDINIA. 

TERRANOVA FAUSANIA.—THE NecropPoLIs oF OLBIA.— During a long 
period excavations of a desultory character have been carried on in the 
plain of the ancient Olbia and especially in connection with the ancient 
necropolis. Finally, it was determined by Professor Vivanet, director 
of the Museum of Cagliari, with the assistance of the Ministry, to carry 
on extensive scientific excavations in the necropolis with the idea 
both of enriching the Museum of Cagliari and of obtaining informa- 
tion in regard to the antiquities of the ancient city. 

The excavations were carried on about 1 kilom. from the railway 
station of Terranova in the locality called Acciaradolza, and were 
sarried on with success and in such a way as to entirely exhaust the 
possibilities of the site. The report which is made in the Seavi (1895, 
pp. 47-66) describes the contents of 172 tombs. The great majority 
of the tombs were for incineration and only a few for inhumation. 
The heavy stones of which many of the tombs were composed being 
gradually let down by the shifting of the earth, in a great many cases 
caused the destruction of the objects enclosed in them, which were 
usually of a delicate and fragile nature. Some of the tombs were 
formed of tiles, most of them of blocks of stone, all of them placed in 
trenches. There was a multitude of glass vases among the contents 
and a number of terracottas. A few of the tombs contained ornaments 
in gold, such as earrings, pendants, ete. 


SICILY. 


GIRGENTI( -AGRIGENTUM AKRAGAS).— SICULAN VASES.—A_ tomb 
casually discovered, at the close of 1893, on Monte Sara near Cattolica 
Eraclea in the province of Girgenti contained eight vases of Siculan 
style, three of which were sent to the museum of Syracuse, and are 
reproduced on plate 4, of the Bull. di Palet. with some remarks by 
Professor Orsi. These vases are primitive in form and decoration, 
and are exactly the same in technique and coloring as those found 
in hundreds of tombs in the necropoli of the southeastern part of the 
island. Their special interest lies in their being found in the pro- 
vince of Girgenti. They are of yellow clay with a geometric decora- 
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tion in simple straight lines, especially horizontal and vertical bands. 
It would appear, from a comparison of these vases with those in the 
province of Syracuse, that the same artistic traditions were estab- 
lished in two very distant points of the island, several hundred 
kilometres apart, and this similarity is such as to lead one to con- 
clude them to be the work of a common race. This is contrary to 
the tradition which seeks to establish a deep racial distinction 
between the Siculi and the Sicani, but historic as well as archologic 
proof has recently been brought to bear upon the question in such a 
way as to show that these were two branches of the same people.— 
BPI, 1895, pp. 80-85. 

PALERMO.—Professor Salinas has acquired for the Palermo 
Museum, of which he is director, a large leaden seal of the famous 
Euphemius, who revolted against the Eastern Empire, but, being un- 
able to maintain his independence in Sicily by his own resources, 
finally called in the Arabs to support him. On this seal he assumes 
the stvle of King of the Romans, like the legitimate emperors.— 
Acad., Dec. 28, 

PANTALICA=HERBESSOS. — THE SICULAN NECROPOLIS. — In 
June, 1895, Dr. Orsi excavated in a part of the necropolis of Pantalica. 
He sends a note to the Scavi (1895, p. 268) in anticipation of a fuller 
report. We will quote it: “It is known that according to the author- 
itative writers on topography the city of Herbessos in the province 
of Syracuse was located here. As the illustration of the excavations 
will of necessity be delayed, and may perhaps need to be preceded 
by new researches to be carried on during the coming year, I will 
here summarize what has recently been done. The main object 
of the work was to begin the exploration of the immense Siculan 
necropolis, the largest on the island, which includes between 4,000 
and 5,000 tombs cut in the rock in distinct groups in a circuit of 
from six to seven kilometres. About 300 of these tombs were 
explored, belonging to four distinct groups, and of these 139 gave 
results, from which it was still further proved that my division of 
Siculan culture into three periods is correct. 

The groups of tombs on the N.w. and n. belong to the second 
Siculan period. They yielded very few vases, but numerous bronze 
knives and poniards of very primitive forms. A knife with a gold 
nail; two gold pearls; a ring of gold and one of silver; a consider- 
able number of primitive fibulas, were found. Here the tombs often 
have unusual furms: one has a central dromos 6 met. long, with five 
rooms opening off from it, one at the end and two on each side: 
several others have a single entrance but several rooms. 
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“The groups of tombs of Filiporto and la Cavetta belong to the 
third period, and have given vases and bronzes like those of the 
necropoli of Tremenzano and il Finocchito . . 

“Of exceptional importance is the discovery of the ‘palace of the 
dvaé of Pantalica. It is constructed in great part of megalithic 


masses, and hence is unique, thus far, in Eastern Sicily: it is of 


rectangular form (11.60 xc. 37 met.) with inner divisions forming 
various rooms; in one of which were evident traces of a primitive 
foundery, consisting of moulds and fragments of bronze. The building 
was at least in part utilized and altered during the Byzantine period. 

“To this (i. e., Byzantine) period belong four villages, with habi- 


tations dug in the rock, at different points on the mountain. That of 


S. Micidiarius 1 had entirely cleared, cleaned and surrounded by a 
wall, because it was the most interesting, not so much for its size as for 
its forms and for the remnants (unfortunately most meagre) of the 


Byzantine paintings which completely decorated its walls. That of 


S. Nicolicchius is of less distinctive form, but also contained Byzantine 
paintings and interesting inscriptions which are so ruined that all 
attempt to read them was futile.”—P. Orst in NS, 1895, p. 268. 

SALEMI.—A MOSAIC PAVEMENT. — A mosaic pavement, found 
within the limits of the modern Salemi, is a sure proof of the ancient 
origin of the town, which is conjectured by Salinas to be the ancient 
Halikyai. The pavement has been removed in order to preserve 
it. The principal field—probably square—is surrounded by a dark 
maeander on a white ground. In the left corner is a large dark 
dolphin: beneath, on the right, is a nude figure, standing (head 
destroyed), holding in its right a chalice and in its left an object not 
easily identifiable. The figure is in the same dark cubes, but the 
outline of the legs is marked by red cubes. In the lower left corner 
is another dolphin. Below is, in large letters, the word XAIPE. 

The work is certainly rude but original. The white ground is 
of the limestone called /attimusa, the dark cubes of a dull blue, the 
red is of brick. The technique is similar to that of the Christian 
mosaics discovered some time ago, near Salemi, which belong to the 


fourth or fifth century, while the present mosaic may be a couple of 


centuries earlier—NS, 1895, p. 356. [From the description and 
especially the dolphins, the figure with the emblems, and the 
familiar Christian acclamation XAIPE, this mosaic seems to be not 
classic but Christian, like those found near Salemi.—Eb.]. 
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ITALY. 
Early-Christian, Medizeval, and Renaissance Art. 

MATTEO SAN MICHELI.—In Vasari’s life of Michele San Micheli one 
brief reference is made to Matteo San Micheli his cousin, who is called 
an excellent architect and is spoken of as having executed a beautiful 
tomb in the church of San Francesco at Casale di Monferrato. Curious 
to throw light upon a good artist who had been entirely neglected by 
historians of art, Signor ALEssANDRO VEsME undertook researches the 
results of which are published in the ASA, for July-August 1895 (pp. 
274-321). In the first place, he publishes an inscription which estab- 
lishes that Matteo San Micheli was born at Porlezza. The close of the 
inscription is unfortunately mutilated: MATHEVS EX CLARISSIMA 
EQVITVM | SANCTI MICHAELIS FAMILIA ORIVNDYS | PORLECIE INSVBRVM 
NATVS | ARCHITECTVRA STATVARIAQ. ARTE | CELEBERRIMVS | 
this artist as having been very probably the pupil of the Lombardi in 
Venice; that is of the sons of Pietro Lombardo. In this he follows 
the opinion of Promis, and supports it by further analogies of style. 
At the same time he points out the unmistakable similarities between 
Matteo’s style and that of contemporary sculptors of the school of 
Milan. 

BERTOLDO DI GIOVANNI AND HIS BRONZES.—The interest which has 
been shown in the smaller works, such as statuettes, medals, and 
plaquettes of the Italian Renaissance, and the large prices paid for 
good specimens by museums and by amateurs is being followed by 
more systematic study of such objects on the part of archeologists. 
A noteworthy study of this character is Molinier’s Les Plaquettes. In 
the Jahrbuch d. k. d. Kunstsamml. (1895, pp. 148 ff) Dr. WitnELM Bope 
gives an interesting study of the works of Bertoldo di Giovanni. 
Although little mention is made of him in contemporary documents, 
we have a sure starting point for the study of his works in several small 
monuments. One of these represents a battle-scene of mounted and 
unmounted warriors. It is mentioned by Vasari as having been made 
by Bertoldo and was in the possession of Duke Cosimo de’ Medici. It is 
now in the Museo Nazionale at Florence. The Royal Museum at Vienna 
possesses a little bronze group representing Bellerophon with Pegasos. 
This group is signed EXPRESSIT ME BERTHOLDUS CONFLAVIT HADRIANUS. 
A third work also signed is the medallion of the Sultan Mahomed II. 
From these works as a starting point, the characteristics of the style 
of Bertoldo have been determined, and with considerable security a 
number of statuettes, reliefs, and medals may now be assigned to him. 
Of these we may mention three statuettes in the Berlin Museum: a 
Herakles, a St. Jerome, and a figure of unknown significance, all of 
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which exhibit marked traces of this artist’s style. The charm of his 
workmanship and his dependence upon Donatello are even more 
evident in a bronze plaquette representing the Madonna and Angels 
now in the Museum of the Louvre. The medallion of Sultan Mahomed 
II is so individual in treatment that several other medals of interest 
may now be ascribed to him. Of these the most important are: a 
medal to Filippo dei Medici and that to A. Gratiadei. The allegorical 
treatment of the subjects upon the reverse sides of these medals furnish 
interesting monuments of the thought of the period, and in all prob- 
ability have a direct connection with its literature. 

CELLINO Di NESE.—Signor Supino continues his studies in the 
domain of early Italian sculpture by an article in the ASA (1895, pp. 
268-73) on Cellino di Nese, who flourished in the second and third 
quarters of the fourteenth century and worked especially at Pisa and 


Pistoia. Very little is known in regard to him. The monument of 


Cino da Pistoia now in the cathedral at Pistoia was attributed by 
Vasari to Andrea Pisano, to whom he also attributes the design and 
construction of the baptistery of the cathedral. But Vasari is wrong, 
for documentary evidence shows that both of these works were 
executed by Cellino di Nese in 1337-9. This fact was, however, 
already known; the only novelty of this article is in attributing to the 


same artist, through similarity of style, another monument—that of 


Ligo Amannati, who died in 1359—in the Campo Santo at Pisa. It 
is simpler in form, being much lower and with less decoration. On 
the tomb is carved the figure of Christ rising from the tomb; above it 
is the reclining figure of the deceased in his doctor’s robes, clasping a 
book. Above the low round arch which surmounts the figure is a 
gabled tempietto which shows the learned doctor instructing his class, 
It would seem as if this sculptor was succeeded in 1369 as head- 
master in the cathedral at Pisa by Puecio di Landuccio. The paper 
ends with some remarks on other sculptors employed in the cathedral 
in his time. 

JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA.—In the GBA (1895, p. 309), Marcer 
ReymMoxp writes upon Jacopo della Quercia. He finds in him an 


inheritor of the influence of Niccold Pisano devoted to the study of 


the human figure, and in this respect opposed to the tendency shown 
by Ghiberti to represent complicated compositions with landscape 
backgrounds. As in his earlier period he had reverted to Niccold 
Pisano in preference to receiving instruction from his Sienese contem- 
poraries, so in his Florentine period he goes back to Giotto and Andrea 
Pisano in preference to living sculptors. These influences are seen in 
his reliefs about the portal of San Petronio at Bologna. In the style 
of his draperies he seems to be linked with the Burgundian and 
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Flemish school of sculpture, whose influence at the beginning of the 
xv century was prevalent throughout Europe. 

It seems rather strange that not even a passing mention is made in 
this article of Quercia’s masterpiece, the beautiful figure of Daria in 
the cathedral at Lucea. 

TINO Di CAMAINO.—I. B. Supriyo has a paper, in the ASA (1895, pp. 
177-87), on the works of Tino di Camaino. He was a member of 
the Pisan School of Sculpture, and was one of the most prominent 
pupils of Giovanni Pisano. His work is principally in the first quarter 
of the century and it consists of sepulchral monuments in Pisa itself, 
in Naples and in Florence. 

A PORTRAIT OF PETRARCH.—In the Vatican codex No. 3198, belong- 
ing to the famous family of Fulvio Orsini, is a portrait of Petrarch. 
The manuscript itself purports, in the inscription, to have been copied 
from the original manuscript by Petrarch in the city of Padua some 
time during the fifteenth century. The special interest of the portrait 
lies in the probability that it is not an imaginary portrait executed at 
the time of the manuscript, but copied at that time faithfully from an 
original contemporary portrait. Msr. Cozzi-Luci, who publishes the 
portrait in a letter addressed to the well-known student of Petrarch, 
Pierre de Nolhac, brings forward several reasons tor believing that we 
have here no conventional portrait but one taken from life. One of 
the proofs is the presence of a prominent mole just below the nostril. 
M. de Nolhac shares with the writer the opinion that it is a copy of 
an earlier work which is now lost.—ASA, July-Aug. 1895, pp. 
238-42; Cf. RC, 1895, No. 51. 

FRESCOES BY LUINI.—In the church of Marcote, a little village on 
the bank of lake Lugano, have been discovered some frescoes attrib- 
uted by certain critics to Bernardino Luini.— CA, 1895. 

RAPHAEL STUDIES.—Two young investigators have thrown consid- 
erable light upon the development of the style of Raphael and the 
relation in which he stood to his pupils. The first of these, WILHELM 
VocE, ina monograph entitled Raffael und Donatello, shows the inspira- 
tion which Raphael received from the Paduan works of Donatello. The 
earliest of the paintings of Raphael in which this relationship is seen is 
the Madonna Tempi in the Munich Gallery. This Madonna is here 
related to Donatello’s relief in the tympanum of the shrine of Sant 
Antonio of Padua. Raphael’s paintings in the Stanze show a still 
closer relationship to Donatello, as for example, the three figures to 
the right on the upper step in the School of Athens seem to have been 
inspired by Donatello’s relief of the Discovery of the Heart. So also,do 
the Jncendio del Borgo, the Disputi and the Worship of the Golden Calf 
show striking correspondence with individual figures and groups in 
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the same Paduan reliefs. In fact, the dramatic element which appears 
in Raphael’s Roman frescoes seems to have been due largely to his 
study of Donatello. 

Hermann in an article entitled Raffael’s Werkstitte printed 


in the Jahrbuch of the Museum of Vienna, has made a careful study of 


the pupils of Raphael. In the early years of Raphael’s Roman period 
he seems to have been assisted exclusively by Giovan Francesco Penni 
and Giulio Romano. Only when he began his work for the Loggie did 
the circle of his assistants begin to widen. Beside Giovan Francesco 
Penni and Giulio Romano now appear Giovanni da Udine, Perino del 
Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, Vincenzio da San Gimignano and Polidoro 
da Caravaggio. In the first two Stanze the assistance of Penni and 
Giulio Romano seems to have been confined to the painting of archi- 
tectural and monumental details. In the Expulsion of Attila, especially 


in the landscape, is seen the work of a pupil which here is that of 


Penni. Giovanni da Udine who was formerly named in this connec- 
tion is not to be thought of. In the third Stanza the work of the 
pupils was more extended. Dollmayr assigns the Madonna of Fran- 
cois I in the Louvre to the combined authorship of Penni and Giulio 
Romano, the Madonna dell’ Impannata in the Pitti to Penni alone, to 
whom he also assigns the John Baptist in the Uffizi, the Virgin with the 
Crown in the Louvre, and the Madonna di Monteluce— Kunstchronik, 
1896, p. 314. 

ITALIAN PAINTING UPON FURNITURE, XIV TO XVI CENTURY.—In the 
Mon. et Mem., Acad. Inscrip. (t. 1. p. 203), M. Euczne Mtnrz makes a 
special study of Italian paintings upon boxes and furniture from the 


fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The article treats especially of 


marriage-chests and of rectangular, circular and polygonal deschi da 
parto, a class of painted panels to be studied in connection with the 
marriage-chests. The Italian practice of painting furniture began in 
the fourteenth century. Cennini, in his treatise on painting, gives a 
chapter on the decoration of boxes, small and large. At Genoa, this 
practice was common in the fourteenth century. Some of the boxes 
from this century still survive. In the fifteenth century, we find 
artists, such as Dello Delli, Paolo Uccello, Pesello, Matteo de Pasti, 
devoting their attention to this style of work. Even Leonardo da 
Vinci painted a shield for a peasant, and Francesco Francia did not 
disdain to paint the harnesses of horses. Of painted furniture the 
place of honor belongs to the ecassoni or marriage-chests. In 1876, 
Gottfried Kinkel, in his Mosaik zur Kunstgeschichte, catalogued twenty- 
seven of these chests. This number to-day can be very largely in- 
creased, and there is hardly an important museum without an 
example. The subjects painted upon these chests were rarely taken 
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from the New Testament or the lives of the saints. Of this class, Kinkel 
enumerated only the Birth and the Marriage of the Virgin, and the 
Virgin giving her girdle to St. Thomas. From the Old Testament we 
find the history of David, of Susanna, of Esther and Ahasuerus. 
Mythology and ancient history are much more abundantly repre- 
sented in such subjects as the Rape of Europe, the Story of Vulcan, 
Mars and Venus, the History of Pasiphae and Theseus, the Departure 
of the Argonauts, the Story of Perseus, Narcissus, Theseus and 
Ariadne, subjects from the Jliad, the Siege of Troy, the Trojan Horse, 
Ulysses and Penelope ; subjects from the Aeneid, Rape of the Sabines, 
the Story of Lucretia, of the Vestal Tuccia, of Virginia, of Mucius 
Scaevola and Horatius Cocles. The Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance also provided subjects for these chests, such as: the Countess 
Mathilda giving a badge of office to the Commander of her Troops, 
the Marriage of Adimari Ricasoli and the triumphs of Petrarch. 

The circular and polygonal panels, which are now being studied as 
a class of objects related to the marriage-chest, represent such subjects 
as the Meeting of the Queen of Sheba and Solomon, the Judgment of 
Solomon, the Last Judgment, the Judgment of Paris, the Abduction 
of Helen, the Triumph of Love; and a few genre subjects such 
as the Skirmish, the Serenade, and the playing of the game called 
La Civetta. In the sixteeenth century, painted furniture continued to 
be produced and to occupy the attention of artists, such as: Pontormo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Bacchiacea, Granacci. Organs, musical instruments, 
even biers, were decorated with paintings. No less an artist than 
Giorgione made a specialty of decorating marriage-chests, armor, and 
shields. He usually drew his subjects from Ovid. The paintings 
upon furniture had to compete with sculptured wood, on the one 
hand, and with inlaid wood, on the other, and were finally overcome 
by them. The circular and polygonal panels in their turn were 
replaced by painted faience. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Italian photographers continue their good 
work in photographing the artistic products of the past. At Rome, 
Anderson has recently reproduced the paintings by Pinturicchio as 
well as other paintings and manuscripts in the Vatican. In Florence, 
Alinari has recently published a large series of photographs from 
Padua, Modena, Parma and northern Italy; while Brogi has com- 
pleted his collection of important paintings in the museum at Naples, 
—CA, 1895, p. 322. 

BOLOGNA .—The restorations at the Public Gallery of Bologna 
have been recently completed. The diptych by Giotto has been com- 
pleted by the addition of the central panel of the Madonna, which 
for many years has been at the Museum of the Brera. There has 
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been placed on exhibition a large polyptych by Simone del Crocifisso, 
and a 8. Sebastian by Antonio Bartolommeo Maineri, which throws 
some light upon the authorship of the Martyrdom of S. Sebastian in 
a lateral chapel of S. Petronio. In the attributions of the pictures, 
those of Morelli have been followed as far as possible. In the church 
of S. Giacomo Maggiore, the altar of the Bentivoglio chapel has been 
cleaned, so that the fine painting of Francia is well brought to view. 
—CA, 1895, p. 198. 

TERRACOTTA REPRODUCING A COMPOSITION BY MANTEGNA.—A 
great part of the charm of the houses of Bologna in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, is due to the ornamental terracotta friezes, cornices, 
and capitals which were utilized by the architects of this period. This 
custom was in vogue as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The Renaissance transformed the style about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. One of the most famous artists who furnished 
models and designs for this kind of work was SpeRANpDiIo of Mantua, 
who himself modelled in 1479 all the terracottas of the facade of the 
Santo. The most important of all Renaissance terracotta is the frieze 
under the windows of house No. 123 in Borgo San Pietro, which 
reproduces the famous engraving of Mantegna—the Fight of the 
Water-gods, which was one of his most spirited compositions. It omits, 
however, two figures, one being that of Neptune.—ASA, 1895, p. 229. 

A NEW MONUMENT BY ONOFRI.—The sculptor Vincenzo ONOFRI is 
regarded as one of the most skilful modellers in terracotta in the 
School of Bologna at the end of the fifteenth century. His works 
hitherto known are: (1) the tomb of Bishop Nacci in San Petronio at 

sologna (1470-80) ; (2) the holy sepulchre, also in San Petronio under 
the organ; (3) an altar-piece with the Virgin and two saints in the 
church of the Servi (1503); (4) a bust of Beroaldo. in San Martino 
(1504). Sig. Rupprant published in the ASA (July-August, ’95, pp. 
243-46) a new and important monument by him which he discovered 
in a church of the fourteenth century, the Madonna del Poggio, near 
Persiceto. This monument is that of Antonio de Busi who died in 
1503 and whose family erected this tomb to him in 1506. It is in 
terracotta and without doubt was originally painted and gilded. It 
is now made to look more like stone than terracotta by the gray wash; 
otherwise it is in perfect preservation. The sarcophagus is almost an 
exact reproduction, in all its details, of that of the Nacci tomb, so that 
its authorship is undoubted, though the monument itself is unsigned. 

The monument consists of three sections. Below are two genii ending 
in double dolphin-tails and holding the shield of the Busi family. Its 
wedge-like base supports a frieze upon whose architrave is the inscrip- 
tion. Upon the cornice of this frieze rests the sarcophagus upon two 
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claw-like feet between which is spread a winged shell. Upon the 
front of the sarcophagus, within circular medallions, are four figures 
of prophets: Enoch, Elijah, Moses, and Jeremiah. On the sarco- 
phagus rests a figure of the deceased with hands crossed, and in the 
circular niche in which the sarcophagus is placed is a fresco. 
BRESCIA.—SCHOOL OF PAINTING.—In the JA (1896, pp. 19-42) 
Emit JAcoBsEN makes a thorough study of the School of Brescia. He 
considers in succession the works of ‘Vincenzo Foppa the elder, Vin- 
cenzo Civerchio, Floriano Ferramola, Vincenzo Foppa the younger, 
Gian Girolamo Savoldo, Girolamo Romanino, Alessandro Bonvicino 
called Moretto da Brescia, Calisto da Lodi, Giulio Campi, Lattanzio 
Gambara, Giovan Battista Moroni and Luca Mombello. 
FLORENCE.—ANDREA VERROCCHIO IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
MEDicI.—Fapriczy has an article in the Archivio storico dell’ Arte 
(1895, pp. 163-76) on the subject of Verroechio’s works executed for 
the Medici family during the early part of his career. Fabriezy calls 
attention to two early documents which assert Verrocchio to have been 
one of the pupils of Donatello. Although this fact is not alluded to by 
Vasari, it can hardly be questioned. Of the works mentioned by 
Vasari as among the earliest executed by this artist are a number of 
goldsmith works. None of them, however, appear to have been 
executed before the year 1478, when Verrocchio was already forty-three 
years old. The author calls attention to documents proving that in 
1461 the Opera of the cathedral of Orvieto sent to Florence and Siena 
for drawings for the chapel, and among the designs presented and 
paid for were three by Desiderio da Settignano, Giuliano da Majano, 
and Andrea del Verrocchio. It would appear, therefore, as if Ver- 
rocchio had done, at that time, work which entitled him to 
rank among the most important sculptors. This is proved beyond 
a doubt by the commission to him in 1464-65 by Pietro de’ Medici 
for work connected with the tomb of his father, Cosimo. Already, 
then, at this date Verrocchio was working for the Medici family. 
How many works he executed for them between that time and the 
year 1495 we can judge from the list of them which was fur- 
nished by the artist to the family shortly after their expulsion from 
Florence in that year. This document, of which a copy is preserved, 
is interesting not only on this account, but because it authenticates 
) the works thus far attributed to Verrocchio only on the authority of 
Vasari, and also makes known certain other works of his which had 
been previously unknown. The document enumerates: (1) David 
with the head of Goliath; (2) a Nude Figure; (3) a Child in Bronze 
with three bronze heads and four marble lion-heads; (4) a marble 
figure spouting water; (5) composition in relief; (6) all the h ads 
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above the doors of the court of the Palazzo Vecchio ; (7) portrait-head 
of Lucrezia de’ Donati with its wooden frame; (8) a standard for 
Lorenzo's tournament; (9) a female figure in relief for the decoration 
of a helmet; (10) a painted standard for the tournament of Giuliano; 
(11) the tomb of Cosimo at the foot of the high altar in San Lorenzo; 


(12) the tombs of Piero and Giovanni de’ Medici; (13) the cutting of 


eighty letters on serpentine marble in two circles on the above tombs ; 


(14) twenty masks of natural size; (15) the decorations for the féte of 


Duke Galeazzo. This féte probably was that of March 1471, when 
Duke Galeazzo, Maria Sforza, and his wife Bona of Savoy came to 
Florence. In regard to the bronze David mentioned under No. 1, it 
is evidently the statue now preserved in the National Museum. No. 2 
is the torso of Marsyas in red marble which was given to Verrocchio 
to restore by Lorenzo de’ Medici. No. 3 is a Cupid strangling a dol- 
phin on the fountain of the first court of the Palazzo Vecchio. No. 6 
refers to the restoration of eight ancient heads. In regard to No. 7, 
the suggestion is made that a relief in the Berlin Museum attributed 
by Bode to the workshop of Verroechio may be this very work. It is 
only from these documents that we know that this artist executed the 
tomb of Cosimo de’ Medici at San Lorenzo, while it was already 
known that he carved the monuments of Piero and Giovanni. No. 14 
relates to the practice, which was made popular by Verrocchio, of 
taking casts of the heads of persons immediately after death ; a custom 
which became by his means popular and led to strong realism in 
portraiture. 

THE SO-CALLED SKETCHBOOK OF VERROCCHIO.—The number of 
drawings in public and private collections of Europe which may be 
attributed to Italian artists of the xv century is not a large one. Con- 
siderable importance has therefore been given to the collection of 
drawings which has passed under the name of the Sketchbook of 
Verrocchio. These drawings are twenty-five in number, of which 
twenty-one remain in French collections, two are in the British 
Museum, one in the Royal Collection of Engravings at Berlin, and one 
in the Academy of Art at Hamburg. In 1882, Bode called attention 
to the weak character of these drawings and explained them as rapid 
sketches of the restless artist. Morelli in his book upon the Galleries 
of Munich and Dresden called in question the attribution of these 
drawings to Verrocchio, and later in life attributed them to Francesco 
di Simone Fiorentino. When these drawings are compared with un- 
doubted drawings of Verrocchio and especially with the angel-head 
in the Uffizi, the difference in character becomes strongly marked. 
When we go further and examine the writing contained upon many 
of these drawings, it becomes still less possible to assign them to Ver- 
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rocchio. The author of these drawings was in great measure a copyist 
who drew his designs from various works of sculpture and painting. 
He belonged within the circle of Verrocchio’s influence, but his name 
cannot yet be definitely determined. It seems possible, however, to 
point out a sketch of a putto which seems to be the original design for 
the little Christ which appears upon the tabernacle in S. Maria di 
Monteluce near Perugia. A closer study of other works may enlarge 
our knowledge of this secondary artist of the school of Verrocchio.— 
GrorG Gronat, JK, 1896, pp. 65-72. 

PIERO DI COSIMO.—In the JK (1896, pp. 42-64) Hermann ULMANN 
gives a very thorough study of the works of Piero di Cosimo. The 
influence which this artist had upon such painters as Fra Bartolom- 
meo, Albertinelli, Andrea del Sarto and Jacopo Pontormo, as well as 
upon Francia Bigio, Ridolfo Ghirlandaio and Bugiardini, make of him 
an important factor in the development of the Florentine school of 
painting. The object of this study is to place as far as possible the 
works of Piero in a chronological series, to picture his artistic develop- 
ment, and to define the relation in which he stood to his older and 
younger contemporaries. 

THE VENUS OF LORENZO Di CREDI.—This picture once belonged to 
the Medici villa at Cafaggiolo. In 1869 it was sent to the Uffizi where 
it has remained partially cleaned and for the most part covered with 
black varnish. The picture has now been restored in such a way that 
its original brilliancy is brought to light. Sig. Ridolfi believes that it 
was a study for a picture which Lorenzo Magnifico intended for his 
villa at Cafaggiolo. In the friendly competition between Botticelli 
and Lorenzo di Credi, Botticelli secured the order. The Venus of 
Botticelli is now in the Museum of Berlin, and from this contest 
resulted the Birth of Venus preserved in the Uffizi after having been 
long at Cafaggiolo. The Venus of Lorenzo di Credi is almost full- 
face, covered with light transparent drapery and of a design which 
shows a serious study of nature. The distinguished Director of the 
Museum at Florence is to be congratulated upon this interesting 
restoration.—CA, 1895, p. 331. 

INVENTORY OF COSIMO |.—At the sitting of the AJBL of April 26, 
95, M. Euczne Mtntz completed his preceding communications on 
the collections of antiquities formed in the xv1 century by the Medici. 
He called attention to an inedited inventory drawn up on the death of 
Cosimo, first grand-duke, an inventory which gives a list of a series of 
statues, basreliefs, and fragments of all kinds gathered together by this 
zealous collector.—RA, Aug. "95. 

RESTORATION OF THE MOSAICS OF THE BAPTISTERY.—M. GersPacu 
writes from Florence to the RAC (1896, p. 63): The mosaics of the 
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vault of the baptistery of San Giovanni are soon to be restored. Three 
times already they have been in danger and restorations have been 
necessary, the last of which was made in 1483. The bad quality of 
the cement was a cause of these damages, but it was not the only cause. 
At the summit of the vault there was an opening, like in certain 
ancient temples, through which the rain-water filtered between the ma- 
sonry and the cement and ended by detaching parts of the mosaics. 
In 1550 the opening was replaced by a glass skylight. The present 
work will not be done by contract, but will be executed by a gang of 
state mosaicists; it will be of long duration. 

TOMB OF DONATELLO.—Donatello, who executed so many tombs 
for others, has remained since 1466, without a tomb for himself, in the 
church of San Lorenzo at Florence, near the superb monument 
executed by Verrocchio for Giovanni and Piero de’ Medici, sons of the 
elder Cosimo. Donatello expressed the desire to be buried there in 
the midst of his works and by the side of his great friend Cosimo, the 
father of his country. Donatello at last is to repose beneath a monu- 
ment. The enterprise has been confided to Sig. Romanelli. The 
sculptor has represented the illustrious man extended upon his bier, 
and has drawn his inspiration from the style of the master as has also 
the architect, Sig. Dario Guidotti —C4A, 1895, p. 331. 

UFFIZ| MUSEUM.—Mr. Artuur N. WALKER, an Englishman, born 
and brought up at Florence, has presented to the Uffizi Museum the 
following paintings: Trnrorerro, Leda, a painting which belonged to 
the collection of the Duc d'Orléans. Satvator Rosa, a landscape, and 
Job. Gurtpo Reni, Susanna surprised by the elders (also from the 
Orléans collection). The Madonna of the Snow, and two Saints 
(executed for the church of Santa Maria Corteclandini of Lucca). 
Hvysvw, flowers and fruits. PaoLto Veronese (or his school), Adora- 
tion of the Magi.—CA, 1895, p. 331. 

GENOA.—A BYZANTINE CROSS.—The Cathedral of Genoa contains 
in its treasury a Byzantine cross which was given to it in 1466 by one 
of the Zaccaria family, a member of which captured it at the taking of 
Phocaea in 1308, according to the account of Ramon Muntaner, who 
was present at the capture of the city. This cross was famous even 
then as containing a relic of the true cross, which according to the 
legend had been removed from the cross itself by St John the Evan- 
gelist. The cross originally belonged to the church of Ephesos. The 
inscription which decorates its face reads as follows: Bardas caused 
this divine emblem to be made; Isaac Archbishop of Ephesus, caused it to 
be restored after it had been ruined by time. The Archbishop here men- 
tioned appears to be a famous prelate, who was the spiritual adviser 
of the Emperor Michael Palaeologos, and who died in 1288, The 
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artistic side of the cross is the back, upon which are five medallions, 
each with a bust in relief of Christ, of the Virgin, of the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, and finally of St. John the Evangelist, the patron 
of the church of Ephesos. Professor Schlumberger, who illustrates 
this cross, regards it as having been entirely made over by Isaac, and 
therefore to represent the Byzantine style of the close of the thirteenth 
century.— Mon. et Mem. Acad. Inscrip. 11, pp. 131-36. 

PADUA.—RE-COMPOSITION OF THE ALTAR OF DONATELLO.—In an 
elaborate article in the Archivio storico dell’ Arte (1895), CAMILLO Borro 
undertakes to put together, as they originally stood, the statuary 
which formed a part of the altar of Donatello. There being not a 
trace left of their setting—not a moulding or ornamentation or any 
drawing of them—no attempt is made to reconstruct the architecture. 
The fact remains that about thirty works of sculpture, either statues 
or basreliefs, many of them executed by Donatello, and all of them 
planned by him for the high-altar of Sant Antonio, were together 
between 1450 and 1579. At present, though they are dispersed 
throughout the church, all these sculptures still remain and form the 
most important and grandiose composition of the fifteenth century. 
Critics have lamented that it is no longer possible to obtain a clear 
idea of the way they were put together. The old altar with its statuary 
was pulled to pieces between 1579 and 1651. 

The bronzes awarded to Donatello by the administration of the 
church were twenty-nine in number. The documents date from 
between 1446 and 1449, but already in 1444 Donatello, immediately 
after his arrival in Padua, had begun work on the Crucifixion, which 
was not ordered like the later works for the altar. In carrying out this 
work, Donatello was assisted by a number of subordinates, and the 
names of these men are given by the author. The assistance which he 
received was made especially necessary by the fact that in six years 
he was obliged to model, cast, clean, gild and silver the sculptures of 
the altar, besides executing the colossal statue of Gattamelata. The 
works which Boito undertakes to utilize in the reconstruction are the 
following: (1) seven statues of the Virgin and Saints; (2) the Cruci- 
fixion ; (3) basreliefs of the miracles; (4) Ecce Homo from the cibo- 
rium; (5) Pieta; (6) twelve angels; (7) four symbols of the Evan- 
gelists; (8) Deposition, carved in stone. The total is thirty-one. The 
altar as it was seen by Morelli’s Anonimo, and as it has been at 
present reconstructed, presents three horizontal zones of sculpture. The 
first and lowest zone, formed entirely of works in basrelief of medium 
size, entirely devoid of perspective lines, comprises the Pietd, the Twelve 
Angels, the Four Symbols of the Evangelists, and the Deposition. The 
second or middle zone is all in low-relief with architectural and per- 
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spective lines, and includes the Four Miracles aud the Ciborium. The 
upper zone, formed entirely of isolated almost life-size figures, consists 
of the Virgin and Saints. The only piece of sculpture which is left out 
in this arrangement is the Crucifixion. This work was executed for 
the old high-altar before the plan for the new altar had been confided 
to Donatello, and it seems probable that when the new altar was con- 
structed the Crucifixion was removed from it, and placed high up on 
the central arch of the tribune. The article closes with a discussion 
of the original position of the old high-altar and of Donatello’s high- 
altar, and with some hints in regard to the probable architectural 
features of the latter. 

PAvia.—lIn the church of Pancarana nell’ Oltrepo (in the Province of 
Pavia) have been brought to light three frescoes representing the 
Baptism of Christ, the Annunciation, and the Madonna and Child. 
The first bears the inscription: 1506 Bernarpinus DE RuBEIs PINXIT 
pie Xxx Junt. Bernardinus de Rubeis is the Latin for Bernardino di 
Rossi, a painter held in high estimation at Pavia.—CA, 1895, p. 313. 

RAVENNA.—The competent commission which has been consulted 
on the restorations which should be made in the buildings of Ravenna 
proposed the following: San Giovanni in Fonte (the Baptistery), v cen- 
tury ; mosaics, stucco and the partially buried columns. San Vitale, 
vi century; mosaics. San Giovanni Evangelista, vy century ; mosaics, 
frescoes by Giotto. SS. Nazario e Celso (Mausoleum of Galla Placidia), 
v century; mosaics. Santa Maria in Porto fuori, xt century ; frescoes 
of Pietro da Rimini, pupil of Giotto. The commission also asks that 
the State acquire the ruins of the palace of Theodoric which was 
destroyed by Charlemagne.—C4A, 1895, p. 305. 

ROME.—TOMBS NEAR THE COLISEUM.—Throughout the whole area 
excavated around the Coliseum in which were made the discoveries 
reported on page 281, tombs of different periods were found. They are 
at different levels; some on the very level of the ancient road of the 
amphitheatre, others of higher level, even as high as two metres above 
the road-bed. They are formed of tiles and covered by caps. Nearly 
all of these tombs were broken through on acount of the serious dis- 
turbances of the ground. A few only contain some remains of bones 
and a vase. Some of the tiles forming these tombs were stamped and 
came from ancient buildings that had been destroyed. Among the 
latest tombs that are on the highest level, was one in whose front was 
a marble slab with the following inscription : 

HIC EST LOCVS FOR 


TVNATI ET LVCIE IN QVO 
IACET FILIA- EORVM GEM 
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MVLA QV! VISIT: AN: ET 
QVI HVNC LOCVM BIO 
LABERIT ABET PARTE CVM IVDA 
This formula of imprecation with which the inscription closes, 
menacing the violator of this tomb with the punishment of Judas, 
shows its period to be that of the seventh century. In earlier inscrip- 
tions of the fifth and sixth centuries the prayer that the tomb be not 
violated is never followed by any imprecation. In the seventh cen- 
tury this very imprecation is found in a number of inscriptions with 
several changes in the wording of it: such as, habeant partem cum Juda, 
or, partem abeat cum Juda traditore dni nostri Jesu Christi, or, abeat 
portionem, ete. It is probable that the greater part of these tombs 
were connected with the church that arose on this site and of which 
no traces remain. 
Fresco.—At the point where the large group of these tombs was 
discovered there was found in the foundations of the hole a large 
rectangular mass of travertine, which partly preserves its coating of 
plaster, on which is a fragment of fresco of about the eighth century 
representing two saints with circular nimbus. They are robed in 
long tunics, decorated with the Greek crosses and covered with the 
pallium. Each holds his right hand raised to his breast: the figure 
on the right holds a crown, and the other an open book on which is 
written: INITIVE SAPIENTI which is the beginning of the phrase 
initium sapientiae timor domini. The outer sections of both figures near 
the edges of the stone have both disappeared so that not much more 
than half of the figures remains. In the new Via dei Serpenti there was 
found a curved wall which evidently formed the apse of a small 
church opposite arches forty-four and forty-five in the Coliseum. On 
it still remains part of the fresco-painting. In the middle of the com- 
position was a figure seated on a rich marble throne which appears to 
represent the Virgin holding the Child, but only a small part of the 
lower section of the figure remains, together with the left side of the 
throne which is decorated with mosaics in the Giottesque and Cos- 
matesque style. There kneels by the side of the throne the small 
figure of a monk with hands raised in supplication, which is evidently 
the portrait of the individual who caused the painting to be executed. 
Next to him is a figure, slightly under life-size, of a bearded saint in 
monastic costume (probably representing 8S. Benedict) which closes 
the composition on that side and for which there must have been a 
corresponding figure on the other side of the throne. The style is 
that of the fourteenth century.— BCAR, July—Sept., 1895, pp. 121-26. 
PANORAMAS OF THE CITY IN ABOUT 1560.—The April-June No. 
of the Bullettino is almost entirely occupied by an article by Professor 
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LANCIANI on a Panorama of the City of Rome in about 1560, which 
is reproduced in a long folded plate over six feet long. The drawing, 
here reproduced in facsimile and in the same size as the original, 
belongs to the Sutherlands in the Bodleian library at Oxford. It 
forms a part of the wonderful collection of drawings, engravings and 
other illustrative material which was begun in 1796 by Alexander H. 
Sutherland to illustrate Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and Bur- 
net’s History of his Own Times. At Sutherland’s death in 1821 his 
collection had reached the number of ten thousand drawings. It was 
still further increased by his widow who before the year 1837 had 
nearly doubled it. The drawings that refer to Rome are to be found 
in the illustrations to Burnet on fol. 95, vol. 4. There is a pen-draw- 
ing, one metre long by twenty-five em. high, which gives a panorama 
of Rome from Monte Mario, looking southward, beginning at the end 
of the Aurelian walls at the Gardens of Sallust, and ending on the 
right with the Belvedere of Innocent VIII. Of especial interest are 
the Aurelian walls on the Janiculum and the Leonine walls with 
their eight towers. The new St. Peter’s is hardly begun and the 
tower of the old basilica still stands. The ancient monuments best 
drawn are the baths of Diocletian, the aqueducts, the Temple of the 
Sun on the Quirinal, the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, the 
Coliseum, Castor and Pollux, the Pantheon, the pyramid of Cestius, 
and the towers of the Conti and the Milizie. Of far more importance 
are the details between the foot of the hills and the left of the Tiber. 
This panorama is attributed to Wyngaerde. 

In the same place (vol. 4, fol. 95) is a second pen-panorama, only 1.33 
metres long and 29 cm. high, taken from the top of the Janiculum above 
the’church of 8. Pietro in Montorio. It begins on the left with S. Onofrio 
and ends along the Via Portuense. Special prominence among the an- 
cient ruins is given to the mausoleum of Hadrian, the nymphaeum and 
the gardens of the Pincian, the Pantheon, the column of Trajan, the 
basilica of Constantine, the Coliseum, the vaults of Severus on the 
Palatine, Castor and Pollux, the nymphaeum of the Licinian gardens, 
the aqueducts, and the Trasteverean walls ; besides, this panorama is 
of extraordinary importance because of the details of the churches, 
palaces, and towers of Rome in the sixteenth century. 

The third panorama, 1.28 metres long and 14 em. high, is to be 
found on fol. 328, of vol. 2. It is taken from the top of the Aventine 
hill at Santa Sabina. It is in pen and ink, like the others, with some 
slight shading, and it is important for a minute delineation of the 
ruins on the Palatine from 8S. Anastasia up to the Septizonium. It 
begins on the left with S. Maria in Trastevere and the Ponte Sisto, and 
ends on the right with the old abbey of 8. Saba. There should be 
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particularly noticed the following buildings: the Temple of Matuta, 
that of Fortuna Virilis, the Janus of the Forum Boarium, S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, S. Anastasia, and 8. Gregorio which was not yet ruined by 
restoration. 

The fourth panorama (which is published in the Bullettino) is on 
fol. 96, of vol. 4. It is 1.97 metres long and 197 mm. high, and has 
for title Tutti Roma. The Sutherlands, through some error, cut it 
into two parts, which can, however, be exactly joined together. Its 
author is undoubtedly Antonio Van den Wyngaerde, known among 
the Spaniards as Antonio de las Vinas, who was born at or not far 
from Antwerp and was admitted into the corporation of painters of 
that city as a free master. He distinguished himself during the first 
half of the sixteenth century as the designer of thirty-three panoramic 
views of Spanish cities, which are now in the 8. Kensington Museum 
together with a large series of topographic drawings of London and 
its neighborhood, of Rome, and of several Dutch cities. Another 
group of his panoramas is in this very Sutherland collection. Some 
of his drawings are signed and bear the date 1558, which is the year 
of his journey to London. Later on, he went to Spain and continued 
this kind of work, so that drawing and painting panoramas became 
his specialty. 

Through a study of the artist’s movements it results that his pano- 
ramas of Rome could not have been executed before 1558. On the 
other hand, in his panoramas there is no trace of the works under- 
taken by Pius IV in 1563 at the baths of Diocletian, or of those begun 
by him in 1561 for the new Porta Pia, so that the panoramas must 
have been executed between these two dates. Wyngearde’s point of 
view in this panorama is that corner of the baths of Constantine on 
the Quirinal where in 1711 the Rospiglivsi family built the wing of 
their palace occupied by the stable. The panorama is not complete, 
lacking twenty degrees out of the three hundred and sixty, beginning 
at the southeast corner, of the baths of Diocletian and ending near 
S. Maria Maggiore. The design is not made goniometrically but 
with free hand; though it is extremely exact. Professor Lanciani, 
without going into every detail of the panorama, takes up the princi- 
pal points that are best illustrated. First a group in the foreground 
which he mentions as that of S. Agata dei Goti, in regard to which 
Lanciani cites historic facts, doing the same also for the Torre delle 
Milizie which belonged in the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
Conti family. Prominent in the foreground is the palace of Bernardo 
Acciaiuoli whose history he illustrates, and opposite to it is the church 
of 8. Silvestro. In connection with the drawing he had given of the 
Temple of the Sun on the Quirinal, Lanciani takes occasion to further 
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contradict Professor Huelsen’s theory that this temple was not in Villa 
Colonna but at S. Silrestro in Capite. He seeks to demonstrate that 
the building on the site of S. Silvestro could not have been the Temple 
of the Sun because it is in its style anterior to the period of Aurelian. 
He strengthens his argument not only from artistic reasons (such as 
he use of rings between the dentils in the structure at S. Silvestro, 
which is characteristic of the buildings of the time of Domitian), but 
he also shows that such a position is in his opinion topographically 
impossible if account be taken of the drawing of these structures by 
Andrea Palladio. Lanciani approves of the conjecture of Palladio 
that the structure at 8. Silvestro was a garden surrounded by porti- 
coes on all four sides; and he recognizes in it the horti largiani of this 
region of the city, and compares it to the Pompeian portico-gardens 
of the ninth region of the city, which are almost identical in plan. 
This is the detail to which Lanciani gives the greatest attention in his 
discussion of the plan. This drawing also throws light upon the exact 
situation of different medieval and renaissance structures that were 
erected among the ruins of the baths of Constantine: such as the 
houses of Pomponius Laetus and Platina, and the church of S. Salva- 
tore de Corrintis. Lanciani closes with some notes on the street which 
led from the baths of Constantine toward those of Diocletian and the 
Porta Collina, which though it was constantly in use through the 
middle ages was broken up by the ruins of ancient buildings and the 
irregularity of the new structures, and was entirely remodelled in 1561 
and the following years by Pius IV shortly after this drawing was 
made.—BCAR, 1895, April-June, pp. 81-109. 

EARLY COPIES OF ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS IN ROME.—In a recent 
number of the BCAR (1895, pp. 165-292), Proressor LANcIANI has an 
article entitled Le Picturae Antiquae Cryptarum Romanarum. It is the 
result of his studies of the ancient material still inedited regarding the 
early drawings and reproductions of ancient paintings in Rome. He 
starts with the study of the manuscript in the Corsini palace which 
formerly belonged to the Corsini library and bears the title Disegni di 
pitture antiche. It consists of 169 sheets which contain drawings from 
the hand of the well-known designer Gaetano Piccini, who worked 
during the course of the seventeenth century, and executed this series 
of drawings for the well-known antiquarian Ficoroni. The drawings 
in this volume are almost duplicated in those made also by Piccini 
and now in the Topham collection at Eton. Starting from this begin- 
ning he gives a catalogue of seventeen manuscripts, with drawings of 
frescoes, mosaics, and pavements, made almost all of them for or by 
Pietro Sante Bartoli and Francesco Bartoli his son. They reproduce 
a large part of the manuscripts discovered in Rome from the middle 
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of the seventeenth to the early part of the next century. The principal 
collections which he mentions are the magnificent Bartoli-Caylus 
volume in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, the Victoria manuscripts 
at Windsor, and the Topham collection at Eton. Although Lanciani’s 
work is rendered extremely difficult from the false attribution of a 
great many drawings, and the strange confusion of ancient buildings, 
° he has here undertaken to give a catalogue of the manuscripts of 
drawings thus preserved, dividing them up under the various regions 
of Rome, describing the subjects represented, often quoting the con- 
temporary account, and giving plans and even illustrations of the 
buildings in which some of them were found, as well as useful refer- 
ences to other works in which these paintings and mosaics are 
described or published. 

i DESIGNS FOR THE DECORATION OF THE LOGGIA OF THE VATICAN. 
—lIn the Gatteaux collection of the Louvre there are some five designs 
covering both sides of two plates and the face of a third, designated 
(under the numbers 1533-1537 of the catalogue) as copies of Raphael’s 
4 arabesques from the Loggia of the Vatican. Eliminating the above 
number 1533 (which in reality is not from the Loggia and is conse- 
quently excluded from this study), it is believed that it can be estab- 
lished (1) that the four others are not copies but originals; (2) that 
their execution is not posterior to that of the Loggia, but that they 
served as models to the artists, who under the direction of Raphael 
executed the famous decoration of the Vatican. This point estab- 
lished, we shall further attempt to show that the attribution to Perino 
del Vaga is highly improbable. 

Below is a short description of the designs: 1534—The first 
pilaster of the Loggia; second, the first half-pilaster with its base and 
the division of the first pier of the arcade. 1535—First, the upper 
half of the four pilasters; second, the lower part of the fifth ; third, 
the base of theseventh half-pilaster. 1536—First, the two lower thirds 
of the sixth pilaster; second, the base of the eighth. 1537—First, 
the second pilaster; second, other ornaments of the Loggia. These 
designs are accompanied by a number of descriptive notes relative to 
the color, the nature of the object represented and the disposition of 
motives. At the top of one pilaster the word finito ; the words verde, 
rosso, written at the right ride of different parts of the rinceau ; on the 
face of certain ornaments very small letters scarce distinguishable, 
the words cameo, perla, indicate the nature of the work. In the mid- 
dle of one of the pilasters is represented the sacrifice of a bull. The 
motives on the right and left are repeated symmetrically, only one 
side of the pilaster is represented in the design. In the half thus 
shown the artist has placed the principal motive, the bull, indicating 
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that in the execution the figure ought to be on the other side; thus 
Il toro va diqua. If one admits that the designs are copies executed 
after the Loggia he must suppose extreme care for exactitude on the 
part of the copyist. How then shall he conciliate with such care the 
numerous differences of detail which are noticeable between the 
designs and the paintings of the Loggia? 

That the author of the model of arabesques should modify in the 
execution certain details of the sketches is very natural; but it is 
much less natural that the copyist who has shown great care in his 
notes to reproduce the smallest peculiarities of the original should 
take licences which would take too long to relate. 

We know that the texts establish the fact that Raphael and Gio- 
vanni da Udine were the authors of these arabesques. Pierino is 
nowhere mentioned, and the same texts give us to understand that 
Raphael had only the general charge of the works, while Giovanni da 
Undine was effectually in charge. Vasari even praises Giovanni for 
the “design, coloring and invention of these ornaments.” These texts 
enable us to recognize in Giovanni the only possible author, for the 
sketches in the Louvre cannot be attributed to Raphael. If any one 
should suggest that Pierino del Vaga when working at the Vatican 
might have taken Giovanni's place in certain portions of his task, we 
may reply that these sketches correspond to a considerable portion of 
the Loggia, and if we put the execution of the Loggia as late as 1517, 
Pierino del Vaga, being only sixteen or seventeen years of age, was 
still too young to have been put in charge of the work and to have 
furnished its design.— CA, 1895, p. 205. 

SUSA.—A gentleman of Susa in rebuilding his house has been 
fortunate enough to discover interesting frescoes of the xiv century. 
They represent the Massacre of the Innocents, the Entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem, and the beheading of St. John the Baptist. The same 
neighborhood has furnished mural paintings of the x1v and xvi cen- 
turies. These frescoes will probably be placed in the local museum. 
—CA, 1895, p. 314. 

VERONA.—On the north wall of the Portico di Mercato Vecchio (the 
ancient Pulazzo della Ragione) has been found a mural painting repre- 
senting the Madonna and Child, beautifully painted, but unfortunately 
not entire. Above the figure in Gothic letters is-read s. MARIA, and 
underneath is a graffito with the dates 1383 and 1384. The name of 
the artist is illegible, but the date of the picture is made out to be 
McCCLXXVI. This very early work has been safely detached and trans- 
ported to the town museum.—Athen., Oct. 12, "95. 

VICENZA. — DISCOVERY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN MOSAICS.— M. 
Gerspacu writes from Italy to the RAC (1896, pp. 35, 36): The city of 
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Vicenza honors two martyrs, SS. Felix and Fortunatus. The church 

which is consecrated to them has been several times made over, but 
| the essential portions of the construction belong to the x1 century, as 
can be seen from several inscriptions of the time. A few months ago 


( it was necessary to raise some flag-stones from the floor and to make 
some holes in order to erect a scaffolding. This work brought to 
light some mosaic fragments ; the discovery led to the flag-stones being 


taken up over a surface of about 48 sq. m. and a great marble mosaic, 
in set compartments, was uncovered at a depth varying, according to 
the position, from 0.60 m. to 1.45m. below the present pavement. The 
mosaic, the whole surface of which is not uncovered, is purely orna- 
mental and consists of geometric figures, torsades, Solomon’s seals, 
crosses with equal arms, stars, roses, efc., elc., which do not offer any 
particular characteristics. 

The interest of the discovery consists in the inscriptions. The fol- 
lowing are the five which have been thus far noted : 

1. ADRIAS CVM SVIS. 4, SPLENDONIVS 
FORTVNATVS CVM SVIS ET IVSTINA C. S. 
EX VOTO. 


2. CARPIL... 

ET PENETIA 5. FELIX V.C. 

CVM SVIS TORIBVS 
} EX vOTO ET IVNVOLA 

C. C. F. F. EX VOTO. 

LEONTIVS 
ET MARINIAS 
CVM SVIS . 
EX VOTO 

The letters are Roman: belonging to the decadence; the cubes of 
the mosaic are square and measure 2} cm. on each side; they are of 
three colors, white, black, and red. In the layer of materials which 
separates the two pavements were found fragments of cornices and of 
columns and even the sarcophagus of a child containing a skeleton 
entangled in the mosaic. It seems probable that the mosaic and the 
inscriptions belonged to an original church, but of what period are 
they? Ina document dated 983, the bishop of Vicenza, Rodolphus, 
| mentions an abbey raised ad honorem sanctorum martyrum Felicis et 

Fortunati, Viti atque Modesti, which had been partly destroyed pre- 
t viously: as St. Vito lived in the vi century, the construction of the 
first church can be placed between the vir and Ix centuries. The 
margin is evidently very broad, but for the moment at least we must 
content ourselves with it, for it is not impossible that new discoveries 


-will give us clearer information. A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, JR. 
ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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AA. 
Acad. 
AEM. 
AGB. 
AIBL. 
AJA. 
Athen. 
BACT. 
BCAR. 
BCH. 
BMSAF. 
BPI. 
BPW. 
CA. 
CIL. 
CIS. 
CR. 
GBA. 
JA. 
JAI. 
JAOS. 
JHS. 
MAH. 
MIA. 
MIR. 
MMAI. 
NS. 
PEF. 
RA. 
RAC. 
RC. 
REG. 
RS. 
SAF. 
SBA. 
SST. 
ZA. 
ZBK. 


List or ABBREVIATIONS Of the titles of societies and periodicals cited 
in Archeological News. 


Archiologischer Anzeiger. 

Academy (of London). 

Archiiol.-epigraph. Mittheilungen. 

Archiiologische Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 

Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres. 

American Journal of Archzxology. 

Athenxum (of London). 

Bulletin archéologique du Comité des travaux hist. et scient. 
Bullettino d. Commissione archeologica comunale di Roma. 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

Bulletin et Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France. 
Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrijt. 

Chronique des Arts. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

Classical Review. 

Gazetle des Beaux-Arts. 

Journal Asiatique. 

Jahrbuch d. k. d. archiiol. Instituts. 

Journal of American Oriental Society. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Mélanges @ Archéologie et d’ Histoire. 

Mittheilungen d. k. d. archiiol. Instituts. Athen. Abth. 
Mittheilungen d. k. d. archiiol. Instituts. Roem. Abth. 
Monuments et Mémoires pub. par L’ Acad. des Inscriptions, ete. 
Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Revue Archéologique. 

Revue de V Art Chrétien. 

Revue Critique. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Revue Sémitique. 

Société des Antiquaires de France. 

Society of Biblical Archzxology (Proceedings of). 

Sunday School Times. 

Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst. 
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